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TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE 
PULPIT. 
NO. Il.—THE SPREAD OF IMMOR 


(Continued from page 617.) 


* Duplici ergo ratione peccatur ab insipientibus : Prim 
Dei opera, Deo praeferunt.”—Lactantius, lib. ii. 6.’ 


** LAUDAVI mortuos magis quam viventes,”’ said 
the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, and commen 
death of Queen Mary. But while he deseril 
virtues, evils to come alarmed his imagination, 
moment an eloquence beyond his own. “I wa 
coming out of Geneva, and other places in Ge 
their books before, full of pestilent doctrines, bl 
to infect the people: if the bishops, I say, and 
should not give warning, but, for fear or flatter: 
sake their places, and thereby give occasion to | 
devour the flock, then should the more mig! 
scourged, and the blood of the people should 
hands.”* Such were the brave words with 
bishopric he held simoniacally,+ and exasperate: 
his praise of the “ dead lion.” 

But reformers hailed Elizabeth’s accession as | 
occidental star.” With a love of theoretical tr 
ardour by any fear that it could fail to produce 
they rose up from their seclusion in every countr 
from their places of exile on the Continent. Wi 
taught by past experience, they strove to wring 
such reforms as, without affecting any important 
irritate the feelings and wound the prejudices of t 
queen, on the other hand, whose aversion to d 
encouraged by Cecil and Parker, wished to avoi 


* Ecc. Mem. III. ii, 542, t Godw 
Vout. XX1.—January, 1842. 
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(Continued from page 617.) 


“ Duplici ergo ratione peccatur ab insipientibus: Primum quod elementa id est, 


Dei opera, Deo preferunt.”—Lactantius, lib. ii. 6. 


«« LAUDAVI mortuos magis quam viventes,”’ said White, as he rose in 
the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, and commenced his sermon on the 
death of Queen Mary. But while he described her holiness and 
virtues, evils to come alarmed his imagination, and gave him for a 
moment an eloquence beyond his own. “I warn you, the wolves be 
coming out of Geneva, and other places in Germany, and hath sent 
their books before, full of pestilent doctrines, blasphemy, and heresy, 
to infect the people: if the bishops, I say, and ministers, in this case 
should not give warning, but, for fear or flattery with the world, for- 
sake their places, and thereby give occasion to the wolf to enter and 
devour the flock, then should the more mighty be more mightily 
scourged, and the blood of the people should be required at their 
hands.”* Such were the brave words with which he defended a 
bishopric he held simoniacally,+ and exasperated the “ living dog” by 
his praise of the “ dead lion.” 

But reformers hailed Elizabeth's accession as the rising of a “ bright 
occidental star.” With a love of theoretical truth, undiminished in 
ardour by any fear that it could fail to produce the fruits of holiness, 
they rose up from their seclusion in eve ry country, and hastened home 
from their places of exile on the Continent. W ith an imprudence un- 
taught by past experience, they strove to wring from the government 
such reforms as, without affecting any important question, would most 
irritate the feelings and wound the prejudic es of their opponents. The 
queen, on the other hand, whose aversion to decided measures was 
encouraged by Cecil and Parker, wished to avoid as much as possible 


* Ecc. Mem. III. ii. 542, t Godwin de Presul. 238, 
VoL. XXI.—January, 1842. B 
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2 TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, 


that commotion which the ebb and flow of religious opinion was sure 
to produce, by keeping up many externals of the former w orship, and 
leaving it to the united influences of instruction and time to reduce the 
popular estimate of their importance. 

Unfortunately, however, Elizabeth did not live a life of faith. The 
field, the dance, the bear-garden, and the stage, succeeded so con- 
stantly and rapidly on her morning studies in theology, that it seems 
strange how any but courtiers could imagine that they had calmed her 
mind and made her hi appiness.* She was a gay, worldly, scheming 
woman. The papists hated her for what she did; the reformers 
doubted her for what she did not; and both, to a greater extent than 
they ought, forgot the Saviour’s new commandment in contending 
earnestly for what each thought the faith once delivered to the saints. 
Meanwhile, many new causes of moral declension began to operate, which 
had hitherto been comparatively inefficient ; and the queen’s personal 
popularity in the early part of her reign was itself an evil, when it 
made fashionable the oaths she swore, and the dissipation and sacrilege 
she indulged in. 

The circulation of immoral books appears to have received a stimulus 
in this reign which startled those who looked upon printing as an im- 
portant antidote to moral ill; and whether the reformers went exactly 
in the best way to counteract it is questionable. The old plebeian 
literature was strongly imbued with popish legendary superstition. 
This was denounced with the utmost zeal by numbers who would have 
regarded Chaucer and Hawes with more favourable eyes, and read 
without pain Parkhurst’s Ludicra, and the Epigrams of Buchanan ; but 
the appetite for reading was growing ravenous among all classes. The 
little black-letter duodecimos, now «chet aply purchased for their weight 
in gold,” changed hands with incredible rapidity; and although the 
new tales and metrical compositions do not appear to have been worse 
than the reprints of older works, they were most injurious collectively. 
“They,” says Dering, speaking of the last generation, ‘They had 


their spiritual enc es ‘nts in which the -y were bewitched, — Bevis of 


Hampton, Guy of Warwick, Arthur of the Round Table, Huon * 
Bordeaux, Oliver of the C astle, the Four Sons of Aymon, and a grea 

many other of such childish folly. And yet more ‘vanity than * 
the witless devices of Garagautua, Howelglasse, Esop, Robin Hood, 
Adam Bell, Friar Rush, the Fools of Gotham, and a thousand such 
other. And yet, of all the residue, the most drunken imaginations with 
which they defiled their festivals and high holy days, their legendary, 
their saints’ lives, their tales of Robin Goodfellow, and many other 
sprites, which Satan had made, hell had printed, and were warranted 
into sale, under the pope’s privilege, to kindle in men’s hearts the 
sparks of superstition, that at last it might frame [flame ?] out into the 
fire of purgatory. These were in the former days. .... but as though 





_* It is indeed most inexplicable the high opinion that many most faithful re- 
formers expressed of her and her father. ‘Testor ex animo quod certe scio,” 


writes Samson to M artyr, while bitterly opposing her measures, “ fidenter dico quod 
vere filia Dei sit.""— Burn Coll. Rec. FL]. Num. 63 













FROM THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 3 


the wickedness of our fathers were not yet full, we will make up their 
measure....... To this purpose we have printed us many bawdy 
songs .... Our sonnets, our palaces of pleasure, our unchaste fables, and 
such like sorceries, more than man can reckon. Yea, some have ‘been 
so impudent as new-born Moabites, which wallow in their own vomit, 
and have not been ashamed to entitle their books the Court of Venus, 
and the Castle of Love, and many such other as shameless as these.” 

The extraordinary and sudden impulse which dramatic entertain- 
ments had received was fully as abundant a source of evil. When 
Henry died, it is tolerably certain that not a single comedy existed in 
the English language. Between that event and 1662, Still’s “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,”+ and Lord Sackville’s “ Ferrex ‘and Porrex,”’ —— 
peared. I ifteen years later, eight playhouses were open every Sun- 
day. It is probable that in many of these places a great deal of Fescen- 
nine licence was taken ; and such extempore theatricals as are still 
sometimes practised in the low Neapolitan theatres were fashionable. 
Judging, however, of the Elizabethan drama by such plays as have 
fallen into the writer’s hands, before the age of Shakspeare, he cannot 
but think the charge of gross indecency scarcely sustained. That they 
were doing immense mischief by desecrating the Sabbath, and en- 
tangling youth in debasing associations, is certain. That the writers 
for the stage were dissolute men (‘sack and claret the inspirers of 
their imagination, and the tavern the hotbed of their poetry”) is equally 
true; but did anything come from Edwards, Peele, Greene, Marlowe, 
Kyd, Nash, Lupton, or Lily, equalling the awful profanity of Shelton’s 
Nigramansir, (1504,) or the blasphemy and indecencies of Heywood, 
(1533,) whose four Ps. as much resembled dramatic characters as any 
who had yet affected that honour? If not, the feeling of the age was 
improving, for the morality of the writers certainly was not. 

Such were the evil agencies which, in addition to those which 
affected the former reigns, shed their miasm on this, and made men 
who expected no less than an era of holiness unto the Lord turn their 
eyes on every gathering cloud, and fear it must burst in vengeance 
over a nation which scorned his prophets, and blasphemed his name. 
Scarcely a clergyman of the age was free from this feeling, which 
shall now be illustrated by extracts from the sermons of divines, who, 
differing in many points, ‘agreed i in this. 

William Alley, who had resigned a benefice on the accession of 
Mary, and lived by practising physic in the north, where his person 
was unknown, read a lecture at St. Paul’s in 1560, During this exer- 
cise, he was much insulted ; but before bis course was completed, he 
was made Bishop of Exeter. He appears to have been a learned, and, 
for the times in which he lived, a moderate man, but full of hope, as 
he must be supposed, at the return of protestantism. He had ob- 


* Deringe, in Preface to his Necessary Catechism. 
+ It is curious that the Marprelate tract, ‘‘ Oh, Read over Doctor John Bridges,” 
refers to this interlude as his production. If this is a Jest, it is disguised in a way 
very unusual in those strange libels. 


t Second and following vols. of the Retrospective Review, 
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served and anticipated mischief from the popular literature and the 
stage. Eloquence he had none with which to denounce abuses; but 
his quiet protestation against them is on record. In his second Pree- 
lection, he wishes that the nobility and gentry would “ rather have in 
their ennein God's book (out of which they may learn the will of God) 
than the Book of King Arthur, the Book of ‘Troilus, and such other 

vain profane vanities and wanton books.” And in a note he pursues 
the subject—“ Alas, are not almost all places in these days replenished 
with jugglers, scoffers, jesters, players, which may say and do what they 
lust, be it never so fleshly and filthy ? and yet suffe red and heard with 
langhing and clapping of hands.” The only books he names are the 
Romaunt of the Rose, and the Fables of Operius Danus; but he saw 
the probability of such books abounding, “1 speak it with sorrow of 
heart, to our vice ballet-makers, and enditors of wanton songs, no re- 
vengement but rewards are largely paid and given.’’* 

Twelve or thirteen years afterwards, Edw ard Deringe, a conform- 
ing puritan, once chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk, held the post that 
Alley had resigned, and lost it under less agreeable circumstances, 
being suspended on articles gathered from his sermons, certainly not 
worse than many which had “passed unnoticed in his previous read- 
ings.+ Allowance must be made for the different tempers of the 
men, but society looked much darker in the eyes of Deringe than it 
seemed to Alley. He speaks of the corruption of magistrates as “ a 
desperate disease, and for him let it grow till it be rottenness in their 
bones; he speaks not in hope of any amendment.”} Thinks “ it 
were better for us that we were again in the dark days. and blackness 
of our old superstition, than thus openly to hear the gospel, and _ little 
or nothing give heed to it; but this case is almost desperate ;’§ foresees 
the destruction of our ungrateful church ;|| and bewails the dissolution 
of every civil and religious bond, the covenant with death and agree- 
ment with hell, that distinguished the habits of society in his day.4 
One passage in the Thirteenth Reading is remarkable, as summing up 
the whole of the administrative reforms which, in his opinion, the 
church could rejoice over; a passage, by the way, suppressed in the 
first edition of the Lectures. 

‘“* But this is the unfaithfulness of our manners wherein yet though we be 
a grief to our brethren, yet are we not a shame to our enemies, for they in 
these worldly things do infinitely exceed us. We have gracious lords too 
much occupied in worldly business, but we have no free princes ; we have soft 
clothing, but we have no sceptres; we have palaces, but we have no castles 
of defence ; we have serving men with swords and bucklers, but we have no 
garrison of soldiers to ward about us; and we have pluralities, but we have 
no tot-quots; we have non-residents, but I know no dispensations to laymen 
or boys; and we have poor curates, but I trust few drunkards or 
as served at their altars. There are among us bishopricks that have com- 


mendams, but there was never one of us Archbishop of York, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Abbot of St. Albans, and Lord Chancellor of England, as Cardinal 


Poore Man’s Library, p. 63, and the preceding Lecture, p. 56 
t Strype’s Life of Parker, IT. 240 
+; Deringe’s XN TIL. Reading. $ Deringe’s X IT. Reading. 
) Deringe’s VII. Reading. € Deringes LV. Reading. 
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Wolsey was. This I say lest any should mislike our truth for the faults of 
our men, for in our adversaries’ tents these sour vines are planted and grow ; 
and we have but eaten of their grapes.’’* 


Matters do not seem to have been better in the country. Bishop 
Cooper, an able and eloquent man, though spoiled by the tastes and 
notions of his age, preached at Lincoln in 1575, where he expressed 
his opinion of reformed morality very strongly. At the end of a long 
declamation on the signs of the times, he exclaimed— 


‘‘ And when, I pray you, was there, since the world was first made, so great 
security in sin, such contempt of godliness, such confidence in worldly pros- 
perity, such feasting, banqueting, and dainty feeding, such gorgeousness in 
apparel, such sumptuousness in building, such unseasonable marrying ... . 
such raking and scraping together of worldly pelf, as if men did determine to 
abide still upon the face of the earth, or as if every man did strive to pass 
other in riot and sensuality. And when they have consumed themselves with 
monstrous excess in all pleasure, then, not contented with that they have, by 
hook or by crook they pull from other—even from the ministers of Christ, 
even from the church of God.” 


Referring to 2 Timothy, chap. ii., he proceeds— 


“ Who would not think that St. Paul ‘did in spirit foresee the manners of 
this time and these days into which we are fallen, and those wicked vices 
wherewith the world is even now overwhelmed! What state of men is there 
in which most of these vices do not shew themselves, and that in such manner 
as never in any age the like? What slack and corrupt government in the ma- 
gistrates, what stubbornness and disobedience in subjects, what pride and 
self-liking in the rich and wealthy, what spite and envy in the poor and beg- 
garly, what looseness and wantonness in youth, what covetousness and way- 
wardness in age, what cockering and evil example of life in parents, what 
unnaturalness and waywardness in children, what headiness and fierceness in 
masters, what negligence and untruth in servants! What craft, subtilty, and 
deceit, what counterfeiting and dissimulating, what false and unjust dealing, 
almost in all men! Truth and sincerity is banished, cozening and falsehood is 
esteemed, wisdom and Christian simplicity is accounted peevish folly. . . . All 
the bonds that a man’s wit can devise will scarcely hold that which one man 
covenanteth with another.’’+ 


John Caldwell, who writes himself parson of Winwick, preached 
before the Earl of Derby, in 1577, a sermon, printed by that lord’s 
command. ‘This discourse was, in fact, an eulogy on the Reforma- 
tion—a congratulatory address on England’ s escape from the clutches 
of antichrist. It contains admissions, however, somewhat humiliating. 


“A ’prentice in seven years will learn his ———— The little children 
that go to school go forward in learning... . but, alas! we have gone to 
school not seven years, but eighteen years; we . have had many notable school- 
masters and teachers, and yet for all this we be little amended, but like very 
blockheads we tarry still in our old lessons, and will not take forth into good 


* Deringe’s XIII. Reading. 

t Godly sermon, preached at Lincoln, sign. b. iv. A sentence from Crowley's 
sermon at the Guildhall, on the election of a lord mayor, 1575, is an additional testi- 
mony of the mercantile pertidy of the day :—‘t He must not do as too many use to do, 
deny both his words and his writing if yecannot prove it. ‘Though it be his hand and 

seal, yet if he may gain anything by denying it to be his deed, it never was his 
ced,”’ 
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manners and new conditions. Yea, we are more slow to hear God's word, and 
to frame our lives thereafter, than we were when it was first preached, and we 
rather go backward than forward . . . . there is no vice and wickedness, but 
it is daily committed amongst us. Marriage love decayeth, and whoredom’s 
love increaseth . .. . eating and drinking was never so much abused ; to be 
brief, men are not ashamed of sin, neither do they care for honesty. .... . 
Truly, we that be here in this country be of all others, I fear, the farthest off 
from salvation. (Rom. xiii. 11—14.) Such is the ungraciousness of this 
time, that unless the Lord shorten these wicked days, iniquity will have the 
upper hand, and no flesh shall be saved.”* 


Still more to the purpose is a passage in a sermon by Lawrence 
Chaderton, preached in 1578. He was a fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cc ambridge, and one of the leading Puritans in that University. His 
oratory was much esteemed, and overtures were made to induce him 
to become the preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. This he declined, but was 


not unfrequently at Paul’s Cross, on one of which occasions he spoke 
as follows :— 


‘« Where are the lips of those ministers which do preserve knowledge, or 
those messengers of God at whose mouths his poor people should seek his law ? 
Nay, rather where be not whole swarms of idle, ignorant, and ungodly curates 
and readers, who neither can nor will go before the dear flock of Christ in 
soundness of doctrine and integrity of life? Our lives do testify this to our 
faces. We and the catholics (for so they love to be called) do most justly 
complain of it; we with sorrow and grief of heart desiring the speedy reforma- 
tion hereof, they with gladness of mind and rejoicing to have so good an oc- 
casion to discredit the truth of our religion. And surely, to speak the truth, 
it is our shameless conversation that terrifieth both the ignorant and wavering 
catholics, and the simple sort of common people, being ready to embrace any 
religion (as appeareth by those which have received and embraced the erro- 
neous doctrine of H. N. and his family, falsely termed the family of love) 
from the true profession of the gospel.” (Matt. vil. 21.)+ 


John Chardon, a native of Devonshire, a fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, “ was wonde rfully followed for his edifying sermons. ie He 
was a fre quent preacher at the Cross, and in 1596 became Bishop of 
Down and Connor. In preparing for the pulpit, he did not disdain to 
accept assistance from the published works of his brethren, or the 
coincidence of manners at Exeter and Lincoln suggested the same 
thoughts to him which had been uttered five years be ‘lore by Cooper 
at the latter place. The imitation, however, if such it be, is not most 
evident in the passage that best answers the present purpose ; the date 
of the sermon is 1580. 


“If we compare the time present with that which is past, and set the 
manner of men before our eyes, we shall! perceive wickedness to have his ripe- 
ness, and to reign almost everywhere without controulment. For notwith- 
standing that God, through his unspeakable mercy in these latter days, hath 
given us the use of his most holy word, whereby we should frame our lusts 
and affections according to his most holy will, w ‘hat desire of righteousness, 
what love of virtue, what care of godliness, or what zeal of re ‘ligion is there to 
be found? yea, who is not in Christianity either cold or careless? We may 
now plainly see greatest vice to be counted for chiefest virtue, and those men 


®* Sermon on Rom. xiii. 11, 14. ¥ Sermon on Matt. vii, 21. 
t Wood's Athena, art. Chardon 
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to be most commended which of all other for impiety ought most to be dis- 
praised. For the crafty deceitful men are counted wise, the covetous are 
called good husbands, the prodigal are called liberal, and rich men are deemed 
the best men. Besides, St. Paul foresheweth that in the last days perilous 
times shall come, for men, saith he, shall be lovers of themselves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, cursed speakers, disobedient to fathers and mothers, unthank- 
ful, unholy, unkind, and so forth; and when did men more set by themselves, 
when were they more covetous, when were they more proud, when more given 
to cursed speaking, when more disobedient to father and mother, when more 
unthankful, when more unholy, when more unkind? and to be short, when 
more given over to work wickedness, and that with all kind of greediness, than 
at these days? and therefore it must needs follow, the coming of Christ to 
judgment to be near at hand.”* 


Stockwood, the ‘Tunbridge schoolmaster, preaching at Paul’s Cross 
the same year, speaks more rudely and plainly; but the facts he 
vouches for do certainly shew a horrible state of society. Declama- 
tion may often deceive, but unless his testimony can be invalidated, 
his anecdotes cannot mislead us. 

Speaking of the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth in 1578, he says:— 


“‘ We were unworthy of him then, we are unworthy of her now; we con- 
temned the word preached under him then, we are weary of it preached under 
her majesty now ; there was much teaching under him and small following, 
there is more teaching under her now and a great deal less following... . . 

“It is set down by the prophet for one of the causes of the children of 
Israel's being led into captivity, for that they kept not the Lord’s sabbath. . . 
We, notwithstanding, on the Lord’s day must have fair kept, must have bear- 
baiting, bull-baiting (as if it were a thing of necessity for the bears of Paris 
garden to be baited on a Sunday), must have bawdy interludes, silver games, 
dicing, carding, tabling, dancing, drinking. And what, [ pray you, is the 
penalty of the offenders herein? forsooth, a flap with a fox’s tail; as if our 
Saviour Christ had come for his day to set us at liberty to do what we list. 
And truly a lamentable thing it is to tell, but a great deal more lamentable 
that it is not punished. I dare boldly stand to avouch it, that there is no day 
in the week wherein God is so much dishonoured as on that day, when he 
should be best served. . . . . Will not a filthy play with the blast of a 
trumpet sooner call a thousand than an hour's tolling of the bell bring to the 
sermon an hundred? Nay, even here in the city, without it be at this place 
[Paul’s Cross], and some other certain ordinary audience, where shall you find 
a reasonable company ?” (Acts, x.) 


It appears it was impossible to attend the playhouse and the 
preacher too. ‘The same speaker says— 


“‘ They will alledge that they play not in the time of the sermons, albeit that 
is no reason why they should be suffered on the Lord’s day, which is wholly 
to be spent in his service ; yet the people that resort thither, if they will have 
any convenient place to hear, must be there before the time of sermons, and 
also all the sermon while too, which is cause sufficient to restrain them. When 
God visiteth your city with the sickness, that they begin once to die in any 
number, then by-and-by cometh forth a prohibition to forbid them; but God 
once ceasing his heavy hand, and staying his plague among you, then by-and- 
by again go the bills on every post, and on this Sunday and on that Sunday 
you shall have such a wanton matter at such a place and such a place, and 





* Serm. on Luke xxi. 25. 
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thither ran the people thick and threefold as they say, so that vou shall have 
your churches in most places empty, whereas the theatres of the players are 
as full as they can throng.” 


Such were the troubles of the city incumbent. The rural clergyman, 
however, had his share. 

“I likewise hambly desire the honourable and worshipful of her majesty’s 
high commission, and all others whom it concerneth, to rid us of idle loiterers, 
fiddlers and minstrels, with whom we are on the Lord's day as much troubled 
as you are with players ; for they pipe away all our audience in many places, 
so pleasant a thing it is to dance after the devil. . . . . There be not many 
places where the word is preached besides the Lord’s day, yet even that day 
the better part of it is horribly profaned by devilish inventions, as with lords 
of misrule, morrice-dancers, May games, insomuch that in some places they 
shame not in the time of divine service to come and dance about the church, 
and without to have men naked dancing in nets, which is most filthy.” 


When the extent of London at that time as compared to this is con- 
sidered, the avidity here described with which dramatic entertaiments 
were sought after, ‘and the scare ity even in London of good preachers, 
the balance of influence between the playhouse and “pulpit may be 
easily struck. Eight theatres, it seems, were open every Sunday. The 
Theatre, the Curtain, the Globe, and five others, “ receiving with the 
least . . . by playing but once a week, fo reas ‘many times s they play 
twice and thri ice, it amounteth to 20002. a year.” W ith such a reservoir 
of moral ill continually emptying itself, sis “sibas replenished, 1 
wonder the preacher had to rebuke “ swearing amongst all ienen 
and states of people, from the lord to the beggar, and from the courtier 
to the carter, yea to the young child of three years old,” the inunda- 
tion of immoral books, “the Bandies de Gall, the Amadis, I trow it, 
the great Palace of Pleasure, and the Little Palace of Pleasure, with 
a number more such books with which this churchyard swarmeth ;” 
“the usual putting away of wives upon slight dis likings,’ ’ and all the 
train of depravity.* 

[In answer to all this it will be said, that pure religion may have 
done much for a country where all these abominations existed. 
Wherever multitudes congregate in large cities, there will be sinks of 
iniquity, the being of which appears incredible to persons living within 
astreet of them. Vice dwells everywhere, and only changes its as- 
pect with the age; but clergyinen are often brought into contact with 
it by their office ; and every one feels on a first discovery as if some 
new monster, unknown in former days, had just started into being. Be 
it so—but the complaints of Stockwood relate to things that forced 
themselves on every eye, and jarred on every virtuous ear ; and though 
we listen for every apology that can be made for them, we ean scarcely 


—— os _——— 


* Serm. on Acts, x., and others, at Paul's Cross. 


The players, it would appear, 
repaid such censures with interest. 


** We are become,” says Bishop Cooper, “ a stage 
to the most vile and abject men at all times, and in all places, in streets, in shops, at 
tables, at feasts, at councils ” (Beal, Clerk of the Council, who would publicly mock 
the preachers at the Cross, is probably aimed at), * even to the very playing scaffolds, 


which I speak with tears, and are scoffed at by the vile and contemptible players.” 
Cowper's Admonition, p. 5. 
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shake off the impression that religion had declined as they advanced 
in popularity. Improved views of the object of faith had given no 
increased fervour to the act of faith, while that general respectful 
feeling towards religion, which, however delusive to the individual, 
answers the purposes of society, and witnesses to sincere Christians 
that they are the salt of the earth, had passed away, 

The following passages—one from a discourse by John Tomkys, 
preached at Shrewsbury in 1584; another from a sermon at Paul's 
Cross, by Bishop C urtess, in the same year; a third by Kuewstub ; 
and a fourth, by Bishop Robinson, of unc ertain date—describe a people 
whose religion had dwindled into a civil observance, who had substi- 
tuted the love of party for the love of right, the hearing of sermons 


for the obedience of faith, before whom the preacher stood ineffectual 
and powerless. 


“If we compare age with age and fault with fault, we find that ignorance 
and superstition were the faults of the age past, and that the blemishes of our 
age are carelessness as well in learning God’s will in his word, as in ex- 
pressing the same in our life in some, and dissimulation counterfeiting love 
with men and zeal to God in others. How far these men are from the right 
imitation of Christ, which was eaten up with the zeal of God's house, in 
whose mouth was found no guile, God which knoweth the secrets of the heart 
doth know, and their consciences whenever they aré guilty do bear them wit- 
ness. Hath God lit up the candle of his word, and do we contemn the 
benefit of the light? hath God delivered us in these days many talents, and 
do we deliver him none back with increase? What, then, must we look 
for?” &c.* 

The Bishop of Chichester forms much the same opinion of the 
national religion. 


‘© Our English church, God be blessed, is clothed with the robe of Christ's 
profession, and truly is crowned with infinite stars, and good professors of 
his word, and yet it is wonder to see how cold the zeal of it is, how little hate 
of sin it hath. In days past, whosoever did travel and was pained to bring 
forth the word of God and virtue and truth, was liked and furthered of all 
men; bad persons were generally hated and misliked, but now it is quite 
the contrary. I mean not tosay, nor | cannot say, that there are so many o1 
so great malefactors as hath been in other times; but this | may say, and this 
| must say, that there is not the devotion towards God, nor that love of virtue, 
nor that hate of sin that was in time of darkness. 

‘* A man is not liked because he doth well, nor misliked because he doth 
evil; but now there is an art to heap and throng a sort into one faction, and 
they bind themselves to speak and do all the evil the ‘vy can devise by such as 
they mislike be they never so good, and to speak and do all the good they 


can for such as they like be they never so bad, yea though the badness he 
marked to the eye. ie 


Knewstub, who cannot be suspected of undervaluing preaching, 
has given one reason of this absence of any energetic demonstrations 
of religion excellently well. 

“‘ T need not greatly to speak unto the most that be here that they should 


leave those foolish works of good meaning, as going on pilgrimage, setting up 
of shrines, and such like things received among the papists. His name be 


* Serm. on Eph. v. 12. Tomkys. 
+ Serm. at Paul’s Cross, on Rev. xii. I, 9. 
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praised, that madness is descried, anda great number of themselves begin now 
to blush at it. But the outward ceremonies of religion, as resorting to common 
prayer, hearing of sermons, or such other; these have obtained now the title 
of the true service of God, and shut out obedience unto the duties commanded 
by the word. These hold men now from the care of duties appointed by the 
word, as devised devotion kept them in popery from true religion; these are 
the good intents of gospellers at this day, and as the Lord spake of his sacri- 
fices, commanded in his word when men were holden in those without any 
care of good life, ‘ He that killeth a bullock is as if he slew a man,’ &c, so 
may it be truly said of a great number, that the Lord hateth their resorting to 
prayer and sermons, they are now become their own ways which they have 


chosen, because they are sundered from Christian conversation and amend- 
ment of life.’’* 


Nicholas Robinson, a moderate, eloquent and pious man, spoke to 
much the same effect. He had been a sufferer in the reign of Mary ; 
but like his venerable patron, Archbishop Parker, dismissed all re- 
vengeful feelings when he came into power. He was Chaplain to the 
primate, Archdeacon of Merioneth, and ultimately Bishop of Bangor. 
The following fragment of a discourse, preached in some great audi- 
ence in London, was printed by Strype, from Parker's papers :— 


“It is a pitiful case to see abroad, in country and town, (and we may see 
it daily if we shut not our eyes,) godly preaching heard without remorse o1 
repentance, lawful prayers frequented without any devotion, fastings kept 
without affliction, holy days kept without any godliness, almsgiving without 
compassion, Lent openly holden without any ‘discipline. And what fruit may 
be looked for upon so simple a seed sowing? He will not come to church but 
that the law compelleth him, he will never be partaker of the most reverend 
mysteries if he might otherwise avoid shame, he heareth the chapters to jeer 
at them afterwards, he cometh to the sermon for fashion’s sake only, he makes 
himself minister to get a piece of a living, he sings stoutly for the stipend 
only. Chrysostom, eloquently lamenting the corrupt manners of his days 
universally throughout all estates, high and low, rich and poor, man and wile, 
master and servant, judgeth all at length to spring of this root, that things 
in the church were done ws xara cuvn$e/w», as it were for fashion’s sake only, as 
church prayer, God's word, sacraments, service, &c. And, alas! among us 
for fashion’s sake men of worship have chaplains, peradventure to say service ; 
for fashion’s sake simple men are presented to cures, and have the name of 
parsons; for fashion’s sake some hear the Scripture to laugh at the folly 
thereof; for fashion’s sake merchantmen have Bibles, which they never pe- 
ruse; for fashion’s sake some women buy Scripture books, that they may be 
thought to be well disposed ; yea, for fashion’s sake many good laws are lightly 
put in execution, and so forth ; and many carry death on their fingers when 
he is never nigh their hearts. He abhorreth superstition, because he would 
live as he list; he is a protestant, because of his lands; I warrant you he 
hateth the pope, because he is married ; he must needs bea favourer of religion, 
because of his promotions. From all these fashions, what ill fashions in man- 
ners and life must spring we may easily conjecture. I fear me (and pray God 
from my heart it be not so) many deal now with God’s sincere religion pub- 
licly professed (for which the Lord's name be blessed) as Dionysius the younger 
in his time did with philosophy, who indeed, though he maintained many phi- 
losophers at his house right well, and sometimes reasoned with them of the 
divinity, and conferred with them, yet in his heart he said he neither regarded 
nor esteemed them a haw ; saving that by that means he might be thought of 


IT. Lecture on Exodus. Knewstub. 
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many a philosopher or favourer of wisdom. Many think it enough to be 
thought Christians. Here | forgat the example of Saul, ‘ Honora me coram 
populo,’ ”’* 

To explore in this way the defects of those whom, on many ac- 
counts, we veuerate, and the failures of men who succeeded in lay- 
ing the basis of a just religious liberty, is odious work ; yet there are 
times when it becomes necessary and right. When their mistakes 
are defended, their bigotry taught, and the nakedness and dishonour, 
in which they left the church their mother, made a reason why she 
should never be better clad, nor more respected, every lover of 
truth should boldly disavow the w orship of departed saints, and aver 
that not the blood of a martyr in the holiest cause can make his 
errors truths, nor his faults virtues. 


ON THE FIVE ARTICLES OF PERTH. 


TuERE are few persons who, however superficially they may be read 
in Scottish history, have not heard of the famous Five ARTICLES OF 
Pert. As these articles were the subject of much controversy in 
Scotland, during the latter part of King James the Sixth’s reign—as 
they have been, almost invariably, by presbyterian writers, repre- 
sented as authorizing intolerable Popish superstitions, such as it was 
not only lawful for, but the bounden duty of, their predecessors to 
lift up a testimony against—and as there are not many, even among 
Scotsmen, of the present day, who feel themselves competent to tell 
of what they actually consisted, it may be worth while to take a 
glance at them, and to ascertain, calmly and deliberately, whether 
they were in reality of such a nature as to justify, in any way, the 
dissension, the strife, the treason, and the anarchy, which the Scottish 
covenanting puritans of the seventeenth century regarded as the 
lesser of two evils when brought into comparison with them. 

it is well known, that in consequence of the arrangements of a 
General Assembly which met in Glasgow, under royal sanction, on 
the 8th of June, 1610, ste ps were taken for the introduction of a real 
episcopacy into Sc otland, in place of the mere titular one which had 
existed for some time past, by the consecration, in England, of 
Spottiswood, Lamb, and Hamilton, on the 2Ist of October, of the 
same year. Thus, from bei ‘ing the titular, Spottiswood became real 
Archbishop of Glasgow,—Lamb, Bishop of Brechin,—and Hamilton, 
Bishop of Galloway. In 1612, these prelates returned to Scotland, 


* Strype’s Posker, 1. 465. Perhaps nothing fevnbinee a stronger presumption 
that the statements in the above discourses are not altogether the ebullitions of 
narrow-minded men, on a limited view of society, than the embarrassment they felt 
when their tactics require ‘d them to take the other side. Foxe, for instance, in his 
answer to Osorius, besides taking the obviously unfair instances of the Protestant 
martyrs and exiles, can only recriminate—* At mores inquis adhuc immutati manent, 
vel multo etiam deteriores post susceptum hoe evangelium redduntur. Ausculta 
Lusitane equidem et Judwos ipse audivi eadem hee nobis Christianis objectantes 


* © * © Quid si vestri’ inquis auditores non modo meliores facti sunt,” ete. De tuis 
primum auditoribus QOsori rationem redde.—Haddon ct Foxe cout. Osorium, 
fol, 276. 
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and regularly invested their titular brethren, who were in possession 
of the other Scottish sees, with proper episcopal authority. <A 
great object of presbyterian authors has ever been to stigmatize 
Archbishop Spottiswood, and every other Scottish bishop, thus con- 
secrated, one and all without exception, as individuals utterly un- 
worthy, not only of their high office, but even of the very name of 
Christians. Borrowing from the libels and lampoons of the degene- 
rately barbarous and savage age in which it pleased God that the 
lot of these men should be cast, they have not blushed to describe 
them as gamblers, drunkards, debauchees, and profligates, in whose 
characters no redeeming trait can be found. And yet, in defiance of 
this torrent of Presbyterian calumny, it is notorious that Spottiswood 
was one of the most pious and excellent prelates who ever adorned 
an archiepiscopal chair, and that both he and the other bishops who 
have been similarly assailed with him, gained, by the mild influence 
of their manners and virtues, during the course of their diocesan visi- 
tations, the heart's affections of the vast body of the clergy and laity 
committed to their care. 

Having absented himself from his native country for a period of 
thirteen years, James, in 1617, resolved on re-visiting Scotland, with 
the view of assimilating, as much as possible, the constitution and 
rites of the church in that country, with those of the sister church 
in the southern part of his dominions. At this time, the church of 
Scotland possessed no authoritative articles of belief,—the confession 
introduced in Knox’s days, though no longer sanetioned by law, be- 
ing still, however, re carded as the symbol of the national faith. Of 

‘anons, for the regulation of her dise tipline, she was entirely destitute. 

Jetween the years 1557 and 1564, the English Prayer Book had 
been gener ally used by the reforme ( party in Scotl ind; but since 


the latter date, a liturgy of any kind, for the common worship of 
congregations, had not been known there. Pr: ayers, partly extempore, 
and partly g grounded on the devotional usages of Geneva, as recom- 
mended by ‘Knox, were employed, according to the discretion of the 
officiating clergyman. It was in this state of matters, that James 
considered it at least an extremely desirable thing, if not an impera- 
tive duty, to endeavour to settle on some plain and discernible basis, 
the doctrine, the worship, the discipline, and the sacerdotal vestments 
of the Scottish church. 

Previous to the king’s visit to Scotland, a General Assembly had, in 
1616, been held at Aberdeen, in which a confession of faith was 
compiled, and approved of by the clergy present, and in which it was 
resolved on that a liturgy, or book of common prayer, should be 
formed for the good of the church; that a code of canons should be 
drawn up; that children should be carefully catechized and con- 
firmed ; that a grammar school should be established in each parish ; 
and that a register should be kept, by every parish minister, of all 
baptisms, marriages, and burials. When the act of assembly which 
embodied these resolutions was presented by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow and the Bishop of Ross to the king for his sanction, the 
latter expressed himself not altogether satisfied with them, and re- 
quired that those articles which, two years subsequently, became the 
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Five Articles of Perth, should be inserted among the canons. To 
this the bishops decidedly objected; the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
informing his majesty, in a letter, that such an interference on his 
part with the rights of the church was wholly irregular, and that no 
such articles as those proposed by him could be introduced into the 
canons of the church of Scotland, excepting after due deliberation, 
and with the express consent of the church herself, 

In reviewing the history of the Scottish church, during the most 
eventful and interesting periods of it, there is nothing more painful 
to contemplate than the injury which it has been her fate to receive 
from the repeated improper interference of the sovereign with her 
liberties as a spiritual community, and from his attempt, on various 
occasions, to subjugate these liberties to the despotism of his own 
unfettered will. In opposition to the direct remonstrances of the 
bishops, James was desirous to have it declared, by the Scottish par- 
liament, “that whatever should be determined by the king, with the 
advice of the archbishops and bishops, in matters of external policy, 
the same should have the power and strength of ecclesiastical law.” 
This declaration, with the insertion, after the words “archbishops 
and bishop,” of the clause, “and a competent number of the 
ministry,’ was actually very near becoming the law of the land; but 
the hostility to it, on the part of the bishops and clergy, was such, 
that James at last - rmitted it to drop. 

Although averse—from prudential considerations, connected with 
the unmitigated lent nee entertained by the Scottish nation to- 
wards every thing which bore even the remotest appearance of a sym- 
bolization with the customs of the church of Rome—to do so, the 
Scottish bishops, antecedent to James's return to England, the “ land 
of promise,” as he himself styled it, at last pledged themselves that 
the articles proposed by him for insertion in the canons should be 
taken into consideration, and that all regular means should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of getting the church to adopt them. At an 
assembly held in St. Andrews, on the 25th of November, 1617, two 
of them were ap proved of; butso far was this from pacifying him, that 
the simple deferring of any authoritative judgment as to the remain- 
ing three so exasperated him, that he wrote in the most indignant 
terms to the two archbishops, threatening them with the utmost 
effects of his wrath. In the postscript to one of these letters, he 
says, “Since your Scottish church has so far contemned my cle- 
meney, they shall now know what it is to draw down the anger of 
a king.” Following up this denunciation, he sent orders to the privy 
council of Scotland to stop payment of the stipends of such of the 
clergy as should dare to dispute his pleasure. “It is,’ said he, 
addressing personally the bishops and clergy who had constituted 
the assembly held at St. Andrews, “an innate power and special pre- 
rogative of Christian kings, to order and dispose of external things 
in the policy of the church, as by the advice of our bishops we shall 
find most fitting; and for your approving or disapproving, deceive 


not yourselves, I will never regard it, unless you bring me a reason 
which I cannot answer !” 
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Seeing the determination of the king, in his eagerness to accom- 
plish his object, to carry the royal prerogative to an undue height, 
and desirous to preserve the peace and harmony of the church un- 
broken, the bishops met at Edinburgh, in the month of January, 
1618, and in a joint letter entreated his majesty to give his consent 
to the convocation of another assembly, in which his proposals with 
respect to the adoption of his five articles might be submitted to 
the general consideration of the church. Accordingly, the General 
Assembly, or Convocation, as it would be termed in England, in 
which these five articles were finally received, and incorporated 
among the canons of the church of Scotland, sat down at Perth on 
the 25th of August of the year just men.ioned. The Earl of Had- 
dington, and the Lords Carnegy and Scoon, were appointed to re- 
present the king, as his commissioners in it. Spottiswood, now 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, founding his claim upon his rank as 
primate aud metropolitan of the kingdom, took the chair as mode- 
rator ; while the assembly was composed of prelates, noblemen, and 
barons, moderators of presbyteries, whose seats were permanent, and 
clergymen selected by the bishops in their diocesan synods. The 
king’s letter to the assembly, urging in the strongest terms the adop- 
tion of the articles, was first read; after which, a long and stormy 
discussion ensued, which ended in his majesty’s request being com- 
plied with. 

Aud what, an English reader may now be permitted to ask, were 
these so much contested articles’ What were the articles which 
King James considered it so necessary to the integrity and welfare of 
the church of Scotland to procure the incorporation of within her 
canon law—which the bishops of the same church were so afraid to 
run the risk of offending the prejudices, or rousing the jealousy of 
some members by pre maturely adopting—and which, after they had 
been, both canonically and legally, (for they were ratified by act of 
parliament in 1621,) adopted, became such a stumbling-block to the 
presbyterian ze alots of the period, that strife and dissension, fire and 
sword, robbery, sacrilege, and murder, were, as we have already re- 
marked, deemed offences slight in comparison with a toleration of 
them. They were articles which simply enjoined kneeling as the 
most decorous and appropriate form of receiving the holy commu- 
nion, Which appointed the observance of certain religious holidays, 
which held that confirmation was an edifying rite, which allowed of 
baptism in private houses; and which permitted the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper to be administered to the sick and the dying, when 
they were not able to appear for the purpose of partaking of the 
sacred symbols of a Redeemer’s love to mankind in the house of 
God. But, that we may give no reason for supposing that we do 
injustice to either of the two parties whose opposition to one another 
on the subject of the Five Articles of Perth form a principal feature 
of the melancholy and unchristian annals of the seventeenth century, 
we here transcribe, rerbaiim et literatim, the articles themselves. 


“1. Seeing that we are commanded by God himself, that when we come to 
worship him, we fall down and kneel before God our Maker ; and considering 
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withal, that there is no part of divine worship more heavenly and spiritual 
than is the holy receiving of the blessed body and blood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, lke as the most reverend and humble gesture of our 
body in our meditation, and the lifting up of our hearts best becometh so 
divine and sacred an action; therefore, notwithstanding that our church hath 
used, since the reformation of religion, to celebrate the holy communion to 
the people sitting, by reason of the great abuse of knee ling used in the idola- 
trous worship of the sacrament by the papists ; yet seeing all memory of by- 
past superstition is past, in reverence of God, and in due regard of so divine a 
mystery, and in remembrance of so mystical a union as we are made partakers 
of, the assem! bly thinketh good that the blessed sacrament be celebrated, here- 
after, meekly and reverently upon their knees. 

“2. If any good Christian, visited with long sickness, and known to the pas- 
tor, by reason of his present infirmity be unable to resort to the church for re- 
ceiving the holy communion, or being sick shall declare to the pastor, upon his 
conscience, that he thinketh his sickness to be deadly, and shall earnestly 
desire to receive the same in his house, the minister shall not deny him so 
great a comfort, lawful warning being given to him the night before ; ‘and that 
there be three or four of good religion ‘and conve rsation, free of all lawful im- 
pediments, present with the sick person, to communicate with him, who must 
also provide a convenient place in his house, and all things necessary for the 


reverend administration thereof, according to the order prescribed in the 
church. 


3. The minister shall often admonish the people, that they defer not the 
bay ptism of infants any longer than the next Lord’s day after the child is born, 
unless upon a great and reasonable cause declared to the minister, and by him 
approved, the same be postponed; as also they shall warn them, that, without 
great cause, they procure not their children to be baptized at home in thei 
houses; but when great need shall compel them to baptize in private houses, 
(in which case the minister shall not refuse to do it, upon the knowledge of 
the great need, and being timely required thereto,) then baptism shall be ad- 
ministered after the same form as it should have been in the congregation : 
and the minister shall, the Lord’s day after any such private baptism, declare 
in the church that the infant was so baptized, and therefore ought to be re- 
ceived as one of the true flock of Christ’s fold. 

“4. Forasmuch as one of the special means for staying the increase of 
popery, and settling of true religion in the hearts of the people, is, that a 
special care be taken of young children, their education, and how they are 
catechized, which, in time of the primitive church, was most carefully attended 
to, as being most profitable to cause young children in their tender years to 
drink in the knowledge of God and his religion, but is now altogether neg- 
lected, in respect of the great abuse and errors which crept into the popish 
church, by making thereof a sacrament of confirmation; therefore, that all 
superstitions built thereupon may be rescinded, and that the matter itself, 
being most necessary for the education of youth, may be reduced to the primi- 
tive integrity, it is thought good that the minister in every parish should 
catechize all young children of eight years of age, and see that they have the 
knowledge, and be able to make re shearsal of the Lord’s Prayer, Belief, and 
‘Ten Commandments, with answers to the questions of the small catechism 
used in our church; and that every bishop in his visitation shall censure the 
minister who shall be found remiss therein ; and the said bishops shall cause 
the said children to be presented before them, and bless them with prayer for 
the increase of their knowledge, and the continuance of God’s heavenly graces 
with every one of them. 

“5. As we abhor the superstitious observance of festival days by the papists, 
and detest all licentious and profane abuses thereof by the common sort of 
professors ; so we think that the inestimable benefits received from God by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, his birth, passion, resurrection, ascension, and sending 
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down of the Holy Ghost, were commendably and goodly remembered at 
certain particular days and times, by the whole church of the world, and may 
be so now; therefore the assembly admitteth, that every minister shall, upon 
these days, have the commemoration of the aforesaid inestimable benefits, and 
make choice of several and pertinent texts of Scripture, and frame their doc- 
trine and exhortation thereto, and rebuke all superstitious observation and 


licentious profanation thereof.” 

Such, totidem verbis, were the Five Articles of Perth. However 
much individual members of the church of Christ may be inclined to 
disapprove of the source from which they originated, and of the man- 
ner in which they were forced, by undue lay influence, upon the 
attention of the Scottish church, it is hardly possible for any man, 
having the slight claim to candour and impartiality of feeling, to detect 
in them any thing which is not consonant with the dearest principles 
and warmest affections of Christianity. Indeed, the Scottish Presby- 
terian Kirk of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has done little 
better than practically acknowledge the reasonableness of the grounds 
on which their provisions were advocated upwards of two hundred 
years ago; secing that although she does not publicly practise kneel- 
ing at the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and in the other parts 
of her congregational worship, yet in their families her ministers 
almost universally adopt that posture in offering up their devotions 
to Heaven—that forms of prayer now daily issue from her, for, among 
other things, “ days of more than ordinary solemnity”’—that confirm- 
ation is acknowle dg ed, in the writings of some of her chief doctors, 
to be a rite whose want it is important to compensate for by other 
means*—that private baptism is in use in three Presbyterian parishes 
in Scotland out of four—and that one of the strongest objections ad- 
mitted by the same ministers to the wisdom and efficiency of their 
own system of ecclesiastical polity is, the denial of the holy commu- 
nion to the aged, the sick, and the infirm. 

On the promulgation of the Perth Articles, they were, by a vast 
majority, approved of, and submitted to, both by the clergy and laity 
throughout the kingdom. In Edinburgh, however, the opposition to 
them, on the part of such ministers and their flocks, as were tainted 
with the malignant spirit of Puritanism was very great; and this, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that, generally, speaking, the arti- 
cles, though sanctioned by law, were not compulsorily enforced 
against those who chose to refuse compliance with them. In the 
case of those who were punished for such refusal, it is not to be for- 
gotten that their punishment was rather the consequence of seditious 
railing against the conduct and motives of the powers by whom the 
articles were enacted, than the result of mere disapprobation of the 
articles themselves. In proof of this fact we may mention, that one 
of the ministers arraigned before the High Commission for non-com- 
plianee, was charged, not simply with inhibiting his people from 
kneeling during the Lord’s Supper, but also for openly declaring that 
“the conclusion of the General Assembly ’’—his own supreme eccle. 
siastical court—** was in itself superstitious and damnable, and inclined 


* See the Theologic a Lectures of the late Dr. Hill, Professor of Divinity in 
St. Andrews. 
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for the most part to idolatry.” Besides, of what punishment both 


ecclesiastical and civil, if confined within the bounds of reason and 
moderation, might not any ministers of an established church be 
justly deemed worthy, who could—a few individuals, and forgetting 
the obedience due by them to the ordinance of the church under 
whose authority they professed to be, and actually were—so far forget 
both their ordination vows and common decency, as, in perverse 
defianee of such authority, to encourage and abet their congregations 
in shewing practically—by every sort of irreverent demeanour, by 
sitting, by standing, and even by walking about (!) while helping 
themselves to the sacred symbols—the grossest contempt for the 
most sacred and solemn rite of the Christian re ‘ligion ! 

It is not pretended, even by the enemies of ‘the Five Articles of 
Perth, that more than forty-five ministers and members of the assem- 
bly which deliberated on them dissented from the act of their bre- 
thren, in constituting them part and parcel of the canons of the 
Scottish church ; and had they been in reality so oppressive to the 
consciences of this small minority as the admirers of the latter are 
fond of representing them to have been, there can be no doubt that 
the plain course for the forty-five to have pursued was to have re- 
tired from communion with the church, and to have left her in a 
state of tranquillity, as the lawful and established church of the land. 
Instead of making this sacrifice—a sacrifice which would have en- 
tailed upon them the loss of their benefices, and of the chief portion 
of the power which they enjoyed to indulge their ambition and 
spiritual arrogance at the expense of the best interests of the com- 
munity—they remained in possession of their livings, and continued, 
Sunday after Sunday, to excite, within the breasts of their flocks, 
every evil passion of human nature, both against the articles and 
against the church which, contrary to their own wishes and opinions, 
had dared to adopt them. It is not one of the least melancholy and, 
indeed, ludicrous symptoms of the fanaticism of these persons and 
their followers, that when the articles were ratified by act of parlia- 
ment, they saw, or affected to see, the hand of the Almighty miracu- 
lously interfering to announce his approbation of their conduet, and 
his detestation of the “ superstitious,” “ idolatrous,” and “damnable,” 
resolutions of the assembly of Perth. We are gravely told, by one 
of themselves—the historian, Calderwood—that when the king's com- 
missioner rose from his seat on the throne, for the purpose, accord- 
ing to custom, of touching the Perth articles with the sceptre, a fear- 
ful flash of lightning illuminated the hall; and that, after two more 
flashes in quick succession, so thick a darkness overspread the parlia- 
ment, that every one present was struck with terror and dismay ! 
The same veracious chronicler marks the day on which this oceurred 
as the “ Black Saturday ;’ a day, he adds, in allusion to the dis- 
charge of cannon from the castle of Edinburgh at its commencement, 
“ which began with fire from the earth in ‘the morning, and ended 
with fire from heaven in the evening.”’* 
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* Calderwood, 7§ 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from vol. xx. p. 630.) 


Tuk following extract from the Life of Archbishop Secker may further 


illustrate the account given in the last Number relative to the vacancy 
of the see of Gloucester in 1734-5. We have already seen the strenu- 
ous opposition which Bishop Gibson, in the exercise of the “ eccle- 
siastical ministry’ entrusted to him, made to an intended appointment : 
it will be seen from the following, that the amiable and excellent person 
who was finally chosen to the vacant see was prevailed on to accept 
of it only by the bishop’s earnestness. This implies how entirely the 
disposal rested at that time with the bishop. And the same appears 
also from the fact, that the notice which Secker received, about the 
same time, “ that the king had fixed on him to be Bishop of Bristol,” 
was conveyed to him in a letter from Bishop Gibson. The two bishops 
were consecrated together, Jan. 19, 1734-5. The extract following 
goes back to a somewhat earlier period in Secker’s life, as connecting 
together, in an interesting way, the names of some of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the church of England, of the last century :— 


“ Mr. Secker had been destined by his father for orders among the dis- 
senters. With this view, during the last years of his education, his studies 
were chiefly turned towards divinity, in which he made such quick advances, 
that, by the time he was three-and-twenty, he had read over carefully a great 
part of the Scriptures, particularly the New Testament in the original, and the 
best comments upon it, Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, the Apostolical 
Fathers, Whiston’s Primitive Christianity, and the principal writers for and 
against ministerial and lay conformity ; with many others of the most esteemed 
treatises in theology. But... not being able at that time to decide on some 
abstruse doctrines, or to determine absolutely what communion he should 
embrace, he resolved, like a wise and honest man, to pursue some profession 
which should leave him at liberty to weigh these things more maturely in his 
thoughts, and not oblige him to declare or teach publicly opinions which were 
not yet thoroughly settled in his own mind. Therefore, about the end of the 
year 1716, he applied himself to the study of physic ; and, after gaining all the 
insight into it he could, by reading the usual preparatory books, and attending 
the best lectures during that and the following winter in London, in order to 
improve himself still more, in January, 1718-19, he went to Paris. .... Here 
... Was his first knowledge of Mr. Martin Benson, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, one of the most agreeable and virtuous men of his time, with whom 
he quickly became much connected, and not many years after, was united to 
him by the strongest bonds of affinity as well as affection. 

“ During the whole of Mr. Secker’s continuance at Paris, he kept up a 
constant correspondence with Mr. Butler,* who before this time had taken 
orders, and, on the recommendation of Dr. Clarke and Mr. Edward Talbot, 
son to Bishop Talbot, was appointed, by Sir Joseph Jekyll, preacher at the 
Rolls. Mr. Butler took occasion to mention his friend Mr. Secker, without 
his knowledge, to Mr. Talbot, who promised, in case he chose to take orders 
in the church of England, to engage the bishop his father to provide for him. 
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[* Who had been his schoolfellow at an academy at Gloucester, afterwards 
removed to Tcwkesbury. ] 
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This was communicated to Mr. Secker, in a letter from Mr. Butler, about the 
beginning of May, 1720. He had not, at that time, come to any resolution of 
quitting the study of physic, but he began to foresee many obstacles to his 
pursuing that profession ; and having never discontinued his application to 
theology, his former difficulties, both with regard to conformity and some 
other doubtful points, had gradually lessened, as his judgment became stronger 
and his reading and knowledge more extensive. It appears, also, from two of 
his letters still in being, written from Paris to a friend in England, (both of 
them prior to the date of Mr. Butler’s, above mentioned, ) that he was greatly 
dissatisfied with the divisions and disturbances which at that particular period 
prevailed amongst the dissenters. In this state of mind Mr. Butler’s unex- 
pected proposal found him, which he was therefore very well disposed to take 
into consideration ; and after deliberating carefully on the subject of such a 
change for upwards of two months, he resolved at length to embrace the offer, 
and for that purpose quitted France the latter end of July, or beginning of 
August, 1720. 

“On his arrival in England, he was introduced to Mr. Talbot, with whom 
he cultivated a close acquaintance ; but it was, unfortunately, of very short dura- 
tion ; for, in the month of December, that gentleman caught the small-pox, and 
died. This was a great shock to all his friends, who had justly conceived the 
highest expectations of him; but especially to an amiable lady whom he had 
lately married, and who was very near sinking under so sudden and grievous a 
stroke. Mr. Secker, besides sharing largely in the common grief, had peculiar 
reason to lament an accident that seemed to put an end at once to all his 
hopes ; but he had taken his resolution, and he determined to persevere. It 
was some encouragement to him to find that Mr. Talbot had, on his death-bed, 
recommended him, together with Mr. Benson and Mr. Butler, to his father’s 
notice. Thus did that excellent young man, (for he was but twenty-nine when 
he died, ) by his nice discernment of characters and his considerate good-nature, 
provide most effectually, in a few solemn moments, for the welfare of that 
church from which he himself was so prematurely snatched away ; and at the 
same time raised up (when he least thought of it) the truest friend and pro- 
tector to his wife and unborn daughter, who afterwards found in Mr. Secker 
all that tender care and assistance which they could have hoped for from the 
nearest relative. .... 

‘* He now spent a considerable part of his time in London, where he quickly 
gained the esteem of the most learned and ingenious men of those days, par- 
ticularly of Dr. Clarke, rector of St. James's, and the celebrated Dean Berkeley, 
alterwards Bishop of Cloyne, with whom he every day became more delighted 
and more closely connected. He paid frequent visits of gratitude and friendship 
to Mrs. Talbot, widow of Mr. Edward Talbot, by whom she had a daughter 
five months after his decease. With her lived Mrs. Catharine Benson, sister 
to Bishop Benson, whom, in many respects, she greatly resembled. She had 
been for many years Mrs. ‘Talbot’s inseparable companion, and was of un- 
speakable service to her at the time of her husband’s death, by exerting all her 
courage, activity, and good sense, (of which she possessed a large share,) to 
support her friend under so great an affliction; and by afterwards attending 
her sickly infant with the utmost care and tenderness, to which, under Provi- 
dence, was owing the preservation of a very valuable life. 

‘“‘ bishop Talbot being, in Nov. 1721, appointed to the see of Durham, 
Mr. Secker was, in Dec. 1722, ordained deacon by him in St. James’s church, 
and priest not long after, in the same place, where he preached his first sermon, 
March 28,1722. The bishop’s domestic chaplain at that time was Dr. Rundle, 
a man of warm fancy and very brilliant conversation, but apt sometimes to be 
carried by the vivacity of his wit into indiscreet and ludicrous expressions, 
which created him enemies, and on one occasion produced disagreeable con- 
sequences. With him Mr. Secker was afterwards associated in the bishop's 
family, and both taken down by his lordship to Durham in July, 1723. 
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“On the death of Sir George Wheler, in 1723-4, the bishop gave his pre- 
bend of Durham to Mr. Benson, and the rectory of Houghton-le-Spring to 
Mr. Secker. This valuable piece of preferment putting it in his power to fix 
himself in the world in a manner agreeable to his inclinations, he soon after 
made a proposal of marriage to Mrs. Benson, above mentioned, which being 
accepted, they were married by Bishop Talbot, in King Street Chapel, Oct. 28, 
1725. At the earnest desire of both, Mrs. Talbot and her daughter consented 
to live with them, and the two families from that time became one. 

“‘ Not long before this, Bishop Talbot had given the rectory of Haughton, 
near Darlington, to Mr. Butler. There was a necessity for rebuilding a great 
part of the parsonage-house, and Mr. Butler had neither money nor talents for 
that work. Mr. Secker, therefore, who had his friends always in his thoughts, 
and was now in great favour with his patron, persuaded him to give Mr. Butler, 
in exchange for Haughton, the rectory of Stanhope, which was of much 
greater value, and without any such incumbrance. In the winter of 1725-6, 
Mr. Butler published the first edition of his incomparable Sermons. Mr. 
Secker took much pains to render his style more familiar, and his meaning 
more obvious ; yet they were, at last, by many called obscure. But whatever 
requires attention is not of course obscure. No one (as Dr, Clarke rightly 
observed on this occasion) ever imputed obscurity to Euclid’s Elements. ... . 
Mr. Secker gave his friend the same assistance in the discourse prefixed to the 
second edition, and also in that noble work which he afterwards published, 
‘ The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature.’. ... 

““In July, 1732, the Duke of Grafton, then lord-chamberlain, appointed 
him chaplain to the king. For this favour he was indebted to Dr. Sherlock, 
who having heard him preach at Bath, had conceived the highest opinion of 
his abilities, and thought them well worthy of being brought forwards into 
public notice. From that time, an intimacy commenced betwixt them, and he 
received from that great prelate many solid proofs of esteem and friendship. 

‘““ His month of waiting, at St. James’s, happened to be August, and on 
Sunday the 27th of that month he preached before the queen, the king being 
then abroad. A few days after, her majesty sent for him into her closet, and 
held a long and gracious conversation with him. In the course of it, he took 
an opportunity of mentioning to her his friend, Mr. Butler. The queen said 
she thought he had been dead. Mr. Secker assured her he was not. Yet her 
majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Blackburne if he was not dead! His 
answer was, ** No, madam, but he is buried.”” And indeed the retirement of 
Stanhope, where he spent almost his whole time, was too solitary for his dis- 
position, which had in it a natural cast of gloominess. And though these 
recluse hours were by no means lost either to private improvement or public 
utility, yet he felt at times very painfully the want of that select society of 
friends to which he had been accustomed, and which could inspire him with 
the greatest cheerfulness. Mr. Secker, who knew this, was extremely anxious 
to draw him out into a more active and conspicuous scene, and omitted no 
opportunity of expressing this desire to such as he thought capable of pro- 

moting it. And not long after this, on Mr. Talbot’s being made lord chan- 
cellor, he found means to have Mr. Butler recommended to him for his chaplain. 
His lordship accepted and sent for him. This promotion bringing him back 
into the world, the queen very soon appointed him her clerk of the closet, from 
whence he rose, as his talents became more known, to those high dignities 
which he afterwards enjoyed. 

‘** Mr. Secker now began to have a public character, and stood high in the 
estimation of those who were allowed to be the best judges of merit. He had 
already given proofs of abilities that plainly indicated the eminence to which 
he must one day rise as a preacher and a divine, and it was not long before 
an opportunity offered of placing him in an advantageous point of view. Dr. 
Tyrwhit, who succeeded Dr. Clarke as rector of St. James's, in 1729, found 
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that preaching in so large a church endangered his health. Bishop Gibson, 
therefore, his father-in-law, proposed to the Crown that he should be made 
residentiary of St. Paul's, and that Mr. Secker should succeed him in the 
rectory. ‘This arrangement was so acceptable to those in power, that it took 
place without any difficulty. Mr. Secker was instituted rector the 18th of 
May, 1733; and, in the beginning of July, he went to Oxford to take his degree 
of Doctor of Laws, not. being of sufficient standing for that of divinity. On 
this occasion it was that he preached his celebrated sermon on the Advantages 
and the Duties of Academical Education, which was universally allowed to be 
a masterpiece of sound reasoning and just composition. It was printed at the 
desire of the heads of houses, and quickly passed through several editions. . . 
‘ At the next waiting at Hampton Court, the queer again sent for him, and 
said very obliging things to him of this sermon. And it was thought that the 
reputation he had acquired by it contributed not a little towards that pro- 
motion which very soon followed its publication ; for in December, 1734, he 
received a very unexpected notice, by letter, from ‘Bishop Gibson, that the king 
had fixed on him to be Bishop of Bristol. Dr. Ruadle had a little before this 
been proposed by the Lord Chancellor Talbot for the see of Gloucester ; but 
on account of some imprudences of speech charged on the doctor by Mr. Venn, 
the Bishop of London opposed this nomination, and with much difficulty pre- 
vailed on Dr. Benson to accept that dignity. Dr. Fleming was about the same 
time promoted to the see of Carlisle ; and the three new bishops were all con- 
secrated together in Lambeth Chapel, January 19, 1734-5, the consecration 
sermon being preached by Dr. Thomas, now Bishop of Winchester.”* 


The following passage gives a more particular account of Bishop 
Benson. Having mentioned Bishop Secker’s appointment to the 
deanery of St. Paul’s and his resignation of the living of St. James's, 
his biographers proceed :— 


“‘ But the ease which this late change of situation gave him was very soon 
disturbed by a heavy and unexpected stroke, the loss of his three friends, 
Bishops Butler, Benson, and Berkeley, who were all cut off within the space 
of one year. Of these eminent men, who were thus joined in death as they 
had been throughout life, and with whom Bishop Secker was most intimately 
connected from his earliest years, two are so well known to the world by their 
immortal writings, and the just applause of contemporary authors, that they 
need no other memorial. But the name of Benson, being written only on the 
hearts of those that knew him, deserves some further notice in this plac e. 

“ He was educated at the Charter House, and removed from thence to Christ 
Church, in Oxford, where he had several noble pupils, whose friendship and 
veneration for him continued to the end of life. His favourite study in early 
years was the mathematics, in which he was well skilled, and had also an ex- 
cellent taste for painting, architecture, and the other fine arts. He accom- 
panied the late Earl of Pomfret in his travels, and in Italy became acquainted 
with Mr. Berkeley, as he did at Paris with Mr. Secker. Le was, from his 
youth to his latest age, the delight of all who knew him. His manner and 
behaviour were the result of great natural humanity, polished by a thorough 
knowledge of the world and “the most perfect good breeding, mixed with a 
dignity which, on occasions that called for it, no one more properly supported. 
His piety, though awfully strict, was inexpressibly amiable. It diffused such 
a sweetness through his temper, and such a benevolence over his countenance, 
as none who were acquainted with him can ever forget. Bad nerves, bad 
health, and naturally bad spirits, were so totally subdued by it, that he not 
only seemed, but in reality was, the happiest of men. He looked upon all 
that the world calls important—its pleasurcs, its riches, its various competi- 
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* Secker’s Life, prefixed to his Works, vol. i. pp. xiii. —xvii. 
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tions—with a playful and good-humoured kind of contempt ; and could make 
persons ashamed of their follies by a raillery that never gave pain to any 
human being. Of vice he always spoke with severity and detestation, but 
looked on the vicious with the tenderness of a pitying angel. His turn was 
highly sociable, and his acquaintance very extensive. Wherever he went he 
carried cheerfulness and improvement along with him. As nothing but the 
interests of Christianity and virtue seemed considerable enough to give him 
any lasting anxiety, so, on the other hand, there was no incident so trifling 
from which he could not raise amusement and mirth. 

“ It was much against his will that he was appointed Bishop of Gloucester, 
and from that see he would never remove. le was, however, a vigilant and 
active prelate. He revived the very useful institution of rural deans, he aug- 
mented several livings, he beautified the church, and greatly improved the 
palace. It was an act of kindness to his friend which cost him his life. At 
the request of Dr. Secker, he went from Gloucester to Bath to visit Bishop 
Butler, who lay ill at that place, and he found him almost at the point of 
death. After one day’s stay there, he was obliged to go to the northern ex- 
tremity of his diocese to confirm. The fatigue of these journeys (for, according 
to his constant practice, he travelled on horseback) and his business together 
produced an intlammation, and that a mortification, in his bowels, of which 
he died. The Bishop of Oxford [Secker] was appointed one of his executors, 
with a legacy of 300/., which he refused to take.”* 





SACRED POETRY. 





THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, 


A rvurr of these flowers is growing under the wall of the chapel of University 
College, upon a mound which still contains a few grave-stones. Hence the 
following lines :— 


Flower of the snowy cup and heart of gold ! 
So meekly to the ruthless blast unfurling, 
I love to mark thy coronal unfold 
Its pale, pure blessoms, delicately curling. 


lew footsteps on thy still, low nest intrude, 

Frew sounds—save moaning winds above it sweeping : 
And, like a nun in cloister solitude, 

Thou seem’st a lonely vigil to be keeping. 


For, save thy simple crown of stainless white, 
Scarce one of Flora’s lovely train is cheering 

Our wintry garden glades with her soft light ;— 
Thy solitary grace the more endearing. 


Within this quiet nook of hallowed earth, 
Where, in the chapel’s shade, the dead are resting, 
Beside their grave thy deep-sunk roots have birth, — 
With silv’ry gleams their drear, dark bed investing. 


And even thus, though other hearts grow cold, 
And no fond tear to other eyes be springing, 
Will gentle Love, with firm enduring hold, 
To the dark tomb, in patient faith, be clinging. 


* Ibid. pp. xxxii.—axxay, 




















































SACRED POETRY. 


How meckly, too, thy head thou dost bow down, 
Thy chatice ‘neath its veil of leaves concealing, 

As though the lowly beauty of thy crown 

Shrank from the light its loveliness revealing. 


And therefore careless eyes glance lightly by, 
Thy unobtrusive gracefulness unheeding : 

Oh! then thou shadowest forth, to Fancy's eye, 
Humility, from human gaze receding. 


Nursed on the chilling lap of wintry earth, 

Rocked by the piercing breezes round thee blowing, 
Thou hast no portion in the summer’s mirth— 

No bright companions near thy lone stem growing. 


Pale child of bleakest skies and winds austere, 
Thy head beneath the tempest’s might declining, 
Thou, in thy calm endurance, dost appear 
Emblem of woe, in patience unrepining. 


Flower of the snow-white vest! thy leaves are closed, 
The pale, brief daylight o’er thy bells is fading ; 

This tranquil mound where thou hast long repose 
Grey ev’ning’s dusky mantle is o’ershading. 


A poet’s benison be on thee, Flower! 
For the fond fancies ’mid thy chaplet dwelling 
Have wiled away a dreary winter hour, 
With gentle light the gloom around dispelling. 
KM. Ui. 
U/ iversity College. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Tue Editor begs toremind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


FOXE’S MARTYROLOGY. 


Sir,—I perceive, in your Number for the present month, some obser- 
vations, from the pen of Mr. Maitland, on the new edition of the Acts 
and icuiaiaes its of John Foxe. Mr. Maitland has advertised, also, 
‘ Notes on the Contributions of Mr. Townsend to this Edition.” He 
has republished, too, the last Six Letters of a series of twelve, anim- 
adverting upon the same work, which were originally given to the 
world in the years 1837 and 1838, in the pages of your Magazine, 
Will you oblige me, as an original subscriber to, and as a constant 
reader of, your luc ubrations, by inserting the very brief replies which 
I shall think it my duty to make to any observations which Mr. Maitland 
may submit to the public through this channel ; and permit me, that I 
may more effectually clear the way for my answers to his letters in 
the Magazine, first to notice his advertisement in the several news. 
papers, and also his ‘ Six more Letters.” 1 will then, as shortly, yet 
us fully, as his several attacks may demand, reply to them all, be gins 
ning with that in the Number for Dec ember. 
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FOXE’S MARTYROLOGY. 


With respect to his advertisement, ‘* Notes on Mr. Townsend's Con- 
tributions to the New Edition of John Foxe,” I can only inform Mr. 
Maitland that 1 shall be most happy to read them; and he may be 
assured that I shall be no less happy to improve my mind and increase 
my knowledge by his criticisms— 
** If some more sober critic comes abroad, 
If right, I smile ; if wrong, I kiss the rod.” 

Mr, Maitland also will be no less happy to be benefited by me; 
and thus our mutual remarks may be considered as a mutual effort to 
improve each other. I will inform him, as we proceed in the discus- 
sion, of the benefit which I may derive from his efforts. It will, I 
trust, be greater than that which I can remember to have followed 
from my study of his previous labours. 

The next point on which [ would speak is the “ Six more Letters.” 

Very sorry was I, in these days of apostasy and treason, when the 
dry rot of indifference to the progress of the ancient superstitions, which 
neither our fathers nor ourselves were able to hear, is corrupting the 
beams of our tabernacle in the wilderness, to read many of his obser- 
vations. Your pages are too valuable to permit me to examine 
them in detail. 1 will therefore merely mention the subject of each 
letter, and condense my replies in the smallest possible space. 

The first letter contains remarks on Foxe's account of Francis of 
Assissi, the founder of the Franciscan order, John Foxe derides him. 
Mr. Maitland considers his derision as most absurd. My answer shall 
be derived from Mr. Maitland’s own comparison in p. 76 :--« The 
false enemies and foofish friends have daubed the originators of the 
mendicant orders with alternate coats of dirty slander and childish 
praise, till they become in the predicament of some of the figures in 
our churches, where, between the Iconoclast rebel and the whitewash- 
ing churchwarden, the features can scarcely be traced.” 

This is a pretty comparison. John Foxe is the Iconoclast, and 
Mr. Maitland the churechwarden; and 1 wish him joy of the self- 
assumed office. He confesses (p. 17 7) that he “cannot decide whether 
Francis actually pierced his hands and feet with nails.” John Foxe 
believes the common story that he did so. 

loxe expresses the disbelief of the saintship of Francis in no draw- 
ing-reom language, but in the bold and coarse style which shocks the 
present day. Mr. Maitland calls his language “trash.” (p. 85.) He 
demands, “ what good can be done by reprinting it? and whethe r the 
church of England has no resource against Rome but railing and call- 
ing names?’ Qur resources, I answer, against Rome, are derived 
from the holy Scriptures, from. antiquity, from the Fathers, from sound 
learning, scholarlike criticism, and every feeling which the love of 
truth and liberty can engender in the human heart; and all contro- 
versy ought to ‘be discussed in the most calm and unimpassioned 
manner. But Foxe lived in a day when men were burnt to death for 
not believing doctrines which were supported by the false legends and 
detestable frauds of such impositions as the stigmata of St. Francis; 
and indignation against cruelty made him no less severe with the im- 
positions by which they were upheld. The strong language of that 
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indignation deserves to be described by other epithets than « trash and 
railing.” 

The second letter contains further remarks on the language of Foxe, 
some of which is defensible, some indefensible. I shall only notice 
that which Mr. Maitland calls “sad stuff, in point of taste and reli- 
gion.” (p. 96.) 

In the high and palmy state of the church of Rome, one of its bitter 
opponents wrote a paper against its bishops and clergy, which pur- 
ported to be a letter from Lucifer, Prince of Darkness, to the princes 
of the church, to thank them for “ the manner in which their influence 
crowded his dominions.’’ Mr. Maitland expresses his profound con- 
tempt for this brochure. I have already, in a former publication,* 
called it a severe and bitter libel. Our ancestors used more un- 
courteous language, as well as more fiery arguments, on both sides, 
than their silky sons ; but I tell Mr. Maitland, in all soberness of feel- 
ing, that if it be indeed true, as he believes, and as I believe, that 
moral and spiritual evil was introduced, and is continued in the world, 
by a fallen and powerful spirit, who rejoices to destroy the effects of 
Christ’s redemption ; that the devil in his hell is to be congratulated when 
the clergy of Christ’s church poison the waters of life, and instead of 
healing souls, increase their diseases, and thus thrust them down from 
heaven to hell. In vain do they worship God, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. This may seem strong language ; but stronger 
language must be used before we can expel from our church the poison 
which is beginning once more to pervade it. 

The third letter abuses Wycliffe and some of his friends, who are 
defended by Foxe, for asserting that the temporalities of the church 
are resumable at the pleasure of the princes and great men who were 
their donors. 

Is not the assertion in one sense true? The property of the church 
was given at the first, and the same property is secured by the state 
in perpetuity, on condition that true Christianity is taught to the people. 
If the clergy of the present day, from Archbishop Howley to the 
poorest incumbent of the church, were to conspire together to teach 
submission to a foreign power, treason to the state, unitarianisin, or 
popery, would not the state be justified in withdrawing its protection 
from that property, and in punishing conspiracy by confiscation ? 
The clergy are not the church. ‘The church is the congregation of 
faithful men, the family of Christ, of whom the clergy are the ser- 
vants, as well as the fathers and instructors, The clergy have once 
taught the people erroneously and served them treacherously, and they 
may do so again. Ifso, the congregation must punish them, 

The fourth letter treats with just contempt the story that six thou- 
sand children’s heads were found in a fish pond. Mr. Maitland, with 
much humour and most amusing sarcasm, proves Foxe to be credulous, 
and his editor to be unwise. 

The fifth letter condemns the opinions which Foxe approves, and 
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which were held by Thorpe, a Lollard, and others, on the subject of 
the church property. I have already replied to these remarks. 

The last letter condemns the martyrologist for his general abuse of 
the prelates and bishops of the church. Arundel, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had put some churches under an interdict that is, he 
had prohibited the worship of God on the Lord’s-day because the 
bells were not rung as he passed. Foxe condemns this conduet in his 
usual unsparing langu: ive. Mr. Maitland calls this language “ low 
radical mockery at all ecclesiastical authority.” (p. 135.) He asks 
whether any one of the admirers of Ioxe will come forward and say 
that this was written in the style and with the feelings of a Christian ? 

I answer, that approve most of the language which Foxe has used. 
With respect to the affirmation that the circulation of such remarks 
on bishops and prelates will injure the cause of the church and its 
higher magistrates in the present day, can only say it produces more 
surprise than conviction. No reader of the pages of John Foxe can 
possibly imagine that the language which the martyrologist applies to 
Arundel and the martyr- burning bishops, who exerted ‘the mselves to 
reduce England to the yoke of Rome, can be applied to the mild and 
gentle virtues of Howley and his brethren. It might have been sup- 
posed that Mr. Maith ind would have paused before he imagined the 
possibility of such an identity. He may be assured of this, that if he 
and his brethren, who are beginning to palliate the follies, defend the 
conduct, explain away the doctrines, and endeavour to reconcile the 
pe ople and church of Kngland to the yoke of Rome, shall persevere 
much longer in their wickedness and ‘folly, they will provoke a re- 
action against them, which shall elicit from the people much severer 
language than John Foxe has used. I tell him, too, that if our 
Howleys, Blomfields, and Sumners, imitate the conduct of Arundel, 
they w ill deserve the same conte mpt which Foxe heaped on Arundel. 
If the *y behave like Land, they will deserve, not to lose their heads, 
but to be deposed from their high office by a national synod, amidst the 
universal execration of the pe ople. Mr. Maitland may be certain that 
the people love the clergy of their church; but they love more, far 
more than they love their clergy, the truth of Christ’s gospel, and the 
constitutional libe rty, both of which Rome opposed and hated. 

At the conclusion of this letter, Mr. Maitland inquires whether 
Mr. ‘Townsend will vindicate an expression of a man named Purvey, 
approved by Foxe, “ that every Christian, as well as the priests and 
clergy, is pe ormitted by the law of God to preach the gospel, privately 
to their neighbours.” (page 141.) 

1 answer, that none but the bishop, the priest, and the deacon, who 
is set apart, ordained, and consecrated to the office, may teach or 
preach in the name of the church, which can alone, according to 
Christ’s own ordinance, give them authority to do so. But I affirm 

my belief also, that John Nokes, who is a C hristian, is ever permitted 
by the same law of God to say to John Styles, w ho may be a profli- 
gate and blaspheming neig shbour, “ ‘Thou art a sinful man, my brother; 
repent, and be converted, that thy sins may be pardoned, and thy 
spirit be changed, and live.”  W ill Mr. Maitland de ny this? Is not 
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episcopal authority, rightly understood, perfectly consistent with the 
Christian duty of private exhortation, and with the privilege of 


Christian conversation ? 


Here, then, I end my brief notice of Mr. Maitland’s “ Six more 
Letters.” 1 am now brought to his letter in the British Magazine of 
this month. 

This letter, | observe, consists of eight pages. They refer, however, 
to the real and supposed errors of the editor, with which I have nothing 
todo, The only points which it may be necessary for me to notice 
are, an omission by Foxe, which is quoted to impugn his impartiality, 
and a personal observation respecting myself. 

The crime alleged against Foxe is, that, in drawing up the articles 
of impet achment against a man who was burned, Ioxe mentions the 
inan’s opinions against pilgrimages, transubstantiation, auricular con- 
fession, and other points of this nature; but he did not insert in the 
list the accusation, that the man taught the non-necessity of the sacra- 
ments to salvation. 

l’oxe, ] answer, was guilty of the fault which almost every writer 
of biography, excepting the inspired writers, has committed, of con- 
cealing the faults of those whom he eulogizes. He ought to have 
mentioned the article which he has omitted; and it is certain that 
many of the martyrs who were burned held opinions which the church 
of England now condemns. But it is no less true, that the man 
would have been burned if he had denied transubstantiation, even if 
he had maintained to the utmost the validity of the sacraments. Mr. 
Maitland cannot rail the seal off the bond. Foxe wrote to hold up to 
reprobation the cruelty, treachery, and abominations of Rome. Mr. 
Maitland and his friends hate the principles of Foxe more than they 
hate Ins language. They discover many, very many indefensible 
faults in his voluminous work; and they are saving the papists much 
trouble, while they are giving them also much satisfaction, by their 
incessant abuse of the m: rts rologist. I trust they will proceed, The 
wheat will be sifted from the chaff, and l*oxe, I believe, will be more 
honoured by our posterity than he was even venerated by our ancestors 
as the result of the controversy. 

Mr. Maitland has made one or two personal remarks on myself, 
which I deem it worth while to notice. He derides my catalogue of 
the names of those who have eulogized Foxe, as being put forward 
with “ childish parade ;” and he laughs at the mentioning of the name 
of the puritan Neal among them. He is pleased to remind me that 
praise is of no value, if it come, not from the praised, but from the dunce, 
the partisan, or the parasite.” 

My catalogue of names includes some of the best and most honoured, 
from W hitgift, the archbishop contemporary with Foxe, to Howley, 


the conte m porary of Maitland. 1 found Neal among the eulogizers of 
Foxe: and I would not omit him. 


He was a coarse and partial 
writer, 


who read history through the green spectacles of his own 
Opinions; but he was not a wilful liar. I am fully sensible of the 
value of the maxin dauduri a laudatis, W hich Mr. Maitland has quoted, 


though I hope we shall both obtain higher praise, when our account is 
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rendered, than that of the most highly-lauded from among our brethren. 
I am sorely tempted, when I read the crushing contempt with which 
the highly and deservedly-praised Mr. Faber has treated Mr. Maitland, 
and remember the various and numerous eulogies which have been 
heaped upon Mr. Maitland by others, to analyze the worthiness of 
those who have praised him, and to assist him in the inquiry whether 
his laurels have been entwined round his brow by the praised or by 
the dunce, by the partisan or the parasite. But I forbear doing so, 
and conclude my letter by informing Mr. Maitland, as to the “ childish 
parade” of my quotations, and as to the present controversy in general, 
that though we have not wit enough to please the public, nor learning 
enough to interest them, I trust we shall have so much good sense as 
to avoid becoming ridiculous, merely to entertain them, Let me add, 
also, that I have much higher, nobler, worthier objects claiming and 
receiving my attention than this controversy ; and that I earnestly re- 
commend him to employ bis undoubted talents, in imitation of my 
example, on matters which he may reflect upon with greater pleasure 
at the last, than in winning the approbation of the papist and the 
tractarian, and obtaining the contempt and disgust of the protestant, 
yet catholic churchman. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Gro. ‘TOWNSEND. 
College, Durham, Dec. 7, 1841. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above, Mr. Maitland has published the first 
number of his Notes on my contributions to the Preface to the new 
edition of John Foxe. He has, however, done so through Mr. Ri- 
vington. I shall therefore request Mr. Rivington to publish my 
reply. ‘The papers Mr. Maitland sends to the British Magazine, I 
shall beg the Editor to permit me to answer through the same channel. 
Those which he publishes in other quarters, [| shall also answer 
through the same medium. I do not speak presumptuously, though 
[ speak boldly and confidently, from the conviction of my love of 
truth and of the justice of my cause, when I say that I throw down 
the gauntlet both to Mr. Maitland, to the Editor of the Record,—who 
has also assailed me,—and to every other antagonist of any name, 
sect, or party, who assails the general propositions which I have un- 
dertaken to defend. The errors which disgrace Mr. Maitland’s 
* Notes on my contributions” are (to use his own expression) “ very 
remarkable.” If Mr. Rivington refuses to publish my reply to Mr. 
Maitland, I must seek some other portion of the yet unpoisoned 
press; I say this, for though my dear friend, his venerable father, 
published my Arrangement of the Bible, his son, in his honourable 
(though in this instance, I think, ill-judged) zeal for what he wrongly 
deemed the interest of the church, refused to publish my Charge to 
the Clergy of Northallerton, against ‘Tract No. 80, on Preaching the 
Atonement with Reserve. He was the London publisher of the 
Tracts. I then called upon the bishops to do that which their own 
wisdom {not the knowledge of my humble labour) has since induced 
them to do. I aecept the fact as an earnest that the church, by 
God's mercy, will stay the plague which is begun. If the bishops 
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will but do their duty, the catholic church in England, which protests 
against the errors and the novelties both of Geneva and of Rome, 
will be preserved as the salt of the earth,—the leaven which shall 
leaven the whole mass of mankind. 


FOX’S MARTY ROLOGY. 


Sir,—Mr. Maitland, in the last Number of the British Magazine, has 
charged ine either with stupidity or dishonesty,* in consequence of my 
assuming that your correspondentt “ W. B.” had used Foxe's s edition 
of 1583, in collating a passage in one account of “ John Brown,” with 
a copy of the life of the same man in my edition. In reply, I must 
refer Mr, Maitland to the notice appended to Vol. IL., which distinctly 
stated, that “the present work} is a reprint of the fourth edition of the 
original work of John Foxe, published in 15838, with the exception of 
certain passages introduced from the first three English editions, and 
from the fifth’’ Now as these several editions vary in many parti- 
culars, and my edition is stated to be a reprint of a@ specified and 
particular edition, in whom exists the “ stupidity or dishonesty” ? in 
“JV. B.” for comparing my edition with a very abbreviated and cur- 
tailed edition, like that of 1576; or in me, who, naturally enough, 
supposed that “ W. B.” would hav e followed the edition of 1583, of 
which mine was an avowed reprint? 1 have said before,§ that in the 
four standard editions of the Acts and Monuments, from 1570 to 1596, 
the story of John Brown may be found as I have given it.||_ I subjoin 
the references. Edition 1570, page 927; edition 1596, page 736 ; 
edition 1583, page 805. But, Sir, how will Mr. Maitland compla- 
cently resume his pen, when he finds that I make no reference to the 
edition of 1576, or to any more editions? And how singular that 
this should be the only edition to which Mr. Maitland should have 
access now, when there were times in which most of the early edi- 
tions of John Foxe were on his desk! How will his pulse beat when 
he finds that I have actually made “a mistake,”** in saying that my 
account of John Brown is in the corresponding place of the edition of 
1576, when I find that the editor of that abbreviated edition (who 
appears to be R. Daye)tt has wisely omitted, as I have done, one of 
two accounts of the same story. Yes, | have absolutely omitted one 
of two accounts, and Mr. Maitland is displeased! Had Linserted them 
both, Mr. Maitland would have charged me, as he does my friend 
Mr. ‘Townsend, with “ childish parade.”$4 I cannot occupy my time, 
or your pages, with any more of this foolish controversy. 
Your obedient servant, 
STerueN Reeo CatTtiey. 


Pulham. 

* Brit. Mag. No. C XXI. p. GU (printed 60.) 

t Acts and Monuments. I836—41. Vol. I. p. 491. Prelim. Dissertation. 
¢ Edition of the Acts and Monuments, 183j6—41. 

§ Vol. V. p. 694. | Vol. TV. Pp. IS]. 

q See his es letters on the same subject in the British Magazine. 


°° Brit. Mag. No. CX XI. p. 603 (printed 60. ) 
tt Edition 1576, p. 2009. *¢ Brit. Mag No. CX XI. p. 607. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM. 


Sir,—I was aware that Gregory Nazianzene* had spoken of man as a 
miniature world, and am not surprised to hear that Augustine has 
somewhere borrowed the same image. But when the Fathers, in their 
general and excessive use of rhetorical ornament, borrowed such 
phrases from the anthropomorphite philosophy, they certainly bor- 
rowed them in their own sense, and not in the sense of the lenders. 
They meant to signify that a peculiar variety of endowments meet 
and are combined in human nature, 


The diapason closing full in man, 


But they did not mean to express Pantheism ; and that man, being in 
God’s image, was in the image of the universe, because the universe is 
God. Neither did they allude in any way to the impure secrets of 
magic. No men more abhorred such atheistical impieties; and were 
such imputed to them, which is not the case, their vindication would 
be almost superfluous. 

But the observation that “ Taliesint has two poems headed re- 
spectively y Byd Mawr and Byd Bychan, the Great World, and the 
Little World,” may lead some readers to imagine that the author so 
called had, by a mere figure of patristic rhetoric, given such ¢itles to 
poems, themseives entirely uninfected with the Hermetic} philosophy. 
But the fact is otherwise. The former of those poems, as well as the 
unentitled poem in p. 184 of the Archaiology, is written in the lan- 
guage of Boehmen, and the very ancient school of which he was a 
disciple ; while the second of them involves its sense in profound ob- 
scurity. In illustration of this point, I will give the best version of 
them I am able to furnish. 


SONG OF THE MACROCOSM, 


I will adore my Father, 

My God, my supporter, 

Who placed, throughout my head, 

The soul of my reason, 

And made for my perception 5 
My seven faculties, 

Of fire, and earth, and water, and air, 

And mist, and flowers, 


ne 





Tt Above, p. 284. 

¢ Mr. C. W. Forster, in his Mahometanism Unveiled, ii. pp. 271, 2, has referred 
the origin of that philosophy to an inventive imagination of the Saracens or Arabs, 
But it was Egyptian, and anterior in date to the studies of that great nation; who 
in this, as in most other things, were imitators. Of this he may fully satisfy himself 
by referring to the following evidences :— Book of Enoch, chap. Ixiv. ver. 7. Diony- 
sius Mitylenwus apud Eudocia Violarium, Z.4 in Villoison Aneecd. p. 108. Joann, 
Antioch. apud Porphyrog. Excerpta a Valesio, p. 834. ‘The History and Works of 
Zosimus Panopolites. The Papyri published in Reuven’s Lettres sur les Papyrus, 
p. 72. J. Firmici Materni Mathesis, Z.3, chap. xv. JEnew Gazwi Theophrastus ; in 
two passages, to which ] cannot refer, the pages not being numbered. To all these 
may be added the curious remains of Britannia, of which a part are more ancient 
than Saracen philosophy. 





ne 
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ates? a 


And the southerly wind, 
As it were seven senses of reason 10 
For my Father to impel me. 
With the first I shall be animated, 
With the second I shall touch, 
With the third I shall ery out, 
With the fourth I shall taste, 15 
With the fifth I shall see, 
With the sixth I shall hear, 
With the seventh I shall smell ; 
And I will maintain, 
That seven skies there are 20 
Over the astrologer’s head ; 
And three portions of the ocean. 
The seas violently rage around, 
Great and wondrous is the sea. 
The world is not uniform. 25 
Very high is God aloft 
Above the planets. 
Very high is Sola, 
Very high is Luna, 
Very high is Marca 30 
The Marcarucia, 
Very high is Venus, 
Very high is Venerus, 
Very high is Severus, 
. And seventhly Saturnus. 35 
Very high is good God. 
| The five zones of the earth, 
How long shall they endure? 
. ‘ One is frigid 
And two are frigid, 40 
And the third is hot 
And inflexibly pernicious 
And inconceivably useless. 
The fourth is paradise, 
Too narrow for the many. 45 
The fifth very temperate, 
For the sustenance of the universe. 
Into three is the partition 
In the estimation of minstrels. 
One is Asia, 50 
Another is Africa, 
And the third is Europa. 
The comfort of baptism 
Endureth unto the judgment, 
d When all transgression is judged. 
s. Very high is my inspiration, 
0 To praise my Pervading Deity. 
if I am Taliesin. 
- The flood of the Diviner’s eloquence 
me Securely endureth unto the end, 60 


of After the manner® of Elphin. 
S, 


in anemone 
be * Or in the likeness of, or in imitation of, Yn ghynnelw Elphin. It was no 
nt mortal being to whom the bards gave that name. 
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Those who will study the Mysterium Magnum of Jacob Boehmen, 
will there see how the soul of man, or his “ inward holy body,” was 
compounded of the Seven Properties, under the influence of the Seven 
Planets; and on the Seven Days of the week of creation, ascribed to 
the seven planets respectively, according to the Mithriac or Hermetic 
week that is now in popular use.* By the creating is understood 
the body, which is twofold—viz., a spiritual body and a corporeal. 
Moses further says, God breathed into man the breath of life, and he 
became aliving soul. This signifies the living, speaking, understanding 
spirit, out of all the three ‘mag pret out of the inward Fire- 
World .... and out of the holy Light-World, and out of the outward 
Aerial World. ‘This is the Soul .... The body is a Limus of all 
Beings, and the soul is the expressed word—viz., the power and 
understanding of all Essences.” But “all Essences consist in the 
Seven Properties.” <‘ All the properties of the inward holy body, 
together with the outward, were in the first man composed in an equal 
harmony. The light shone through all the properties, &c.” You will 
remark, that in the Byd Mawr, ver. 22, there is a sudden and inex- 
plicable transition, from the seven properties and planetary spheres, to 
the ocean or sea. And it strikes me as a singular coincidence that 
Boehmen, as it were in the same train of thought, makes a similar 
allusion :—* Saturn, or the seventh property of the seventh day, is the 
rest or mansion of the other six days’ works, wherein they work as a 
spirit in the body. In the seventh property all things are brought 
into their end—viz., into the first day of the beginning of all essences. 
For the seventh day—viz., the seventh property of the eternal nature, 
is the transparent glassy seat before the throne of the Ancient in the 
Revelations.” You will observe that in the above poem Mars is 
called Venerus, Jupiter is calledSeverus, and Mercury is called Marca; 
but the latter, being the planetary demon under whom the Hermetic 
Art is placed, is exclusively invested with an additional title of honour, 


the very quintessence of gibberish. I will postpone another remark 
till after the second poem. 


SONG OF THE MICROCOSM. 


Fairly have I sung the World 

And will sing it one day more. 

Much will I reason and consider. 

I will address the Bards of the World, 


* Attention may be invited to the circumstance, that the planetary order which 
Our poet observes is neither that of the days of the week, nor that of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. But having placed the sun first, that is, nearest, it then follows, with 
that exception, the ancient distribution of the planets, By this method it preserves 
the two termini of the planetary week, viz., the Sun and Moon for the first and 
second day, and Saturn for the seventh, without regarding the intermediate days. 
But as this method quadrates with no scheme of astronomy, it must have been 
adopted with the intention of conciliating (as far as might be) the Mithriac week 
with the planetary system. 

+ Myst. Magn. chap. xvi. sec. 27. Italics sic. 
t I observe that both Sola and Marea have feminine terminations ; but whether in 


this there be any spice of Virgin Sophia, or merely a bold stroke for a rhyme, is more 
than I can say. 
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Seeing that they speak not to me. 
What is the World’s support, 
Not, being destitute, to fall ? 
Or, if the World were to fail, 
Upon what would it descend ? 
Who would give it any support ? 
What a mere pilgrim the World is! 
When it falls incessantly 

Verily it is passing away. 

Hlow wondrous is the World, 

Not to fall uniformly ! 

How extraordinary is the World, 
How great are its foundations ! 
Johannes, Mattheus, 

Lucas, and Marcus, 

Are supporters of the World 
Through grace of the Spirit. 


These lines profess to be a continuation of the preceding, and are com- 
posed with such deep dissimulation, that the reader does not apprehend 
Man to be the /Vorld spoken of until he comes to the four last of them. 
There may be some reason to suppose that in those the four evangelists* 
represent the quaternion, or one element elementated, in Man. But the 
phrase Bards of the World, of which the use is by no means confined 
to this instance, invites me to a few observations. In the Macrocosm 
the bard informs us that his order divided the earth into three por- 
tions, Asia, Africa, and Europa. Therefore, Bards of the World 
ought to be bards of all three. If you recall to mind the Awdyl 
V raith, you will remember that it celebrates three proficiencies or 
occult arts, and forms them into a set triad by the triple repetition of 
the verb cavael, adipiscor. Ev gavas....ev gavas.... ge vais, 
These three rituals of magic consist of the rods of Moses, the mysteries 
of Babylon found out by ‘Solomon, and the Bard’s own mysteries of 
the Land of Europa.” But Moses displayed the terrors of his wand 
in Africa ; and Solomon reigned it 1 Asia, of which Babylon was the 
chief city ; so that the three evulentle belong to the three parts of the 
world. But, thus far, it might seem as fy British adepts were only 

Adepts of Europa. The contrary may be shewn in various ways. 
Here, however, my object is to re mark, that they actually were a body 
of men divided into three sets or courses, ¢ alled+ y trillu—that is, the 
threefold host ; and that one llu, or course, of bards out of the three was 
so arrayed as to re present natives or inhabitants of the country, brodo- 
rion. From this it may be inferred, that the other two courses of 
bards were somehow arrayed in the guise of people from the other parts 
of the globe. So the Trillu of Mundane Bards seems to comprehend 
and blend in one system the African kabbala of Moses and the Asiatic 
of Solomon with the Europes in of the Druids. 

The third poem, which is printed from a bad copy in p. 184, and 
is simply entitled Awdyl—that is to say, an Ode, resembles the first, 


Remarkable mention of the name of Matthew occurs, p. 33, in that extraordinary 
poem, the Priv Gyvarch. 
t Archaiology, i. p. 184. 


Vou. XX1I.—Jan. 1842. F 
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and is manifestly upon the same subject. I believe its meaning may 
be tolerably represented as follows :— 


My soul (nevertheless may I be made 

Free from condemnation, when | die), 

True it is, woe is me! 

Thou hast gone forward unto my sins. 

There is neither [growth ?]* nor death, 5 
Nor ending, nor beginning, 

Of the seven faculties. 

From aloft the star shed on me the virtue 

Of seven creatures, 

When it gave me pure [gold}+ 10 
One was radiant fire, 

When it gave me being. 

One was precious earth, 

For me never to have a surfeit thereof. 

One was wind somewhat high, l 
Less my evil than my good. 

One was mist on the mountain, 

Except when I am} seeking the treasure. 

One was the blossoms of the trees 

On the surface of the element. 20 
May God be my preservative, 

Who hath placed me above matter. 


. 
W 


This production must have come tous imperfect; for it announces the 
seven creatures, of the nature of which the seven faculties were to par- 
take, but it only recites five of them. Four lines, therefore, appear to 
have been dropped out of the middle of it ; for those which now end it 
seem to be a conclusion. But there can be no possible doubt of what 
art, what philosophy, or what creed it is. In the verses 13 and 14 we 
read the praises of that ambrosial substance, the ddam’s earth, so 
enounced, that we might imagine ourselves reading Boehmen, Fludd, 
or Vaughan. It is well worthy of remark that the solar hebdomad, or 
system of the seven planets (which the Song of the Macrocosm had 
detailed in serie s), is here collectively and in the singular, termed The 
Star; and in Boehmen and (if I mistake not) Paracelsus the same is 
collectively denominated The Astrum. 

I have trespassed thus far upon your space, lest it should be thought 
that, in my quotation and interpretation of the titles, Byd Mawr and 
Byd Bychan, I had availed myself of an innocent and metaphorical 
heading to certain poems, in order to re present some good Christian, 
like Gregory or Augustine, in a false and unmerited point of view. 


Than which nothing could be further from the true state of this 
case, H. 


* It is printed irove. 
t The words ar pur, of which I cannot discern the sense, should be corrected aur 
pwr. 


I The origins al is f yn ceissav ced onid.” He probably means, that all mist and 


obscurity is dispelled by the lustre of his art when he performs the Great Work. 
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NEW CHURCH — HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Sik,—In order to understand your correspondent’s last letter upon the 
subject of hieroglyphics, it is requisite for me to premise a brief, though 
somewhat curious statement. In your Number for May last, your 
correspondent had made the following observation :—* ‘The hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt,” says Swedenborg, “and the fabulous stories of 
antiquity, were founded on the same science. For he followed the 
notions of Kircher, and all that school; and his angels had not read 
Young and Champollion,”—intimating, what he avowedly states in his 
last letter, that Swedenborg considered the hieroglyphics of Egypt to 
be mere allegorical writing, representing things indirectly, so as to 
mean one thing and say another. Your correspondent intimates that 
this was the view of the subject taken by Swedenborg’s angels, but that, 
unfortunately, they had not read Young and Champollion, whose dis- 
coveries had exploded the theory. With regard to the nature of these 
discoveries, your corresponde nt observes, “It has since been ascer- 
tained by Dr. Y oung and Monsieur C hampollion, that hieroglyphies 
are no more than a “phonetic notation—a mode of writing ;” conse- 
quently, that Swedenborg had fallen into the error of considering 
hieroglyphics as representative and allegorical instead of phonetic ; 
hence, that the whole was mere imposition. 

By a curious coincidence, about the very time that your corres- 
pondent was writing these remarks, the editor of the French periodical 
was also publishing in it some communications upon the same subject, 
each writer being unconscious at the time of what the other was in- 
diting. ‘The article in the French magazine was an elaborate one, 
illustrating Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondence on the very ground 
of Champollion's discoveries, adopting Champollion’s own system of 
phonetics, and exhibiting such remarkable coincidences between the 
interpretation of certain hieroglyphies upon C hampollion’s principles, 
and the interpretation of some passages in Scripture, as given by 
Swedenborg, according to the doctrine of correspondences, that the 
French writer is constrained to say, “ These approximations, this 
identity, so full of alarm to religious ignorance, so full of security to 
the faith of the New Jerusalem, Swedenborg aflirmed more than sixty 
years before the discovery of hieroglyphics.’’ Such was the actual 
state of things, when as each writer came to read the observations of 
the other, it is no wonder that your correspondent should feel his 
position rather uncomfortable, and the French editor rather amused ; 
for there is no question that if hieroglyphics, interpreted upon any 
true principle, should afford a strong collateral evidence in support of 
Swedenborg’s interpretation of the Bible, the argument upon this 
point must assume a very serious aspect. Accordingly, your corres- 
pondent labours to detach the writings of Sw edenborg from this colla- 
teral evidence by insisting on his original proposition that the theory 
of Swedenborg, on the subject of hierogly phics, was opposed to that of 
Champollion, for that it was only the misteke n one generally prevalent ; 
and this he proves, not by any passage adduced from Swede ‘nborg, 
but by an a@ priori argument peculiar to himself. The argument is 
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this :—The false and exploded theory must have been Swedenborg’s, 
because it was the theory of Darwin ; it was the theory of Bryant, and 
of Warburton; it was the theory of all the learned men of the day ; 
therefore it was the universal theory ; and as the universal includes 
under it every particular individual, therefore it was the theory of 
Swedenborg. his is actually your correspondent’s argument; and 
on the faith of this he pronounces the case of Swedenborg to be despe- 
rate, as undoubtedly it is. For on this ground it is not at all necessary 
to ascertain whether he has written anything upon the subject, inas- 
much as this would be quite irrelevant. For even if Swedenborg had 
been utterly silent, he must, nevertheless, upon the foregoing principle, 
stand guilty of an exploded error; since it was the theory of all the 
learned, it was universal, and therefore, must have been the theory of 
Swedenborg. That any one who knew that the exploded theory was 
generally prevalent before the time of Champollion, and whose im- 
petuosity outran his caution, should, as a matter of course, assume that 
this was the theory of Swedenborg, is not to be wondered at. Accord- 
ingly, one would naturally expect that to an eager, precipitate op- 
ponent, such an opportunity would appear too good to be lost; the 
bait was too tempting ; and the result is, that the unwary adversary is 
caught in a snare. In struggling to escape, he repeats the proposition 
of Swedenborg, not with the view of illustrating his own assertion by 
the words of Swedenborg, but with the view of forcing upon the words 
of Swedenborg his own assertions. For having already proved a priori 
that Swedenborg adopted the exploded theory, so as to make it un- 
necessary to inquire whether he had really said anything upon the 
subject, it must be perfectly clear, that if he did say anything upon the 
subject, that which he did say must be the very thing proved a priori. 
Accordingly, your correspondent adduces the following proposition of 
Swedenborg :—* The hieroglyphics of Egypt, and the fabulous stories 
of antiquity, were founded upon the same science.” The effect of the 
a prior’ argument upon this very simple proposition is to metamorphose 
it thus :—* The hieroglyphics are allegorical* delineations of occult ideas,” 
which your correspondent says is Swedenborg’s proposition, and “is 
utterly false.” Here we see the consequence of prepossessions, for the 
only words common to the two propositions are the words signifying 
those unhappy culprits—“the hieroglyphies ;’’ so that, undoubtedly, 
a true proposition utterly falsified is utterly false. If it be the true art 
of alchemy out of any one thing to educe any other, your correspondent 
has aimed at being an expert alchemist, although when he says “ it is 
not in the power of human ingenuity to raise a valid doubt as to the 
meaning and intention of Swedenborg’s words,” I wonder that he 
should exercise his ingenuity to accomplish so hopeless.a task. The 
fuct is, that although Swedenborg has written voluminously upon the 
science of correspondence, yet he has said very little on the subject of 
hieroglyphies ; and even this little is expressed tm the most general terms. 
There is nothing in it to involve any one theory whatever either for or 
against phonetic notation, nor, labour as yourcorrespondent may, carrthe 
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words of Swedenborg be turned, twisted, or distorted, to any such pur- 
pose; for, l repeat, that not one single syllable has hesaid upon the subject; 
therefore, as far as regarded Young or Champollion, or any one else, the 
question was left perfectly open. As to your correspondent’s critique 
upon the article in the French magazine, | leave it to the author of the 
article, merely observing that it is singular that your correspondent 
should assert that Swedenborg’s system was opposed to that of Cham- 
pollion, and then involve himself in such a controversy with a Sweden- 
borgian French writer as takes for granted that the phonetic notation 
of Champollion was admitted by both. Nor do I think that “ H.” has 
been more successful in his observations when he said it is ridiculous 
to call correspondence a science ; for the late bishop of Durham has 
said that “the symbolical language of the prophets is almost @ science 
in itself” (Boyle Lectures) ; and Bishop Horne calls it quite a science 
when he says, “If men, in these days, have not been accustomed to 
such contemplations, is it not high time they should become so? Can 
they begin too soon to study and make themselves masters of a science 
which promises to its votaries so much entertainment, as well as im- 
provement ; which recommends the Scriptures, to persons of true taste 
and genius, as books intended equally for our delight and instruction ; 
which demonstrates the ways of celestial wisdom to be ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths to be peace ?”—( /ntroduction to the Psalms.) 
That this peace, resulting from the knowledge of the spiritual sense of 
the Scriptures, and from a /ife in accordance with it, may be found by 
your correspondent, is the sincere wish of 
Yours, most respectfully, ANTITHEORIST, 


hHE DEDICATION OF CHURCHES AND SACRED THINGS, 
( Continued from vol, xx. p. 661.) 


NO. IV. 


Dear Sirn,—I now come to the last part of what I have to offer you 
on this subject—namely, the remedy for the present want of a truly 
consecratory office in the English church. No power but that of con- 
vocation can make one binding on all dioceses, unless it may be 
thought that the primate might enjoin one; but, until convocation 
has obtained for the church, or the primate has enjoined, an authorized 
office, each bishop has the remedy for his own diocese in his own 
hands; and practicaliy, variations do occur in the several dioceses 
how, as was shewn in my last paper. If, then, each bishop may use 
any service he pleases, and if accordingly several bishops have used 
and now use differing services, there seems no serious reason against 
hoping that variations yet more important may occur, and that the 
spirit of Andrewes may yet be considered more wholesome than that 
of Burnet and Tillotson ; and that we may yet see things consecrated 
before they are assumed to be so; and that we may not, for any very 
much greater length of time, seem open to the reproach that the per- 
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secutions of the blasphemous puritans have frightened us into tacit 
acquiescence with their superstitious tenets, in opposition to the teach- 
ing and practice of the catholic church and our own. 

The scheme of a consecration office, which I subjoin, I do not put 
forward, except as a collection towards a future office, by a fit hand 
aud competent authority. 1 earnestly hope it may assist in bringing 
the subject more into consideration. I need hardly repeat, that it is 
drawn mainly from ancient sources. Much of Bishop Andrewes is 
in it, some of the modern service, and a few lines have been almost 
necessarily supplied by the compiler. I think, then, that a conse- 
cration office might proceed thus: 


q On some Sunday, or other holyday, according to the name in which 
the church is to be dedicated, the matins’ office of the day having been said 
or sung in some neighbuuring church, or elsewhere, the bishop, coming to 
the church which is to be dedicated, enters the vestry, and is there episco- 
pally hubited by his chaplains. 

q And the bishop going forth through the south, or through the west 
door, receives, before the door, the petition humbly praying him to conse- 
crate the church. To which, when he has signified his assent, the door is 
shut by a deacon, who remains within the church alone. And the bishop, 
with his chaplains and clergy standing outside before the door, and turning 
his face towards it, says— 


Let us pray. 


Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy most gracious favour, 
and further us with thy continual help, that in all our works, begun, 
continued, and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy name, and 
finally by Thy mercy obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.—R. Amen. : 

Almighty, everlasting God, who in all places which Thou rulest art 
ever present, and workest according to Thy will, be present, we be- 
seech Thee, to our supplications, and be Thou the protector of this 
house whose founder Thou art. Grant that no wickedness of the 
devil or man may find place in it, but by the operation of ‘Thy Holy 
Spirit may pure and acceptable service be ever here rendered unto 
Thee, through Christ our Lord.—R. Amen. 

Almighty, everlasting God, who through Thy blessed Son, the chief 
corner stone, hast united the partition walls of the circumcision and 
the uncireumcision, and hast brought the two flocks into one fold 
under one Shepherd ; grant to Thy servants, through this our bounden 
duty of devotion, the indissgluble bond of charity, that they may not 
be separated from each other by diversity of minds nor perverseness 
of wills, who are one flock under the rule of one Shepherd, and are 
pastured in one fold under the most mighty protection of Thee their 
Lord and God, through the same Jesus Christ our Lord.—R. Amen. 


These collects being said, the bishop standing before the door, knocks at 
it, and says with a loud voice, Psal. xxiv. ver. T— 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of Glory shall come in. 
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THE DEDICATION OF CHURCHES AND SACRED THINGS, 99 
And the deacon within says, with a loud voice— 

Who is the King of Glory ? 

And the bishop and all the clergy together say— 

It is the Lord, strong, and mighty, even the Lord mighty in battle. 


And again the bishop, striking the door, says— 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of Glory shall come in. 

And again the deacon within says— 

Who is the King of Glory ? 

And the bishop and all the clergy together say— 

Even the Lord of Hosts ; he is the King ef Glory. 


Then the deacon within throws the door wide open, and reverently 
making way for the bishop, follows behind him with the rest of the clergy. 
And the bishop, going towards his chair placed in the nave of the church, 
says—— 

Peace be to this house for ever from God the Father Almighty. 

Peace be to this house for ever from God the Son, who hath left us 
his peace, 

Peace be to this house for ever from God the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter.—R&. Amen. 

Then, while the bishop is going to his chair in the nave, and seats him- 
self therein, the clergy and the choir sing this anthem ( Habakkuk, ii. 
ver. 20)— 

The Lord is in his holy temple. 

Let all the earth keep silence before Him, 

Then the bishop, kneeling down at a place spread for him before his 
chair in the nave, says, all likewise kneeling— 

Let us pray. 

Most glorious God, the heaven is Thy throne, and the earth Thy 
footstool, what house can be built for Thee, or what place is there 
that Thou canst rest in? Yet, forasmuch as devout and holy men, 
both in Thy church in Thy chosen people of the circumcision and in 
Thy church in Thine adopted of the Gentiles, have dedicated and 
separated certain places from all profane and common uses, and hal- 
lowed them unto Thy divine worship and service, either by inspiration 
of Thy blessed Spirit, or by express commandment from Thee, we 
then, as fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of God, 
being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the head corner stone, walking in the steps of 
their most holy faith, and ensuing the examples of Thy patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles, have together with them done the same work 
in building and offering this house as an habitation for Thee, and a 
place for the assembling of ‘Thy faithful people to worship and serve 
Thee in receiving Thy holy sacraments, in hearing Thy holy word, 
and in offering continual praises and prayers to Thy Divine Majesty. 
Accept, therefore, we beseech Thee, most gracious Father, this our 
bounden duty and service ; accept this as Thine house; and foras- 
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much as holiness becometh Thine house for ever, sanctify this house 
with Thy gracious presence, which is builded to the honour of Thy 
most glorious name. 

Now therefore arise, O Lord, and come into this place of Thy rest, 
Thou, and the ark of Thy strength. Let Thine eye be open towards 
this house day and night. Let Thine ears be ready towards the 
prayers of Thy children, which they shall make unto Thee in this 
place ; and let Thine heart delight to dwell there perpetually. And 
whensoever Thy servants shall make to Thee their petitions in this 
house, either to bestow Thy good graces and blessings upon them, or 
to remove Thy punishments and judgments from them, hear Thou 
from heaven Thy dwelling-place, and when Thou hearest, have mercy. 
And grant, O Lord, that here and elsewhere Thy priests may be 
clothed with righteousness, and Thy saints rejoice in Thy salvation. 

And whereas both in the Old and New Testament Thou hast con- 
secrated the measuring out and building of a material church to such 
an excellent mystery, that in it is signified and presented the fruition 
of the joy of Thy heavenly kingdom, we beseech Thee that in this 
material temple made with hands we may so serve and please Thee in 
all holy exercises of godliness and Christian religion, that in the end 
we may come to that Thy temple on high, even to the holy places not 
made with hands, whose builder and maker is God: so that when we 
shall have ceased to pray to Thee on earth, we may, with all those who 
have in like manner erected such places to Thy name, and with all 
Thy saints, eternally praise Thee in the highest heavens for all Thy 
goodness vouchsafed to us for our time here on earth, and laid up for 
us there in Thy kingdom for ever and ever. And all for Thy dear 
Son’s sake, our blessed and only Saviour, Jesus Christ our Lord.— 
R. Amen. 

And these collects, all stil/ kneeling as before— 

Blessed I’ather, who hast promised in Thy holy law that in every 
place where the remembrance of Thy name shall be put, Thou wilt 
come and bless us; according to that Thy promise, come now and 
bless us, who now put upon this place the memorial of Thy name, 
by dedicating it wholly and only to Thy service and worship.— 
R. Amen. 

Blessed Saviour, who in the gospel with thy bodily presence didst 
honour and adorn the Feast of the Dedication of the ‘Temple: at this 
dedication of this Thy temple unto Thee and in the name of Thine 
anointing be Thou present also. Bless the dedication of it to Thy 


name and honour for all time to come, and prosper Thou the work of 


our hands.—R. Amen, 

Blessed Spirit, without whom nothing is holy, no place nor person 
is sanctified, send down upon this place Thy sanctifying power and 
grace, hallow it and make it to Thee an holy habitation for ever.— 
R,. Amen. 

Blessed and glorious Trinity, by whose power, wisdom, and love all 
things are purged, lightened, and made perfect, enable us with Thy 
power, enlighten us with Thy truth, cad te us with Thy grace, that 


both here and elsewhere acknowledging the glory of the eternal Trinity, 
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and in the power of Thy Divine Majesty worshipping the unity, we 
may obtain the fruition of the glorious Godhead, Trinity in Unity, and 
Unity in Trinity, to be adored for ever.—R. Amen. 

God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, accept, bless, 
sanctify this place to be a sanctuary to the Most High and a church 
for the Living God. The Lord with his favour ever mercifully behold 
it, and so send upon it his spiritual benediction and grace, that it may 
be the house of God to him and the gate of heaven to us.— 
R. Amen. 


Then the bishop standing up, the clergy and people stand up also ; and 
the bishop yoing to the font, lays his hands upon it, and says— 

Regard, O Lord, the supplications of thy servants, and grant that 
all those that shall be baptized in this laver of the new birth may be 
sanctified and washed with the Holy Ghost, delivered from Thy 
wrath, received into the ark of Christ’s church, and ever remain in 
the number of ‘Thy faithful and elect children.—R. Amen. 

Then the bishop going into the pulpit, lays his hands upon it, and 
says— 

Grant, O Lord, that the teaching which shall be heard from this 
place may be the savour of life unto life, and as good seed take root 
and bear fruit in the hearts of all who shall hear it.—A. Amen. 


Then the bishop going into the reading-pew, lays his hands upon it, and 
says — 

Grant, O Lord, that by Thy holy word which from this place shall 
be read, the hearers may perceive and: know what things they ought to 
do, and that afterward they may have grace and power to fulfil the 
same.—#?. Amen. 


Then the bishop, standing in the place where holy matrimony is to be 
celebrated, says — 

Grant, O Lord, that such persons as shall be here joined together 
in the holy estate of matrimony in the face of the church may live 
together in holy love unto their lives end.—A. Amen. 

Then the bishop, standing without the altar rails, says— 

Grant, O Lord, that they who at this place shall themselves renew 
the promises and vows made by their godfathers and godmothers for 
them at their baptism, and therefore shall be confirmed by the bishop, 
Imay receive such a, measure of ‘Thy Holy Spirit, that they may be 
enabled faithfully to fulfil the same, and grow in grace unto their lives 
end.—R. Amen. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, blessed Lord, that in all this Thy house who- 
soever shall draw nigh unto Thee to give Thee thanks for the benefits 
which they have received at Thy hands, to set forth Thy most worthy 
praise, to confess their sins unto Thee, and to ask such things as are 
requisite and necessary as well for the body as the soul, may kneel 
before thee with such steadfastness of faith, and such seriousness and 
devotion of heart, that Thou mayest accept their bounden duty and 
service, and vouchsafe to give whatever in Thine infinite wisdom 
Thou shalt see to be most expedient for them. We ask all for Jesus 
Christ his sake, our most blessed Lord and Saviour.— AR. Amen, 


Vou. XXL—Jan. 1842. . 
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Then the rails being opened to the bishop by some deacon or priest, the 
bishop standing before the holy table, and laying his hands upon it, says— 

And now, O Lord God Almighty, I, Thy unworthy servant, in my 
office of chief pastor, committed unto me by Thee, do dedicate unto 
Thee this holy table for the celebration in all time to come of the 
sacrament of the most precious body and blood of thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Grant that all they who shall hence be receivers of the 
highest blessing of all, Thy holy communion, may be fulfilled with 
Thy grace and heav enly benediction ; and although we be unworthy, 
through our manifold sins, to offer unto Thee any sacrifice, yet we 
beseech ‘Thee to accept this, our bounden duty and service, not weigh- 
ing our merits, but pardoning our offences ; so that we all, both pastors 


and clergy, and people, may obtain remission of our sins, and all other 


benefits of our Saviour’s passion.— Ri. Amen. 


Then the bishop, rising, places himself in his chair at the altar, and 
commands the sentence of consecration to be read ; and when read, signs it, 
and gives it to one of his chaplains, or other clergy, to lay and offer upon 
the holy table. 

Then follows the office of the holy communion ; and after the collect for 
the day is said, this collect— 

We beseech Thee, O Lord our God, that Thy Holy Spirit may 
descend upon this Thy church and holy table, to sanctify the alms 
and oblations of Thy people this day and for ever, and to cleanse the 
hearts of all who shall be receivers of Thy holy communion, through 
Christ our Lord.—R, Amen. 

For the Epistle, 1 Chron. xxix. ver. 10, “ David said,” &c., 
ver. ig, “ Prepare their heart unto Thee.” The Gospel, St. John, x. 
ver, 22, to the end. 


Then the cloths having been spread upon the altar, and the patens, 
chalices, and other vessels for the altar, having been placed on a credence 
table on the south side of the chancel, as soon as the first sentence of the 
offertory has been read, a priest, kneeling, presents the vessels, one by one, 
to the bishop, who reverently places them upon the altar, And then the 
bishop says— 

B. Our help standeth in the name of the Lord. 

R. Who made the heaven and the earth. 

B. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 


Hear, O Lord most merciful Father, our prayers, and be pleased to 
bless and sanctify these vessels and offerings prepared for the use of 
the sacred ministry of Thy holy table and church, so that by thy 
gracious blessing they, being sanctified, may ever remain unpolluted, 
and in Thy only service. And specially we beseech Thee, suffer not 
that any profane or sacrilegious hand should ever withdraw these holy 
vessels (here the bishop lays his hands on each vessel severally) from 
Thine altar, or debase them to any common use; but let them con- 
tinue always inviolable in the holy service of the sacrament of the most 
precious body and blood of Christ our Saviour, to which Thy servants 
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have piously designed them ; and they now, by our office and ministry, 
are solemnly set apart and consecrated, through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord.—R. Amen.* 


Then the offertory is continued, and the alms and oblations of bread and 
wine are received and offered upon the holy table by the bishop, who then 
celebrates, and communicates the clergy and people. 

And the bishop, before he dismisses the people with the blessing, ‘The 
Peace of God,” &c., says— 

Blessed be thy name, O Lord God, for that it pleaseth thee to have 
thy habitation among the sons of men upon earth, and to dwell in the 
midst of the assembly of the saints. Bless, we beseech Thee, our 
work and prayers, and grant that in this place now dedicated to Thee 

Thy holy name may be w orshipped in truth and purity to all genera- 
tions, through Jesus Christ our Lord.—R. Amen. 

« The Peace of God,” &c. 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCHYARD OR CEMETERY. 


The bishop, coming from the vestry of the church into the churchyard, 
goes to the place prepared for him, and kneeling down, says— 


Let us pray. 


Almighty God, who art the keeper of souls, and the safeguard of 
their health, and the sure trust of believers, look mercifully upon this 
our dutiful service, that at our entry this day this place of burial may 
be blessed, sanctified, and consecrated, to the end that the bodies of 
thy servants, resting here after the course of their lives on earth, may 
at the great day of judgment obtain the joys of life eternal with the 
spirits of the saints, through Christ our Lord.—. Amen. 


Then the bishop, rising, goes round the churchyard and into the crypt, 
if there is one, the clergy and people following him in procession, and 
repeating alternately 

Psalm xlix. or Psalm exv. 

Then the bishop, returning to the place prepared for him in the church- 
yard, says, kneeling, the clergy and people responding— 

B. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

B. Lift up your hearts. 

R. We lift them up unto the Lord. 

B. Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 

R. It is meet and right so to do. 

It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto Thee, holy Father, Almighty 
everlasting God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who is everlasting 
day, neverfailing light, and eternal brightness. Ww ho commands that 
those who follow him shall so walk as that they may be able to keep 
their steps from the blackness of eternal night and joyfully attain unto 


_* See the Consecration of the Coleshill Altar Plate by Archbishop Sancroft. 
Kettlewell’s Works. folio London, 1719. Vol. T. pp. 56, 7 
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their home in light. Who in His human nature, wherewith He had 
clothed Himself, wept for Lazarus, and by the power of his divine 
nature restored him to life, and hath brought back to life the children 
of men who were overwhelmed with the load of their sins. Through 
whom, O Lord, we humbly entreat Thee that all those who shall be 
buried in this cemetery, at that day, when the trumpets of Thy angels 
shall have sounded, being freed from the bonds of their sins, and re- 
stored to eternal happiness, and numbered in the congregations of Thy 
saints, may find Thee, who art life immortal, full of love and pity to- 
wards them, so that they may exult with all Thy saints, and, together 
with them, praise Thee as the author of their life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, God world without end—R. Amen. 

Blessed Lord, Almighty Father, eternal God, who dost alone sanctify 
all places, and turnest them to holy uses—from whom, and by 
whom, all blessing descends from the heavens upon the earth, be 
pleased now to bless this place, that it may be a cemetery—a place of 
rest and repose for the dead in Christ. And grant that all souls 
whose bodies shall here be buried may enjoy the refreshing of thy ap- 
pointed mercies, and may for thy appointed time be in hope and joy 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, until in the great day of judgment they 
shall receive their bodies out of their tombs, and so go to meet their 
Lord coming to judge the world, with the fruit of godly lives about 
them. ‘Through Jesus Christ our Lord, thy Son, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, world without 
end.—R. Amen. 


Then the bishop, rising, blesses the clergy and people, who still remain 
kneeling to receive his blessing. And then all depart. 


And with this I end what I had to offer you on this great subject. 
Very faithfully yours, D. P. 


ON THE MIXED CUP IN THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Sir,—A correspondent in your November Number, “ R. K.,” sent 
you a letter written in a good spirit on the mixed cup in the Lord's 
Supper. He has put the question, whether the mixed cup may with 
safety be omitted? Had he simply sought to prove that a mixed cup 
was lawful, I should not have troubled you with this letter, although 
I might have thought it not quite advisable to moot such questions 
just now, as I believe Christian love and peace are far too valuable 
essentials in a church to risk them in a venture for the establishment 
of unessential forms or private fancies ; and particularly so when our 
church has long since disused them. I might have thought all this, 
but I should have been silent, had I not been afraid that “ R. K.’s” 
observations, if unnoticed, (I mean unexamined, for they have been 
cursorily noticed by Mr. Walker,) might cause distress in the minds 
of some simple-hearted Christians, whose feelings ought always to 
command respect. I venture, therefore, to send you the result of a 
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hurried consideration of the subject, which, perhaps, you will insert, 
if in the meanwhile nothing better be offered you. 

« R.K.” argues in the following manner :—The first covenant was 
instituted with blood and water; and Moses, whatever he did, was 
« faithful in all his house as a servant, for a testimony of those things 
that were to be spoken after,” (Heb. iii. 5;) therefore Moses “ had a 
command to mix water with the blood.” “ And ir THIs were done 
as a testimony of the things to be afterwards spoken, in what case can it 
have been fulfilled, except in the mixture which owed from our Saviour's 
side, and in the mixed cup used tn the sacrament appointed for a remem- 
brance of his death ?” “ R.K.” must excuse me, if I say that 1 always 
suspect hypothetical premises made out of unproved assertions with 
interrogative eonclusions. 

« R. K.” then states, that it is certain that in sealing the new cove- 
nant the blood which flowed from our Saviour’s side was mixed with 
water; a circumstance not only unusual, but contrary to the course 
of nature. He considers it a fulfilling of the type. 

He then thinks it clear from the holy Scriptures, that our Lord used 
a mixed cup in the institution of the Lord’s Supper; and he quotes, 
as the plainest proofs of the fact that our Lord did use a mixed cup, 
Justin, and Ireneeus, and the liturgies. 

“ R. K.” having thus established the fact, then wishes the restora- 
tion of the practice, fearing lest “ the omission of the water may in- 
validate the sacrament to our great loss. At any rate, 1F our Saviour 
mixed and blessed a cup of wine and water, we cannot be doing as he 
did and commanded to be done, if we use a cup of wine only.” 

I believe I have given a fair statement of “ R. K.’s’’ argument ; 
and it appears to me that what he intended to do, following his own 
mode of treating the subject, was— 

I. ‘To shew that Moses used water with the blood. 

II. That this was essential to the validity of the covenant. 

III. That those words respecting Moses (Heb. iii. 5) were used of 
him in reference to this circumstance, and that it was thus a type. 

IV. That the flowing of blood and water from the side of our Lord, 
when on the cross, was intended to fulfil that type, being essential to 
the validity of the new covenant. 

V. That there is also another fulfilment of the Mosaic type in the 
institution of the mixed cup at the Lord’s Supper ; which cup, there- 
fore, must of necessity and essentially be mixed. 

All this, as it seems to me, is what “ R. K.” intended to prove; 
and all this certainly “ R. K.” ought to prove before he ventures to 
throw a doubt on the safety of our mode of administration. It is a 
very serious thing,—and I am sure “ R. K.,” judging from the correct 
tone of his letter, can enter into the feeling,—the throwing a doubt 
upon the safe administration of the sacraments. 

Let us now observe how many of these propositions are proved, 
Of the first, there is no doubt; St. Paul declares it. But of the 
second, which lies at the foundation of the whole theory, there is no 
proof at all. The third, and the fourth, and the fifth, are in a like 
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predicament. The question, therefore, will ultimately depend upon 
the institution, and any apostolical explanation of it. 

But, in order that I may not seem too summary, let us take into 
consideration the second proposition, and refer to Exodus, xxiv. 8. 
We there shall find b/ood mentioned, but nothing is said of water. Let 
your readers recollect that Moses had just come from the presence of 
the Lord, that he had just been writing down all the words of the 
Lord ; let them recollect the very solemn purpose and occasion of the 
ceremony in question, and then they will not, I think, be ready to 
imagine that Moses omitted to name an element essential to the sealing 
of the covenant—one too, which, according to “ R. K.,”’ was to have 
the singular property of being a type of itself, and as such essential to 
the sealing of the new covenant; and which, moreover, by being 
doubly a type of itself, should be essential to at least the perfection of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—the spiritual food of faithful 
Christians to all generations. Without saying a word more, I submit 
that the silence of Moses is a prima facie case against “ R. K.’s” view. 
This prima facie case will also, | suspect, be very much strengthened 
by referring to Heb. ix., where the water is mentioned. 

St. Paul's argument proceeds thus, 16—23: For where a testament 
is, there must also of necessity be the death of the testator, for a testa- 
ment is of force after men are dead ; otherwise it is of no strength at 
all while the testator liveth, Whereupon neither the first testament 
was dedicated without BLOop ; for when Moses had spoken every pre- 
cept to all the people according to the law, he took the BLoop of calves 
aud of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 
both the book and all the people, saying, Tuts is the BLoop of the 
testament which God hath enjoined unto you. Moreover, he sprinkled 
with BLoop both the tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry, and 
almost all things are by the law purged with BLoop; and without 
shedding of BLOOD is no remission. It was therefore necessary that 
the patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with these, 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these. 

I leave your readers to consider this passage well; and they will 
observe, that it is on a statement solely intended to prove that blood 
was used in the dedication, that water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop 
are introduced ; they will see that blood, and blood only, is again and 
again stated as the source of purification, and that water appears to be 
no more an essential than the scarlet wool, or the hyssop, or the hand 
of Moses. 

The prevailing opinion of the reason for the use of water is, that 
the blood could not have been sprinkled in the manner recorded ex- 
cept it had been diluted with water; and this opinion very satisfac- 
torily accounts for Moses having made no mention of the water, or 
the wool, or the hyssop. ‘They were to be supposed as being necessary 
to the administration, but they had nothing of the character of essen- 
tials to the validity of the covenant. 

Admitting, therefore, that Moses mixed water with the blood, it 
requires more proof than has yet been given, before we- can at all 
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entertain the notion that water was any part of the essence of the 
sprinkling. 

Of the third proposition, no proof is attempted by “ R. K.;” nor 
indeed, until the second proposition is proved, no proof of the third 
can be given. Water must first be proved to be an essential, before 
it can be shewn that Moses, in so mingling the blood with water, acted 
in a prophetic character, and that what he then did was a type to be 
fulfilled. 

The fourth proposition rests solely on a conjecture derived onl 
from the asseveration of the Evangelist John, xix. 35. Dr. Blomfield, 
in loco, gives the general interpretation. ‘The earlier writers, instead 
of viewing the transaction as the fulfilment of a type, were inclined 
to view it as itself a type of the sacraments. It is needless discussing 
the fifth proposition. 

I must therefore be allowed frankly to express my opinion, that 
hitherto « R. K.” has totally failed in shewing the necessity of mixing 
the wine with water. I believe it had no type in the Old Testament, 
and consequently that there is no fulfilment in the New. _ If, therefore, 
water be really necessary, it must be shewn to be so from the insti- 
tution of our Lord. 

That our Lord mixed the cup rests on the authority of the liturgies ; 
by the bye, a very poor authority for such a fact. 

That our Lord used a mixed cup, “R. K.” and others before him 
have presumed, from the circumstance that the Jews are said to have 
mixed water with the wine in the cup of blessing which it is supposed 
that our Lord made use of. 

If your readers add to this, that from about a century after the in- 
stitution we have evidence that water was mingled in the cup, and 
that too not then stated to be a novelty, they have all the evidence 
that exists in favour of the use of the mixed cup. 

But your more inquiring readers will perceive that there is nothing 
in all this, even if all be true, that will at all shew the necessity of 
water as an essential to the perfection of the sacrament, Let us look 
at the words of institution. What are the contents of that cup, in our 
Lord’s estimation? “ This fruit of the vine” is all which he mentions, 
Water may have been there ; but if it was, it seems not to have been 
regarded by him. Wine, as the representative of his blood, is the 
only element named ; and will it not be a very presuming spirit indeed 
which will dare to say that our Lord, at the time of the institution of 
so solemn and important a means of grace, neglected to name an 
essential element, “ the omission of which may invalidate the sacra- 
ment to our great loss’’ ? 

But the apostles taught that it was essential. Where? Not in 
their writings: the only apostolical account which remains to us still 
only mentions wine. To say they in practice used water, it may be 
true or it may be not; and if it were of any importance to doubt the 
fact, it might be truly said that many alterations might have taken 
place in a century. Had St. John lived even /ess than a century 
longer, he would have been excommunicated by a bishop of Rome. 
But let us suppose that the apostles did use water, which I see nothing 
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to doubt, it would by no means follow that it was an essential to the 


perfection of the sacrament. ‘Lhere is ample reason for their use of 


water without its being an essential to the sacrament. ‘They only 
knew wine as beverage, as a mixed liquid. ‘The mark of good wine was, 
that it would allow of a darger mixture of water ; their wine and water 
was our wine. If our Lord used a mixed cup, he only did a corres- 
ponding act to our using a pure one. The dilution did not cause it to 
be regarded by him as composed of two distinet liquids, both of which 
were to be essential to the validity or perfection of his sacrament. It 
was still but “this fruit of the vine,’ attempered for use according 
to the custom of that time. Unless, therelore, it can be shewn, what 
at no period the church has held, that every tittle of what our Lord 
did—the sort of wine, bread, and all the accidents of his administra- 
tion—are binding on us, and essential to a valid administration, let 
those whose intentions are really peaceful and good, (and [ feel sure 
that “ R. K.’s’’ are so,) look also on the other side of the picture, and 
consider whether, while they are endeavouring to approximate, as they 
think, more closely to our Lord's e: xample, they may not be falling 
into will-worship and superstition, and running into great sin, by pre- 
suming to add an essential which our Lord has not instituted, We 
know nothing of the necessity of water till Cyprian, more than two 
hundred years after the institution; and the absurd reason which he 
gives for it is in itselfan argument that it had no heavenly origin. 
Cyprian’s view of the necessity of water was generally embrace d by 
the “hurch, although it was not contented with his reason; and many 
others were offered; which variety further confirms the position that 
water was not taught as an essential either by our Lord or his apostles. 
Had our Lord appointed water as an essential, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that either he or his apostles would have pointed out to the 
church its symbolical meaning in the Lord's Supper in the same way 
as they have e xplained to us the water in baptism and the wine in the 
Lord's Supper. It is needless to say that, as well upon any meaning 
it could have in the Lord’s Supper as upon the appointinent itself, the 
holy Scriptures are totally silent. 

No doubt “« R. kK.” believes that our Lord not ouly mixed the cup, 
but also commanded us to do so. Let me recommend him to try, as a 
private exercise, to prove it to himself, 

With every respect for “R. K.,” judging trom his letter, I beg to 
remain, Sir, yours obediently, L. 


ON THE COPYRIGHT OF SERMONS. 


Sin,—When my father sent me to college, he placed my younger 
brother in a country banking house as clerk, and said to us both, “I 
have set aside 2000Z. to start you in the world: one will support you 
at the University, and pay for your degrees; one I shall retain (and he 
turned to my brother) until 1 can get you a share in some concern, 
where your own industry may realize a fortune. Understand that I am 
consulting your own wishes in this, and can do no more.” — Poor 
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man! he need not have said that: for before I had done with college 
he died, and left his affairs so embarrassed, that the support of my 
mother fell upon my brother and myself. 

I need not tell you, Sir, how severely I felt the stroke. I was not 
in orders, and could not pay for a degree, although I had passed and 
taken honours. All my studies and inclinations, however, had been 
steadily directed to the church for years, and I had not resolution to 
change them. After mature consideration, I went to a destitute part 
of Wales, and had the happiness to be ordained on a curacy of 502. 
perannum. In this vocation I laboured for two years, and am not 
without hope that I was useful. ‘Then the incumbent died; his suc- 
cessor resided, and I of course was compelled to leave. 

I had saved 10/. in the two years, and hoped this would support me 
until I could get another curacy. I found this no easy matter, however. 
I remained an undergraduate. “My dress grew shabbier every day. I 
had come to London, sold my grandfather's gold pencil case, my only 
family relic ;—still no hope. I offered myself as usher in a school. 
The master began to examine me; unfortunately, his second question 
shewed an amazing depth of ignorance, and I suppose he saw by my 
answer that I knew it. He dismissed me very summarily, and I was 
so upset by the circumstance as not to suspect the cause. 

1 had, while residing in Wales, been much interested in the archi- 
tecture and antiquities of the little church I served. Some repairs 
made it necessary to open the tomb of Sir Owen ap Owen, and I had 
noted down all its curious contents and circumstances. ‘This led me 
to further inquiries, and in the library of the cathedral I discovered 
some interesting records of the foundation of the church, and its early 
history. Well, I went home to search my portmanteau for something 
that could be spared to convert into bread, when my eye glanced at 
the account of L———— Church: several similar papers had appeared 
in a celebrated periodical of the day. I enclosed them for the editor, 
and anxiously awaited the result. With beating heart, and trembling 
hand, I turned to the Notices to Correspondents in the following num- 
ber—nothing there: I had only asked for a sight in the publisher's 
shop; I turned to the commencement, and there it was—the first 
paper. 

Ah! my dear Sir, had your correspondent been penniless and 
brietless, what would have been his feelings at such a moment as this ? 
und can you imagine how it was that | laid down the number, and 
staggered from the house, quite unable to ask how I was to be remu- 
nerated—or whether at all. I was, however, rewarded with delicacy, 
and beyond my expectation; and obtained a curacy I might never 
have got, if this money had not bought me clothes. 

Here I had 1502. a year; but my mother was in debt, my brother 
could do nothing for her, and I continued to supply her with all I 
could spare, until my own health broke up, and one of those com- 
plaints “ which kill not, yet ne’er heal,” made it impossible for me to 
proceed with my duty. The good rector bore with me, until I was 
ashamed of myself, and said | must quit. The parishioners, few of 
whom suspected my real circumstances, were sorry for me, never- 
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theless ; and a gentleman, who had much patronized me, told me they 
were subscribing to give me a piece of plate, but he had said, “ Non- 
sense, give him the money, that will be of more use to him.” Now 
this was very true; yet there was something so unfeeling in the way 
that it was spoken, that I could not help answering, “1 think you 
might just as well have said nothing at all.” Now, circumstanced as 
I was, J had better have said nothing, for he reported it, and the con- 
sequence was, a schism in the parish between the pursers and the 
platers, which embittered the last days of my residence in the place. 
It ended in the matter being formally referred to myself; and rather 
than offend half the parish, I took a via media,—said I should like to 
leave as well as to take away a memorial of my services and their 
regard; 1 would publish a volume of sermons preached among them, 
and they who interested themselves for me would make the copy- 
right beneficial, 1 was sure. Well, Sir, they did; and I can. meet 
them still, and look them in the face with more comfort than I could 
have done, had I taken their money, or sold their plate. The book 
has gone through three editions, and is paying still; and what is more, 
it has introduced me to the booksellers. 1 have been engaged on other 
works, which have furnished me a tolerable subsistence. Then it was 
satisfactory to my own mind to think that, while the press procured 
me bread, it enabled me to disseminate what I believed to be sound 
religious views, and to promote right feelings. This was generally 
done in treating upon subjects more or less sacred. I have, however, 
occasionally indulged in secular literature, and -pocketed the fruits 
without feeling as if I had done wrong. 

I see, however, that the “ Barrister” is quite right. Dr. Chalmers’ no- 
tions on the tenure of property are clearly erroneous, A law, however 
obsolete, is binding upon the conscience ; and such laws as those re- 
cently enacted, enabling creditors of joint stock companies to sue clerical 
partners, proceed on a false notion. There is a distinction between 
writing and all other labours of the hand, (though my back at this 
moment seems to say they are very similar in their effects on the 
animal economy,) and henceforth 1 must write no more for money. 
Of severer labour Iam incapable. I would beg, but I am doubtful 
whether that is not as illegal as working, and no “ nice thinking man”’ 
will consider the expediency of the case as an apology for anything 
morally wrong and legally punishable, I see nothing but starvation 
before me if the law really forbids me to work, beg, or steal. 

I ask for nothing, my dear Sir ; but if a consideration of the above 
case should induce “ A Lay Author” and “ A Barrister’ to volunteer 
assistance, I trust you will take charge of his contribution, and apply 
it to the relief of a necessitous clergyman. I shall thankfully return 
it as a fee, whenever his deeper investigations shall enable him to send 
you an opinion that the scruples by which he is now troubled are 
groundless. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


A CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


See 









CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE PRESS. 


Sik,—May I request a place in your excellent Magazine for the 
following letter to my reverend brethren in the priesthood, on the 
right use of the “ press’ at the present day, with an especial view to 
the counteracting that abuse of the press which has for a long time 
past made it the chief engine of schism, faction, and sedition, in this 
unhappily distracted country. 

Iam, &c. 


To the Reverend the Catholic Clergy of England. 


REVEREND Breturen,—That the “ press” is an engine of vast 
power and invaluable importance, is a true and a trite remark; that 
it might become an engine of vast evil, was, perhaps, contemplated by 
some of our forefathers, as amongst probabilities ; but that it is so— 
that it is perverted to the dissemination of falsehood and false prin- 
ciples, is an alarming fact, painfully experienced by us at the present 
day of indiscriminate publishing, and of almost universal reading. 
But let it be borne in mind that the “ press,” when legitimately em- 
ployed, will always be active in the promotion of good. ‘The metro- 
politan press fully exemplifies the truth of these statements, I banish 
from my mind (as [ would to God they were banished from our land) 
the “ radical” and radically wicked writers of the country revolutionary 
papers, and I will take my instances of the good and evil effects of the 
press, as supplied by our metropolitan publications. Here let me 
observe, I reject and abhor the latitudinarian and visionary cant 
phrase, “impartiality :’’ in religion, there is no such feeling known, 
unless to be denounced—*“ I would that ye were either cold or hot ;”’ 
and no religious man can be impartial; he must have a love, and 
therefore a measureless preference or partiality for truth, and for all 
which tends to disseminate, to explain, and to uphold truth, The 
unhappy excommunicate infidel himself, who chiefly boasts of impar- 
tiality, has it not ; for he prefers falsehood to truth, he is partial to 
whatsoever is directly opposed to religion. 1 therefore address myself, 
not to those who talk of their impartiality, nor to those who, with 
flippant ignorance, ask, What is truth ? in imitation of a noble lord, 
of whom it may be truly and literally said, nothing in his political life 
became him near.so well as did the leaving of it; but I submit my 
remarks to those who know the truth—who have sworn to it, and 
therefore must be supposed to love and be partial to that truth, in the 
service of which they have bound themselves by free and voluntary 
oath. I will say, then, to you, Are not the seditious publications of 
the metropolis of an alarming nature? Consider all that variety of 
sentiment and conduct, which in your parochial intercourse and spiri- 
tual government must be known to you, and say, Is there a Radical 
sinner, a blaspheming sinner, a dissenting sinner, or obscene profligate 
sinner, in any of your respective parishes, who cannot and who does 
not find some journal, or other publication, issuing from the “ metropo- 
litan press,” to minister to his iniquity, to heighten his arrogance and 
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conceit, to. confirm his self-righteousness and spiritual pride, to pamper 
his lusts, to defend his profligacy, to compass the eternal perdition of 
his immortal soul? I am sure of your reply. I know with what 
deep anxiety and true Christian sorrow you feel the truth of this state- 
ment: this is a tremendous evil, but it is in your own power to correct 
this alarming state of things. The clergy have power and influence, 
if wnited, to nullify all the efforts of the turbulent and seditious. To 
the clergy, therefore, we look ; to the reverend the priests of the holy 
Catholic church, by God’s providence established in this land, we look 
with hope and with confidence, for their united and strong exertions 
to suppress all wicked publications, and thus render the press what, 
by the “ Giver of every good gift,” it was designed to be—an agent of 
truth, a servant of religion. 1 do not call for any addition to the 
“writers” of the day; but I do call for a warning guidance, and a 
vigilant and untiring instruction for the numerous “readers” of this 
very vain and very superficial age. The people must be warned 
against all Radical and revolutionary papers and pamphlets, for the 
sake of their civil and political welfare ; and the people must be forcibly, 
faithfully, and fully admonished and warned against all dissenting 
subtleties, and sophistries, and cavillings, as well as against all other 
publications of scepticism and irreligion, for the sake of their spiritual 
peace and safety. There must be an end of weak principled, but well 
intentioned conciliation ; that which is sinful, but clothed with the tmé- 
tation of truth, must be stript of its disguise, and displayed in its horrid 
putrescence, as a “ body of death;” the danger of PERISHING in the 
“ gainsaying of Core” must be declared to those deluded thousands 
who walk in that way ; the wickedness of “scepticism and dissent’ 
must be energetically denounced as of more unpardonable nature than 
the sins of drunkenness and theft, odious and loathsome as these vices 
are. Men must be warned of the terrors of that real though unseen 
world of schism, remorse, anguish, and woe, to which the spiritual 
profligate, as well as the carnal sensualist, dooms himself. ‘Thus let 
the people be faithfully warned, and thus let them be fully instructed, 
and we shall see thousands liberated from the “ power of darkness,’ 
and become unappeasably hostile to all those agents and means which 
that dark power had employed to enslave them in this world, and to 
damn them in that which is to come. But by whom is this instruction 
to be administered ? by whom are these various and varying warnings 
to be pronounced? It is not by the politician, the scholar, or the 
noble; much less is it by the ignorant vulgar, whether rich or poor. A 
man’s political system of doctrine, viewed with reference to the con- 
stitution and interests of our country, may be sound, statesman-like, 
and philosophical, while his religious system of belief and practice may 
be false, uncatholic, and unscriptural. We have but too many instances 
in the controversy now rashly entered upon by laics—I say, rashly, 
and I wili add, presumptuous/y, because in its origin and in its nature 
that controversy belongs solely “ ad clerum ;” we have, however, in 
this but too many and too painful instances of weakness and ignorance 
amongst those who, in proof of their sincerity, (were that called in ques- 
tion, ) might appeal to a political life and political creed, alike honourable 
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and upsullied. By the reverend the Catholic parochial clergy of this 
country is the momentous movement to be made, and by them unitedly, 
if we are to succeed ; by them must the minds of their people be dis- 
enthralled, and restored to light, freedom, and health; by them must 
an aptitude be formed in the minds of those “committed to their 
charge,” to receive the healing, gentle influences of truth; by them 
must those inestimable works be disseminated which the legitimate 
employment of a portion of the “ metropolitan press” has produced, 
and is continuing to produce. By the clergy—the divinely commis- 
sioned and consecrated servants of God—must the good seed be sown ; 
and that seed, so scattered by authorized hands, shall produce the 
blessed harvest of national happiness based upon national religion. 
The call which, with all reverence, I here make upon ‘the clergy,” 
is doubtless a call to intense labour, great anxiety, and much self- 
denial ; but I humbly and most respectfully rest my appeal on their 
own high commission “to teach and exhort, to rebuke and admonish ;” 
to perform all holy offices diligently for the edification or building up, 
in the strength and symmetry of truth, those “committed to their 
charge.” Manly and courageous is that vow which every priest of the 
most high God took upon himself when, standing before the sacred 
altar, and in answer to the representative of the Lord Jesus Christ, he 
declared he “ would ever be ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and sTRANGE doctrines contrary to God's 
word ;” and “to use both public and private monition and exhortation 
within his cure, as need should require and occasion should be given.” 
Let us but imitate herein the zeal and vigilance of the Romish priests, 
‘Fas et ab hosté doceri,”’ of whom the learned Dr. Hickes spoke well 
and wisely, when he devoutly wished that “we had their zeal, or they 
our good cause.” 

On your ordination vows, my reverend brethren, I rest my appeal. 
In the spirit of these vows I implore you to commence, with this new 
year, courageous and wnited efforts to “ banish and drive away from 
your respective parishes all erroneous and strange doctrines, which 
sully the Christian name, endanger the souls and distract the peace of 
those “ committed to your charge.” Fearlessly and manfully come to 
the ATTACK; YOU have “ commission,” and you have power in spiritual 
matters: all others who speak of their power and commission in such 
things, are but pretenders and impostors, cruelly “ deceiving,” and 
being “fatally deceived.” Too long have you been professing to act 
on the “ defensive.’ You have been content to see around you, on 
each returning Sunday, the same “ familiar faces,” and to know that 
none, perhaps not one, of those who at first received you with dutiful 
submission, has gone from the fold, and from you, the shepherd of the 
fold. But why not go forth to seek the ‘stray sheep?” why not enter 
into determined and courageous conflict with those “ ravening wolves” 
who feed and batten upon the spiritual ruin of those whom they have 
seized and carried from your fluck ? These stray sheep are yours, as 
well as those who know your voice and obey your call; each and 
every part of your respective parishes is yours, and consigned to your 
care, and all, whether churchmen or schismatics, are alike COMMITTED 
to your charge. Let there be an end and for ever of this defensive war- 
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fare ; it suits not the sacred cause to which we have sworn. It be- 
cometh not men armed at all points, even as we are, to rest upon our 
arms of invincible proof, and to number the faint-hearted or the 
coward in our ranks. Our standard is raised aloft—that goodly 
ancient standard of bright emblazonry! It tells of many a battle 
fought, and of many a warrior now at rest: it tells of labour and of 
suffering; but it also tells of valour and of victory. Never, oh, never 
be it degraded in our hands, to become the scorn of the impious schis- 
matic, or the proud but vain signal of a weak and irresolute host ; and 
while L implore you to be more active and united than heretofore in 
banishing error, may I also most earnestly and respectfully suggest to 
be more active and united in supplying that which is good. As in 
morals it is expedient to cultivate a good habit in the room of the evil 
habit you would eradicate ; so in religion is it essentially requisite to 
supply the place of falsehood or false doctrine, with its antagonist 
truth. Here, then, my reverend brethren, let us be diligent and 
united, Let us call to our aid the assistance which happily is at this 
day ready. Let us accept the labours of that portion of the press 
which is employed in providing sound instruction, suite d to all wants 
of all classes ; and thus we shall create a sound and healthy taste to 
relish and discern that which is wholesome and pure, and to reject and 
nauseate that which, however pisGutsED, is poisonous and false. 

1 have now, my reverend brethren, expressed my sentiments faith- 
fully, and, in the intention of my mind, humbly and respectfully. I 
have spoken with the same feeling and prine iple which would influence 
you or myself in preaching a “ visitation” sermon. I have not spoken 
arrogantly or dogmatically—God forbid such a presumptuous sin !— 
but I have endeavoured to stir up your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance. ‘The present times, though ‘under a somewhat brighter political 
horizon, are full of peril. Let us be found active and vigilant, as they 
that must “ give account.’ Let us be united; and since there are 
subjects which are not viewed in the same light by us all, oh, let us 
keep our differences, if possible, within our own circle, or at least 
within our power and control! We see the ignorance and frightful 
folly with which some of the journalists rush into the arena of theo- 
logic ‘al controversy ; they madly endeavour to raise a riotous uproar 
in the most solemn, sober dis sputation which the mind can approach. 
Do these rash men suppose that the reverend the clergy are to be 
hallooed and harangued like the poor voters at a borough election ? 
This is a question which may indeed be asked. “ Fools will rush in 
where angels fear to tread.”” Let us be more careful, henceforth, in our 
differences of opinion, not to give any epee to the enemy (whethe r 
of malice or ignorance) to blaspheme. ‘Almighty and ‘everli isting 
God! who alone workest great marvels, send down upon our bishops 
and curates, and all congregations committed to their charge, the 
healthful spirit of thy grace; and that they may truly please thee, 
pour upon them the continual dew of thy blessing. Grant this, O 
Lord, for the honour of our Advocate and Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

lam, my reverend brethren, vour faithful servant, 
A Catruo tic PRiest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


LIGHTS UPON THE ALTAR. 


Str,—So much is said and written at present upon the necessity of 
returning to primitive usages in the celebration of public worship, and 
also in the decoration of our churches, that it appears an incumbent 
duty upon every person who has opportunity to furnish his quota of 
information, in order that it may be apparent that no departure from 
the rubric should take place, and that no revival of se emingly obsolete 
customs should occur, which may be of no vital importance either as 
to the improvement to be deriv ed, or as to the essence of public reli- 
gious worship. They cannot cause the prayer to be more heartfelt, 
but may prove a desire to honour God with our worldly substance. 
‘Two communications appeared in the September number of the 
British Magazine, respecting lights upon the altar: one making in- 
quiry on the constitution of Edward VI. for two being placed upon 
the high altar; the second, whether they should not be confined ex- 
clusively to cathedral churches. The second query may, perhaps, be 
answered in the following observation : it may be so, or it may not; 
however, constant practice seems to have limited them, until lately, to 
cathedral churches and collegiate chapels. 

The general arguments used for the purpose of defending the prac- 
tice of again placing two lights upon the communion tables of our 
churches, are three : first, the custom followed at the cathedral church ; 
secondly, the first rubric, ratified by the authority of Wheatley; and 
thirdly, the injunction of Edward VI. 

As to the first. No doubt can be entertained, that the cathedral 
church is the mother-church of the diocese, and in almost every case 
should be guide and director of the churches and chapels under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop ; and yet there is one remark which 
inust not be lost sight of, in that the bishop has not any more power 
over the cathedral church service than over any other church in his 
diocese. The answer which may be given to the second query will 
suffice for this also. 

As to the first rubric, and the authority of Wheatley in his « Illus. 
tration of the Book of Common Prayer,” 1 am inclined to think it is 
stretched far beyond what it can bear, by those anxious to revive the 
almost exploded custom of placing lights upon the communion table. 

Although well known, I shall quote his words (p. 109, ed. 1741) :— 

*¢] must observe still farther, that among other ornaments of the 
church then in use, there were two lights enjoined by the injunctions 
of King Edward VI. (which injunctions were also ratified by Act of 

Parliament here mentioned), to be set upon the altar, as a significant 
ceremony to represent the light which Christ’s Gospel brought into 
the world. And this, too, was ordered by the very same injunction, 
which prohibited all other lights and tapers that used to be super. 
stitiously set before images, or shrines, &c. (Sparrow’ s Collection, p. 
, 3.) And these lights, used time out of mind in the church, are 
still continued in most, if not all, cathedral and collegiate churches 
and chapels, so ais as divine service is performed by candle-light ; 
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and ought also, by this rubrick, to be used in all parish churches and 
chapels at the same times.” 

Such is the comment of Wheatley upon the latter portion of the 
rubrick. “And here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the 
church, and the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, 
shall be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by 
the authority of Parliament, in the second year of King Edward the 
Sixth.” 

This of course refers to the First Book of Edward, the corresponding 
portion of the rubric in which is to the following effect :—* And here 
it is to be noted, that the minister at the time of the Communion, and 
at all other times in his ministrations, shall use neither alb, vestment, 
nor cope ; but being archbishop or bishop, he shall have and wear a 
rochet; and being a priest or deacon, he shall have and wear a sur- 
plice only.” 

If this be the foundation of the rule for vestments and ornaments, it 
is evident that nothing but a surplice should be worn by any officiating 
minister below the dignity of a bishop. Still the fifty-eighth canon 
orders that hoods be worn by graduates of the Universities, and non- 
graduates to wear a tippet, provided it be not of silk. There is not 
one word in this rubric, in the Act of Parliament, or in the canons, 
respecting the placing of two lights upon the communion table. (1 
use the words communion table, because I find it in the canons; the 
rubrical term is Lord’s table.) Again, with respect to Wheatley, he 
says they are used “ so often as divine serrice is performed by candle-light ; 
and ought also, by this rubrick, to be used in all parish churches and 
chapels AT THE SAME TiMES,”” What times? Surely, according to 
the simplest and plainest method of reasoning, whenever service is 
conducted by candle-light. But at the present day, when all our 
churches are fitted up with gas, the necessity is done away ; conse- 
quently, the advocates for them may fall back upon the former portion 
of the rubric “to represent the light which Christ’s Gospel brought 
into the world.” This may be very well; but when we remember the 
rooted antipathy there is among our people to the revival of any cus- 
tom which has been particularly conspicuous in idolatrous worship, 
and which is even now retained for idolatrous purposes, we should be 
anxiously careful not to cast a stumbling-block in the path of any 
weak brother. We are to win souls to Christ, and it is doubtful 
whether lights and candlesticks will draw them. Much is made of their 
use in the primitive church: but I think, reference to Cave’s Primitive 
Christianity, and Bingham, will prove that the symbolizing followed the 
use. They were required to give light to the worshippers, and after- 
wards were made representations, even as the manna from heaven was 
first food to the Israelites, and afterwards a representation of the true 
bread from heaven. Yet this does not authorize their adoption without 
authority. Ifthe heads of the church in convocation assembled were 
to order their being placed upon the Lord’s table as ornaments only, 
then it would be done everywhere. ‘Texts of Scripture are quoted for 
the practice, and made to be symbolical for the purpose ; one, that of 
Acts, xx. 7, &, is certainly explained in a different manner from what 
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the simple context would appear to justify. Paul was about to de- 
part from Troas, and was anxious to give them as much instruction 
as he could during the time he was with the believers; the night be- 
fore his departure he continued his preaching till midnight; and surely 
they would require lights at that time. Now although they came to- 
gether to break bread, or to partake of the sacred elements, yet it does 
not appear from anything we read that Paul adopted any symbolical 
meaning for them; on the contrary, that they were merely for the 
common purpose of giving light. We quarrel with the church of Rome 
for its idolatrous use of candles or lights, and we also blame it for 
making use of ceremonies which may be misunderstood by its un- 
learned and ignorant members. Its chief defenders allege the very 
reasons which are now being adduced for the revival of the custom, 
as all-powerful in favour of its first adoption. Dr. Roche, in his Hier- 
urgia, Vol. II. p. 570, has the very same passage from the Acts, and 
makes almost the same comments in favour of the practice as our 
brethren of the church in England, who desire their replacement. 
May they not, then, be pursuing the steps which first led the church in 
Rome toerr? and thus, by the revival of a custom which has been per- 
verted, give offence to those for whose spiritual welfare they should be 
most deeply anxious? 

Then as to the injunctions of Kdward VI. Although it may not be 
found in Gibson’s Codex, to which I have not the opportunity of 
referring at present, yet it is in that most valuable publication of Dr. 
Cardwell’s, in “ Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
KMngland.” At p. 7,Vol. L., is the following quotation from the injunc- 
tions by Edward, in the first year of his reign (1547) :—* And shall 
suffer from henceforth no torches nor candles, but only two lights 
upon the high altar, before the sacrament, which, for the signification 
that Christ is the very true light of the world, they shall suffer to re- 
main still.’ And again, p. 43, in“ Articles to be inquired of in the 
Visitations to be had in the Diocese of Canterbury,” in the second year 
of Edward (1548), one query is, ‘‘ Whether they suffer any torches, 
candles, tapers, or any other lights, to be in your churehes, but only 
two lights upon the high altar?” These would be, doubtless, power- 
ful evidences for the continuance of the custom, if we were to look no 
further. But we find that other orders or injunctions were issued by 
the king in the two succeeding years. In the third year of his reign 
(1549), we have—* For an uniformity, that no minister do counterfeit 
the popish mass, as to... . setting any light upon the Lord’s board 
atany time.’’ Again, in 1550; the injunctions given in the visitation 
of the diocese of London by Bishop Ridley, “That no minister do 
counterfeit the popish mass in . . . . setting any light upon the Lord's 
board.” Then we have in 1550 also the council’s order to Bishop 
Ridley to take down altars, and place communion tables in their 
stead — 

“Right reverend father in God, right trusty and well-beloved, we 
greet you well. Whereas it is come to our knowledge, that being 
(seeing) the altars within the more part of the churches of the realm, 
upon good and godly considerations are taken down, there doth yet 
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remain altars standing in divers other churches, by occasion whereof 
much variance and contention ariseth amongst sundry of our subjects, 
which, if good foresight were not had, might perhaps engender great 
hurt and inconvenience: we let you wit, that minding to have all 
occasion of contention taken away, whic h many times groweth by 
those and such like diversities, and considering that amongst other 

things belonging to our royal office and care, we do account the greatest 
to be, to maintain the common quiet of our realm; we have thought 
good, by the advice of our council, to require you, and nevertheless 
especially to charge and command you, for the avoiding of all matters 
of further contention and strife, about the standing or taking away of 
the said altars, to give substantial order throughout all your diocese, 
that with all diligence all the altars in every church or chapel, as well 
in places exempted as not exempted, within your said diocese, to be 
taken down, and instead of them a table to be set up in some conve- 
nient part of the chancel, within every such church or chapel, to serve 
for the ministration of the blessed Communion.” (Cardwell, Vol. 1, 
pp. (3, S180. ) 

The following notes are appended to the Articles at page 63 :— 
“Instructions given in Charge to the Visitors on a new Royal Visita- 
tion, and differing in some respects from the former Injunctions : for 
instance, in the Injunctions (No. I1.),” that is, of 1547; and in Cran- 
mer's Articles founded upon them, two lights were allowed upon the 
high altar: in these articles it is forbidden that there should be any 
“candles upon the altar,” or “any light upon the Lord’s board at any 
time.’ ‘The first article of 1549, is, “ ‘That all parsons, vicars, and 
curates omit, in the reading of the injunctions, all such as make men- 
tion of the popish mass, of chantries, of candles upon the altar, or any 
other such like thing.’’ At page 89 is the following note :—* The fol- 
lowing entry appears in King Edw: id’s Journal: ‘November ]9, 
‘There were letters sent to every bishop to pluck down the altars.’” 

Now, Sir, looking to the quotations, it would to a plain man appear, 
that ahhoust Edward allowed two lights upon the high altar during 
the first year of his reign, yet that he afterwards ordered that in every 
parish church or ‘hapel in ‘his realm these altars should be taken down, 
and communion tables substituted in their places; and, moreover, 
that he bad commanded that there should be no light placed on the 


Lord’s board at any iime; sO that if we argue for the applicability of 


the first injunctions only, we completely lay aside the royal power to 
authorize any change, and render them like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians; but as this is not ue case, and we have the king’s strict 
command that the mention of lights should be left out when his first 
injunctions were re ad, and his order to every bishop, are we not in 
some degree justified when we say that the placing lights upon the 


communion table or Lord’s board is in direct Opposition to the spirit of 


Kdward’s Injunctions? It may be, that they are of themselves un- 
important, but made so by those who oppose, as well as those who 
approve of, their being added to the communion tables as ornaments. 
Still the question arises, how far any clergyman i is justified in placing 
upon the communion table, without his diocesan’s order or conse iit, 
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ornaments which were removed by the constituted authorities o1 the 
land. Although they may be exempt from danger, still there are, in 
the language of Bishop Mclivaine, “ weaker minds, and more unfixed 
hearts, and incautious heads, and reckless hands, than theirs to work 
on ;” and they may not be quite so well protec ted from the possibility 
of error. And, as the Bishop of Ripon has strongly yet courteously 
written in his late Charge, referring to literal obedience to the i injune- 
tions of the rubric :-—* Although it be in strictness true that whatever 
was enacted by the authority of Convocation and of Parliament can 
be repe: aled by the same authority alone, yet if the whole body from 
whom the convocation would be selected have tacitly consented to 
abandon the practice, the obligation to resume it would not seem to be 
very strong; andsuch is the opinion of the most experienced canonists, 
even in cases where the order is clear and undisputed. But where the 
expressions are ambiguous, and the authority doubtful, it is still less 
binding on the clergy to resume antiqui ited customs, without first re- 
ferring the matter to the ordinar y, in whom a dinevetions ary power is 
vested for appeasing such-like doubts, The motive for re verting to 
usages, respectable from their antiquity, though unauthorized by our 
own church, may be pure and unimpeachable ; but where the adoption 
of them is not imperative, it will surely be better to avoid all occasion 
of misappre ‘hension or controversy.” (C harge, pp. 17, 18.) 

Union is strength in all things, and not more in worldly than in 
spiritu: al affairs ; but if many continue, as at present, to set up their 
own opinions as the rule of their ecclesiastical conduct and the director 
of their ecclesiastical obedience, then the oath taken at ordination is a 
nullity, and that primitive episcopal authority so much lauded is but 
ashadow. ‘To the rubric we ought to lead our people, but it is not 
evident that the rubric says we are to place candlesticks on our com- 
munion tables without authority from the higher powers: in so doing 
we lose sight of the primitive rule to do nothing in the church without 
our bishop. 

[crave your pardon, Sir, for this lengthy communication, and sub- 
scribe myself your obe dieot servant in (¢ ‘hrist, 


D; ¥> 


LIGHTS ON THE ALTAR. 


,—Your correspondent * Litoralis” is, 1 think, a little premature 

1 deciding that “the Injunction of Edward VI. cannot have any 
odie in this case ;’ because, according to ¢ ‘ollier (2. 235 and &vo 
ed. 5, 225,) the act of 31 Hen. VIIL. cap. 8, declared “ that the King’s 
Re ee is set forth by the advice of his privy council, were to be 
obeyed as though they had been made by authority of parliament ;” 
and that these Injune tions of Edward VI. were made “ by the advice 
of his wise and honourable council,” and were issued before the re peal 
of this act, is clear, for no parliament had yet in that reign been sume 
moned. See Fuller, b. 7, s. 3. 

It seems, then, that lights on the altar were “ornaments of the 
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church . . . . . in this Church of England by the authority of par- : 
liament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI1.;” and as 
such are enjoined by the rubric of our present Prayer-book. 

1 am, Sir, yours obediently, X. Y. Z. 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—Fully coinciding in the judicious and well applied remarks of 
your correspondent, Mr, Francis (Brit. Mag. vol. xx. p. 550, &c.), I 
avail myself of the ainGinen of your pages to impress on the attention 
of those persons who have opportunitie s and influence, the paramount 
necessity of adopting a true Christian style and character of architec- 
ture in all new churches hereafter to be raised, either in Great 
Britain or its colonies. In a course of lectures on the “ Architectural 

Antiquities of all Ages and Nations,” lately given to large audiences at 
Islington, 1 have strenuously advocated this principle, ‘and shewed by 
drawings, facts, and arguments, that the pagan architecture of Egypt, 
of Greece, or of Rome, never did, and never can assimilate with, or 
be well applied to Christian edifices. All the elements, forms, and 
expression, both of exterior design and interior decoration of the former, 
belong to, and are inseparably associated with, pagan and idolatrous 
worship, with the rites and ceremonies of heathenism ; whilst the beau- 
tiful and endlessly diversified architecture of the Christians, as mani- 
fested in the ancient churches of civilized Europe, is intrinsically and 
palpably Christian in every form and feature. As these buildings 
gradually advanced in size, grandeur, and beauty, from the early 
establishment of Christianity to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when religious dissent and disunion perv aded the land, it is to be 
deplored that the Protestant cle ‘gy, on obtaining possession of the 
cathedrals and parish churches, did not feel the propriety and duty of 
preserving them in their pristine and genuine features, and that they 
did not also so far study and understand the merits of their archi- 
tecture as to recommend it for all new churches. 

In a note to Mr. Francis’s letter,* you intimate a doubt as to the 
application of Christian architecture to the proposed new churches in 
hot climates. But the skilful architect can as easily make a design 
in this class of architecture for Egypt, or India, as one in the Grecian 
or Roman style ; for it is susceptible of being made solid and solemn, 
or light and cheerful ; of being rendered as cool in summer and warm 
in winter as any other class of building; and indeed of being made 
consistent and harmonious in general character, and pleasant and 
comfortable to those who occupy it. The modifications of walls, 
doors, windows, flooring, and roofs, will be subjects for the scientific 
architect to consider and apply to every varied peculiarity of climate 
and situation. 

In the “ Architectural Antiquities,” the “ Cathedral Antiquities,” | 
“ Dictionary of Ancient Arenitec ‘ture,” and in other works, I have | 





* The note was not the edie? s, pean Mr. F rancis's,— Ep. 
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always advocated the cause of Christian architecture, endeavoured to 
explain its manifold beauties, and adaptation to new buildings, and 
to almost every variety of situation and circumstance; and it gives 
me no small satisfaction to find that many architects, as well as most 
of the higher classes of society, do at length duly appreciate this 
original and truly beautiful species of architecture. 
J. Britton. 
London. 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Rey. Sin,—Your November No. contained a letter from Mr. Francis, 
involving @ proposition which seems to be entertained in other quar- 
ters—namely, that no better models forchurch building can be proposed, 
even to those who are proceeding to erect the standard of the cross in 
distant colonies, than the structures erected in this country during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. An anonymous tract, recently 
sent forth by the Camden Society of Cambridge, strongly insists on the 
necessity of attaching to every new-built church a distinct and spacious 
chancel, ‘The author recommends that this chancel be fitted up with 
double rows of misereres. He does not, indeed, say that a convent of 
monks should simultaneously be founded, in order to supply suitable 
persons to occupy his misereres, but it seems not uncharitable to sup- 
pose that such is his desire, as otherwise he must be liable to the 
imputation of a spirit of servile and undiscerning imitation. Is it, then, 
come to this? Must we argue the question, not whether Henry VIII. 
was justified in taking violent and sacrilegious measures to suppress 
the monastic system, or whether history bears witness to the existence 
of many learned and pious individuals in the so-called religious orders, 
but whether we shall again engraft on our branch of the Catholic 
church a system of mere human invention, which appears to have fos- 
tered, if it did not originate, all the errors and superstitions with which 
the belief of our forefathers was so long overloaded. If there be 
persons ready to decide this question in the affirmative, I cannot be 
surprised at their disregarding the observations with which I have 
endeavoured to direct the attention of your readers to those venerable 
relics of pure Catholic antiquity which are to be found at several 
places on the continent of Europe, bearing a clear direct testimony to 
the effective episcopal constitution of the church of those days, and 
an equally clear indirect one to the spuriousness of that system, founded 
on enthusiasm and superstition, which dethroned the bishop, and 
oppressed the people with a loathsome tyranny. I may, however, 
perhaps not speak in vain to those single-hearted persons who are now 
making noble efforts to supply the spiritual wants of their country, if 
I venture to warn them against being drawn in unawares to aid an 
attempt to restore abuses which they would probably be foremost to 
protest against. 

Among the favourable signs of the present time, there is none which 
more strongly calls for our thankfulness to God than the disposition 
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to inerease the number of our bishops, and to place every one of our 
Christian communities, not only nominally but really, under that 
government by a bishop, priests, and deacons, without which St. Igna- 
tius did not seruple to say that there could be no church. We may 
now hope to see the day when, spiritual offices being no longer de- 
volved from the bishop to the chapter, and from the canons to some 
poor vicars, as though it were a degradation to human dignity to 
minister to him cui servire regnare est, it will become necessary to 
consider the question what is the proper form and arrangement of a 
church in which the sacraments are to be administered in a proper 
manner, by a bishop with his attendant priests and deacons, to as large 
a congregation as can, without manifest inconvenience, be assembled 
in one place of worship. Then, surely, none but an avowed Romanist 
will venture to propose to us for exact imitation buildings expressly 
contrived for a choir of monks to perform services adapted to their 
peculiar system, in which pastor and flock are strangely confounded 
together, and into which the bishop enters only as a rare and un- 
welcome visitor. 

It is surprising to me that writers and speakers, who ought to know 
better, will still persist in identifying the monastic orders with the clergy 
of former times. The monks and nuns were originally only laymen 
and women, professing stricter views of religion than their neighbours, 
who took the injudicious step of forming themselves into separate 
congregations, as the followers of John Wesley have done in our 
days. ‘The monks were afterwards generally admitted to holy orders ; 
but, when they met together for worship in a chapel or chancel, they 
no more stood in the relation of clergy to the people, who listened to 
their chants in the ante-chapel or nave, than the fellows and scholars 
of King’s College, Cambridge, do to the strangers who are admitted 
to hear their service on a Sunday afternoon. The principle of the 
monks was to be independent of the bishops and parochial clergy as 
their spiritual pastors and rulers, and therefore it was that they first 
screened off the apsis, or put the altar back into the bishop’s place, 
and afterwards omitted it altogether. Their system was, in fact, so 
schismatical, that any advocate for its revival who calls himself a high 
churchman, sadly mistakes his vocation. 


H. Coppineron. 
Ware. 


MATTHEW, v. 22. 


Six,—I venture to suggest to your correspondents in the Numbers for 
September and November a somewhat different explanation of this text. 

he distinction here drawn by our Saviour is, between offences 
actually punishable by human courts, and those for which, though not 
so punishable, we are accountable before God. The crime of murder 
brings the offender before a human tribunal, but the indulgence of 
angry feelings renders him amenable to God's judgment. He then ex- 
tends it to offences in word— Raca (which is parallel with “ vile,” and 
“base,” 2 Sam. vi, 20, 22; and with “children of Belial,” 2 Chron. 
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xiii. 7,) subjects to prosecution before the council; while Thou fool, 
though only a term of contempt, is liable to the severe punishments of 
another world. 

Here is a double anti-climax; from acts (committed or meditated) 
to words, and from the grave to the lighter under each head. 

The word Raca, being retained in the original language, may seem 
to be defined as an actionable term; while fool is only a general term 
of scorn, calculated to inflict pain. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, D. 


“FREE AND UNAPPROPRIATED SITTINGS” IN MODERN 
CHURCHES. 
Sir,—No one, who has closely watched the working of the new sys- 
tem of setting apart a large portion of every new church to the free 
and unappropriated occupancy of the poor, can have failed to observe 
that, in almost every instance, the benevolent design has failed to pro- 
duce.the good effects which were expected to arise from it ;* that, in 
many cases, even where there is an abundant population and a zealous 
minister (and there is mostly both where these new churches are 
placed), the free sittings are almost entirely unoccupied ; that in others, 
they are ouly filled during one part of the day, being almost empty at 
others ; and that generally, even when there is no reason to complain 
of their being entirely deserted, the occupants are found to be not 
persons residing in the immediate district, but casual stragglers, drawn 
by a feeling of curiosity from other congregations, and totally unknown, 
either by name or residence, to the incumbent of the church. These 
evils are as extensive as they are notorious; and I know of no remedy 
but one which has been tried (and which has failed) to remove them. 
Various bishops have permitted the letting of the free seats to the poor 
at a very low rate, hoping by that means to give them an interest in 
the church, and at the same time to remove the humiliating feeling 
which the poor man is supposed to experience on occupying an un- 
paid-for seat. This scheme, independent of other objections, labours 
under the fatal disadvantage of being in direct contravention of the 
object in view—the word “free’’ becoming thus altogether a mis- 
nomer. It appears to me, however, that while the word “ free” with 
reference to these sittings should always be held inviolably to belong 
to them, the other term in their titlke—that of “ free and unappropriated,” 
may not only safely be dispensed with, but is in itself one main cause 
of all the evil complained of. Let us follow out the analogy of the 
old parochial system, and we shall be led at once to the right steps to 
be taken now with regard to the proper use to be made of these free 
sittings. What is the case, at this moment, with respect to every seat 
in every parish church in England? They are all free, but they are 
all appropriated. Families, by long and continuous oceupancy, and 








——— St. 





* This is a bold statement, and can only be true of certain districts with which 
“ RK. P.” is acquainted,— Ep. 
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by that alone, have obtained a prescriptive right to occupy some one, 
rather than some other, seat in a parish church; and hence, where, as 
in most cases, there is not room for all, the rejected inhabitants of the 
parish are excluded simply because, as some must have a preference, 
it is naturally given to those who have been the longest and most re- 
gular attendants. I speak now of the legal theory, not of the ccrrupt 
practice in this matter. Now, why not pursue this legal and correct 
theory with regard to the new free sittings? Let them all be free, but 
let them all, if possible, be appropriated. Let every incumbent give 
notice that he is ready to appropriate a sitting, or sittings, to any indi- 
vidual or head of a family, being resident in his district, who is willing 
to pledge himself or his family to regular attendance, and to submit to 
removal in case of unreasonable absence. The invidious distinction 
between free and paid-for sittings would then disappear; because no 
one but the incumbent and occupant need know which is the one and 
which the other. An acquaintance between the clergyman and the 
seat-occupier would be at once established. ‘The sittings would be 
taken out of the character of waste and common (nobody’s land) in 
which they are now left, and brought within the pale of civilization 
and clerical surveillance. ‘The poor would court the notice of their 
clergyman instead of shunning it; and district churches, now totally 
unsettled as to the character of their congregations, would assume 
the legitimate character of old-fashioned and well-regulated parish 
churches. I might enlarge upon the recommendations arising out of 
a plan so obvious, but surely its simplicity and true ecclesiastical cha- 
racter need be its sole recommendations, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. P. 


ST. PULCHER’'S—ST. SEPULCHER’S. 


Deak Sik,—In your December Number, p. 60, with reference to a 
passage in Fox's Martyrology, mention is made of “S. Pulcher’s ;”’ 
and the questions are asked, “ Is there such a saint as Pulcher? Is 
vot S. Pulcher’s an abbreviation, or a mistake, for Sepulchre’s ?” 

In answer to the querist, | crave your permission for observing, that 
the phrase in question appears to be an abbreviation from “ Saint 
Sepulchre’s,” as may be judged from the following reason. 

The archiepiscopal palace in the city of Dublin was of old time 
named St. Sepulchre’s, or St. Sepulcher’s, but in the time of Arch- 
bishop Browne it had acquired the abbreviated form of “ Saint Pul- 
cars.’ For in a letter to Lord Cromwell, January, 1539, the arch- 
bishop complained that, during his absence, “the Lord Deputy had 
repaired to Dublin, and entered, not only into his place of Saint 
Pulcars, but did also take, and was still using, such his houshold stuff, 
as his said house was furnished withal,’ &c. 

And this abbreviated form was continued in the time of Archbishop 
King. For in October, 1713, Lord Chancellor Phipps wrote to 
Dean Swift, with reference to the Archbishop—“I cannot discharge 
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the part of a friend, if L omit to let you know, that your great neigh- 
bour at St. Pulcher’s is very angry with you.” 

The former of these passages is to be found in the wStete Papers, 
Henry VIIL., Vol. iii., Part 3, page 116; and the latter in Swift's 
Works, Vol. x., page 343: from which they have been transferred 
respectively into Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Lreland, Vol. L, 
p- 142; and Vol. LL., p. 265. 

I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, A. 

Dublin. 


RUBRICAL AND CANONICAL IRREGULARITIES IN THE CHURCH 
OF IRELAND. 


Sir,—It is devoutly to be hoped, that, as the minds of men become 
more enlightened on the nature, incongruities, and tendencies of 
schism; on the designs of the now concentrated forces of separatists 
temporarily swamping their differences and animosities, on the prin- 
ciple that their mongrel union will be their bulwark of strength against 
the citadel of catholicity ; and on the hopelessness of any attempt at a 
combination of such heterogeneous elements as those which compose 
the system of dissent, or of any exertions proving effectual in attract- 
ing them to the centre of catholic unity ; they will take their position 
on the high vantage-ground of unbending, unconceding adherence and 
attachment to the one only legitimate form of church government ; 
to the one only depository of the faith once delivered to the saints; to 
the one only recognised channel of covenanted blessings. For, not- 
withstanding the tenacity with which a great majority of Irish church- 
men have hitherto, and so long, clung to the “ hope against hope,” 
that all trinitarians—for this chief corner-stone of Christianity has too 
long been regarded as alone essential to the permanency and security 
of the heavenly building, to the exclusion of all the foundation-stones 
of the apostles and prophets—were ueither strangers nor foreigners, 
but, in the fullest sense, fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God ; they now begin, by God’s blessing, to be persuade | 
that no assembly of professing Christians, who have detached them- 
selves from a divinely-instituted, ever to be perpetuated charch polity, 
can have any legal or just claim to be considered as constituting a 
portion of that building, which requires to be fitly framed together 
before it can grow into a holy temple in the Lord. 

These observations are the result of a train of thought arising from 
a survey of the anomalous position to which so many of the beneficed 
clergymen of Ireland, and consequently their curates, have reduced 
themselves, either by a direct violation of, or neglect of due attention 
to the /etter as well as the spirit of the canons and rubrics of the 
church. 

Having myself ministered for some years in the Irish church, and 
having witnessed the almost daily rubrical violations and deviations 
from the prescribed rules of church discipline, the retrospect presses on 
me a series of interrogatories deducible from this one—Why should 
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any uprepealed rubric, canon, or other ecclesiastical law, be accounted 
a dead letter at the option or caprice of individuals, thus subjecting 
the only ecclesiastical directory to the interpretation of expediency, or 
esteeming its recognised formularies a legitimate and ductile mould, to 
bear the impress of every man’s versatile will, while the very same 
persons would impute a self-inflicted infatuation to any who would thus 
transler the solution of any human code of laws to an undefined mul- 
titude of wranglers and waverers? Yet this strange ability has been 
tacitly ceded to a large portion of the Irish clergy, who have assumed 
the right to do, and the power to admit, what their English brethren 
have never thought themselves at liberty to do, or what they feel to be 
an incommunicable trust, to which the initiated alone are admissible. 

Whether my judgment, as expressed in the foregoing observations, 
be correct, the reader may determine from the following facts, of most 
of which I have been personally cognizant. 

It will hardly be credited that the late Right Rev. Dr. Knox, Lord 
Bishop of Derry, preached his first sermon (after his translation to 
that diocese) in the Presbyterian meeting-house of the City, where the 
local clergymen continued to officiate, at intervals, for many years, 
during the reparation of the cathedral; and as late as in the year 1825 
was the sacrament of the eucharist administered at the same table 
where Presbyterian elders had, it might be, the same week, distributed 
their unconsecrated elements, unless, indeed, it can be believed that 
an Arian teacher—for one of the ministers of the Presbyterian 
ineeting-house at that period was an Arian—can consecrate the sacra- 
mental bread and wine. Nor could the plea of necessity, for want of 
church accommodation, have been urged effectually ; for during this 
long period of time, the chapel-of-ease to the cathedral was in good 
repair, and, with one or two additional services, would have been fully 
adequate to meet the temporary deprivation of the parish church, I 
may here mention, that it was during this strange position of things 
that a Quakeress went through the mockery of a public religious ser- 
vice, before a crowded congregation, in the pulpit of this very Presby- 
terian meeting-house ! 

More inexcusable still, as I conceive, was the permission granted by 
the bishop and clergy to the Presbyterian ministers and elders to 
collect their congregation, and peritorm their various religious services, 
after their manner, within the walls of a venerable cathedral so long 
consecrated to catholicity alone; and, to add to the desecration of the 
temple of God, whose walls had hitherto been sacred to a Trinity in 
Unity, one of these officiating Presbyterian ministers was an drian 
teacher, who was afterwards called and elected to preside over the 
congregation of Arian Presbyterians in Newry. Nor, again, could 
any plausible reason be assigned for the appropriation of the cathedral 
to a purpose so utterly irregular; for dissenting meeting-houses were 
sufficiently numerous to afford the Presbyterians a temporary means of 
continuing their congregational services, and the pulpits of separatists 
(in Treland, at least) are always interchangeable. 

The Irish clergy may, in common with many of their English 
brethren, feel compelled to carry into effect the decision of Sir J. Nichol, 
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confirmed by Sir Herbert Jenner, without recognising the equity of 
the judgment, or the right of the judge to determine what shall or 
shall not be essential to the validity of a sacrament; but it is difficult 
to apprehend how they can feel justified in conceding to schismatics, 
of every grade of fanaticism, and every scale of heterodoxy, the claim 
or privilege of interring their dead, with their own religious services, in 
our consecrated burial grounds: for though, in Kemp v. Wicks, Sir J. 
Nichol said “our church knows no such indecency as putting the body 
into consecrated ground, without the service being at the same time 
performed,” after baptism, with water, in the name of the Trinity, 
neither he nor Sir H. Jenner ever contemplated an immunity on the 
part of dissenters to bury even the dead whom they naa i had 
baptized. This point he held to be already adjudicated and incontro- 
vertible. Yetin Ireland it almost daily occurs that schismatics of every 
denomination (Roman Catholics excepted) bury their dead, with a 
service adapted to the peculiar features of the sect officiating ; generally 
without any previous notice given to the ordinary of the place, and 
not seldom in the presence of the rector, vicar, or other incumbent or 
curate, bearing witness in their own churchyards to the heretical effu- 
sions of the bitterest enemies of the church of Christ. To all these 
unchurehmanlike proceedings, as exhibited in connexion with the 
cathedral church of Londonderry, I have been an eye witness; and 
within the last six months I have known an Arian teacher deliver an 
oration over the grave, on an extra-parishioner, in the same grave- 
yard, in the presence of ministers and people of all denominations ! 
It will be remembered, Sir, by many of your readers, that on a late 
occasion the Dean of Derry stayed proceedings against a Romish 
priest, for illegally officiating at the grave of a Romanist, on the priest 
receiving a severe reprimand from the lord lieutenant, and, if I re- 
member right, apologizing, and laying himself under an engagement 
never again to repeat such a gross outrage. This act of the dean, in 
exposing the offender, was most commendable. The lord lieutenant 
could not overlook such a violation of the laws, and the lenity of both 
alone saved the priest from the punishment which not a few still think 
ought to have been awarded him. And are the teachers of Socinianism, 
Arianism, and every other ism, the legal subjects of so comprehensive 
a toleration? Are they entitled to, and deserving of, such notable 
liberality ? Are they all such lovers of the laws? Are any of them 
such lovers of the church? Is Popery, justly, such an abomination, 
and Arianism so much more delectable ? Will a clergyman, properly, 
shrink from the religious offices of a popish priest, and listen, with a 
mitigated or negative dislike, to the prayers and harangues of an Arian 
teacher? Is the one class to bury their dead unmolested, or sanctioned 
by the ordinary, within the precincts of the parish church ; the other to 
be excluded, on pain of the severest penalties? Is the Jaw prohibitory 
in the one case, and concessory in the other ? or has ultra-Protestantism 
so neutralized the spirit of Catholicity, that Religion may clothe her- 
self in the garments of error, heresy, and schism, and, assuming the 
name of Protestantism, be welcomed, or at least not repulsed ; but 
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clothed in the same garments, let the name of Popery be attached to 
her, and men will shrink from her as from a phantom of evil. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry ALLEN, 


Horsham. Vicar of St. Mary-le- Wigford, Lincoln. 


ON THE STATE OF THE RUBRICS. 


Sir,—In my last communication (p. 669) I have, by accident, stated 
that the power given to the crown, “ Primo Elizabetha, section 14,” 
was taken away “ 14 Caroli II, section 15.” This latter clause is, 
however, inserted evidently only with reference to the ‘* ornaments of 
the church and the ministers thereof,” which were now fired by act of 
parliament, whereas they might be altered by the authority of the 
crown up to that time. It appears, then, that the crown has still the 
authority, with the advice of commissioners for canses ecclesiastical, 
or of the metropolitan of the realm, to set at rest all the doubts and 
diversities which have arisen in the use of the Prayer-book, and in all 
points where the rubrics are either doubtful or silent; or to ordain 
further rites and ceremonies, so as not to interfere with the said book. 

It is evident that such an authority was not taken away by the last 
act of uniformity, inasmuch as that authority has been continually 
acted on to the present day. Each bishop, in his own diocese, has all 
along used a form for consecrating churches and cemeteries not con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer; and also the Coronation 
Service, with the forms for the four anniversaries of national observ- 
ance—viz., those for the 5th of November, for the Martyrdom of King 
Charles I., for the Restoration, and for the Queen's Accession to the 
Throne, are all independent of the Book of Common Prayer. The 
occasional forins of prayer for days of public fasting or thanksgiving, 
issued from time to time,—forms which not only add to the service, 
bat even supersede portions of it, and substitute other forms in their 
stead, certainly can be justified only on this ground, as they receive 
no countenance from the dct 14 Caroli I/, Perhaps to this still ex- 
isting prerogative we may attribute the licensing of the metrical 
versions of the Psalms to be sung in churches by the king in council, 
a liberty which is now very generally taken by bishops in their re- 
spective dioceses, and even by the parochial clergy in their several 
parishes ; and whatever may be said with respect to the exercise of 
such a liberty by the parochial clergy, no one can surely contend that 
a bishop may use a form of prayer for consecrating a church or crown- 
ing a prince unauthorized by the last act of uniformity, and yet shall 
be at the same time forbidden by the said act to issue forms of singing 
which do not interfere with or supersede the appointed liturgy, or any 
portion of it. 

Uniformity in the public worship of Almighty God is the great aim 
of the church of England, and we have already seen that a power to 
enforce such uniformity has all along existed in the church, not only 
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where the rubrics are defective or obscure, but where they are silent ; 
and in all cases besides, so that nothing be ordained contrary to the 
order of the said book, 

I have already shewn a variety of particulars in which this enforce- 
ment of uniformity, as appeared to me, might take place with great 
advantage; but some of those particulars had reference to matters not 
immediately named or mentioned in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
therefore some might doubt the power of the crown, with the advice 
of the metropolitan, to make any injunctions with reference to such 
particulars. 1 will then only advert here to such things as have been 
shewn (I trust satisfactorily) to be the original design and intention of 
the liturgy of the reformed Anglican church, and which need some 
public authoritative order, if the uniformity of public worship aimed at 
in the church is to be secured, 

Music and singing.— That an anthem, psalm, or hymn may be sung, 
at the discretion of the clergy, before the commencement of each public 
service, and also before the two last prayers; as also after the third 
collect and before the communion service, but in no other place what- 
ever. That all voluntaries during the service be prohibited; only a short 
one may be used before and after each service; and that, until some 
uniform formulary for singing be issued by authority, none shall be 
introduced into any church except by and with the consent of the dio- 
cesan; but any church may continue to use the form already intro- 
duced, unless objected to by the bishop. 

That every person at entering into the church, and again after the 
conclusion of each service, and before leaving the church, shall kneel 
down and say an appropriate private prayer; and that no private or 
open prayer shall be said by either the preacher or people before or 
_ ‘r any sermon, as is now wont to be done, but that the sermon shall 

be pre ached merely as a part of the usual service, without the said 
formalities ; whereby the service will be shortened, and certain repe- 
titions in the same avoided; that the sermon shall be preached without 
any change from the ecclesiastical habit into the sec ular, as is now the 
custom, and after the third collect at morning and evening prayer, and 
the Nicene creed in the communion service. 

That at the saying of the creeds each person shall turn to the Bast, 
according to the generally received custom of the church, in order to 
remind them of their baptismal covenant, inasmuch as in the primitive 
church the renunciations in baptism were made with the faces of the 
candidates turned toward the West, the region of night and darkness ; 
alter which, turning to the Kast, the region of light and day, they said, 
‘“* J enter into covenant with thee, O Christ.” 

‘That in all towns and other populous places, and wherever else it 
may be conveniently done, the morning prayers shall be said at an 
earlier hour, so as to leave some interval before the saying of the Litany 
and communion; and in the saying of the said offices, as it never was 
the intention of this church that the same exhortations or sentences 
should be always used, there fore the priest may, at his discretion, omit 
the usual exhortation, “ Dearly beloved br ethren, the Scripture moveth 

us,’ &c., as also the exhortations in the communion, with the warn- 
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ings giving notice thereof; the several sentences from the holy Serip- 
ture used in the same before the Offertory and before the hymn Ter- 
sanctus, as also the reading of the one fixed lesson of the decalogue, 
with the several responses to the same. And he shall be allowed the 
same discretion with regard to the several exhortations in the beginning 
and ending of the offices for Baptism and Marriage, provided that he 
shall not substitute any other form or forms in their places, and do 
from time to time use the said forms as he may judge most conducive 
to edification. 

I think that it has been sufficiently shewn, in my earlier communi- 
cations, that the above rules would only be carrying out the real 
intention of the several reviewers of the Liturgy ; while the rubric con- 
cerning the several habits of the ministers of the church is so plain, 
that no reasonable doubt can exist as to that, however widely it be 
departed from in the present day. It is not quite so clear what the 
said rubric contemplates as constituting “ the ornaments of the church,” 
as distinguished from those of the clergy; but perhaps even this may 
be satisfactorily elucidated, if we consider what constituted “the or- 

? naments of the church”—or, in modern language, its furniture—in the 


| reign of King Edward VI. 
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De Sancta TRINITATER. 


P.S.—I do not find any authority in the last-named rubric for 

: wearing bands, which seem to have come into use only at a compara- 
a tively late season, and, I suspect, had their origin at Geneva; and with 
‘yl regard to preaching, | would suggest that it would be most desirable 
: to abolish ail mere preacherships or lectureships, and employ the en- 
a dowments or funds now available for such objects in increasing the 


number of the regular parochial clergy, or the employment of additional 
i curates where necessary. 
: 


: ON CLERICAL EDUCATION. 


‘ Rev. Str,—It is one good sign of the awakening of our countrymen 
‘; to spiritual things that the question, how young men should be pre- 
pared for our sacred profession, forces itself every day more and more 
on the public mind. The marked improvement which is generally 
acknowledged to have taken place of late years in the class of candi- 
fy dates for holy orders, seems to excite a desire for still better things. 
oy God forbid that that desire should be frustrated; but, on the other 
1) hand, God forbid that, in seeking to gratify it, we should incautiously 
rush upon improper means which must end in disappointment! 
There are at present, I believe, four different modes of training 
candidates for the ministry :—(1) that of theological institutions, such 
as St. Bee’s and Lampeter; (2) that of private instruction by paro- 
chial clergymen; (3) that pursued in the Universities; (4) that of 
4 a clerical college in connexion with a cathedral church. 1 might add 
| a fifth—namely, that of private study at home, after a residence at 
| the University ; but this must probably be considered only as an im- 
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perfeet substitute for one of the others, each of which must be allowed 
to have its peculiar advantages, so that it would hardly be right to set 
aside any one of them. It is, however, of course, allowable to debate 
the question which of them should be chiefly recommended and culti- 
vated. Mr. Perry, in his able Letter to the Bishop of Lichfield, has 
given his sentence in favour of the University plan; and his words 
must have weight, because he must have a thorough practical know- 
ledge of the subject of which he treats. In this he has probably a 
great advantage over the advocates of the cathedral scheme, which as 
yet may be said hardly to exist, except in theory, not having been 
anywhere tried long enough to enable one to judge of it by its fruits. 
Perhaps | may be allowed to add, that although a considerable 
amount of reformation is required in the discipline of the two great 
Universities, for the purpose now under consideration, the same thing 
may be asserted in far stronger terms with respect to the cathedral 
establishments; that, in fact, no sound conclusion can be arrived at 
by a comparison of the two systems as they exist at the present 
moment; but that if their respective defects were properly supplied, 
it would almost become a matter of indifference which of them were 
preferred. The main root of evil in both is, of course, the inherent 
viciousness of human nature; but the real reason why that original 
sin is still allowed to prevail against the corrective powers of religion, 
is none other than this—viz., that the apostolical scheme of church 
government has never been carried out to anything like its proper extent 
in this country. Unhallowed exemptions from episcopal jurisdiction 
have been allowed in every department of our national institutions. 
Nowhere is the apostolic authority properly established ; hardly any- 
where is it so lightly regarded as in the ancient Universities,—hardly 
anywhere is it less willingly acknowledged than within the precincts 
of a cathedral church. However we may confess, in theory, to the . 
truth of episcopacy, our practice is, almost to all intents mrt a st 
presbyterianism—except where independency has prevailed over its 
kindred form of error. 

Should the plan so ably suggested by Mr. Palmer, for the comple- 
tion of our ecclesiastical polity, be carried into effect, we may per- 
haps soon see each of our present Universities made the seat of a 
strong, unfettered archiepiscopal government, and the precedent so 
well set at Durham followed out by the institution of a genuine Uni- 
versity, founded on a theological basis, in every one of the provinces 
into which England will be divided. What better mode could be 
devised, for example, of counteracting the evil efforts of the Roman- 
ists at Oscott, than the establishment of a noble college, within the 
precincts of the cathedral of Lichfield, under the presidency of its 
able bishop, to whom the students would naturally look up as toa 
ruler set over them by God himself. The young aristocracy of the 
land would still resort to Oxford or Cambridge; but the sons of their 
less wealthy neighbours might enjoy the great advantage of a thorough 
education in London, at Durham, Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, 
Exeter, or some other seat of metropolitical jurisdiction; and, above 
all, candidates for holy orders might not merely acquire historical and 
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dogmatical learning, but be effectually trained, first as readers and 
catechists, and afterw ards as deacons, in the ministry of their mother 
church, where they might learn, in the only effectuul manner, the 

whole liturgical and pastoral system. It would then be no longer 
necessary to discuss rubrics or canons in the columns of a newspaper, 
or even the pages of a magazine. The authority of the archbishop 
and his suffragans, aided by the advice of an efficient chapter, would 
at once decide any doubtful points; but, in fact, doubts ought hardly 
ever to arise, as the machine ry, once properly set in motion, would 
go on with a steadiness of which we can at present hardly form a 
conception, affording an example, in every particular, instead of that 
very imperfect substitute, a written direction. Not only the proper 
manver of administering the sacraments, of reading prayers and 
lessons, and preaching, but the best method of conducting Sunday 
and daily schools, and of parochial visitations, would be acquired in 
the easiest possible manner; the population of the city would be kept 
under complete pastoral superintendence, and thereby thoroughly 
Christianized ; dissent would be driven ont of its present strongholds ; . 
and the land would be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 


H. Coppineron, 


“CHURCH FUNDS,” IN REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 

Sir,—You have on several oceasions been pleased to insert in the 

British Magazine observations of mine in reference to Christian alms- 

giving. In the Number for last May, in connexion with the same 

subject, you made public some remarks on the inadequately supported 
state within the metropolis of the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. My wish is now to follow up those remarks 

by a few others, in the hope of stimulating, at least, some churchmen 

to more zealous and uniform exertions in the great work which the 

Koglish church, by means of the society, is carrying on. 1 wish also 

to offer an observation or two on “ church funds,” in reference to the 

claims of the above-named society. I had hoped that before now the 
inhabitants of the metropolis would have done more than by the 
society's last Report they appear to have effected. That report, I re- 
joice to see, exhibits an increase in the rnwmber of parochial associations ; 

but from the imperfect statement of contributions received, it is im- 

possible to tell whether there has been any general increase of contri- 

butions from the metropolis and its environs. We must, however, fear 
that in many places an actual falling off has taken place ; and we keow 
that in some parishes no exertions at all have as yet been made. 

Every one must be struck with the circumstance that - wealthy and 

populous parishes of St. George, Hanover Square, St. Martin in the 

Kields, St. Margaret, Westminster, Lambeth, Saatieredh and others, 

have actually, as parishes, done nothing for the societs ° Painful also 
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is it to observe that St. James, Piccadilly, has no association in aid of 
the society, and that exe congregational collection at a district chapel 
is all that it has afforded. Nor has St. Pancras any direct association. 

Christ Church district is the only one in that parish, of 129,711 souls, 
that has done anything for the society. Paddington, with an immense 
population, reports the subscriptions of nineteen persons, amounting to 
sixteen pounds nineteen shillings. Stoke Newington, likewise, has no 
official association, but eight pounds are represented as having been 
“collected by Miss Surtees and Mr. Brett.” St. Luke, Middlesex 

with a population of 49,982, has a solitary subscriber of ten shillings 
and sixpence. Shoseditel with a population of 83,0: 92, and with 
some half-dozen churches, has contributed a single guinea. 

It is very painful to adduce the above facts; and it would be more 
painful still to prolong the list, which might easily be done. It is, 
however, gratifying and encouraging to observe, that in other parishes 
a laudable zeal and liberality have been shewn, which we may hope 
will deepen and widen until the power and blessedness of Christian 
charity be felt and acknowledged. 

Perhaps no fitter or more seasonable opportunity can be afforded for 
bringing fairly before the people the subject of the duty of individuals to 
aid the c hurch in the propagation of the gospe Il than that afforded by the 
publication of the Queen's letter; for by it both royal and ece lesiastical 
authorities combine to require the introduction of the subject. We may 
hope that when the letter shall come to be read in the metropolitan and 
suburban churches, the clergy will do their utmost to stir up their parish- 
ioners to more liberal contributions than were made under the same 
authorities three years ago. But it is notso much with the view of obtain- 
ing large contributions on any particular occasion as to induce a habit of 
charity that an effort should be made. ‘ Charity and almsgiving must 
not be an occasional act, but the continued habit of our lives.” Many 
people will give their money when their feelings are roused and touched 
by a charity sermon, but will perhaps never think of setting apart a 


fixed portion of pe income to the service of piety and charity, unless 


the duty to do so be distinctly and authoritatively set before them. 
The latter subject is there fore one which the cle ‘ray will do well to 
consider, and to bring forward from time to time in the pulpit. If 
they succeed in inducing their people, from religious motives, to “ lay 
by them in store, periodically, as God hath prospered them,” a very 
great point will be gained, and the division of their ap portionment (be 
it great, or be it small) will become an after consideration. Private, 
domestic , local, and general charities, will each claim a share of the 
Christian’s bounty ; ; and the claim of each must be determined by 
sound and consistent rules and principles. 

Feeling deeply the importance of the church eliciting and distri- 
buting the offerings of her members, | would earnestly but respect- 
fully direct attention to the plan already happily adopted in many 
places of forming church funds, or, as some call them, chure h unions. 
The object of such institutions is to extend the salutary influence of 
the church both at home and abroad, and to do so by the agency of 
societies which she has herself formed, and which are strictly under 
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the control of episcopal jurisdiction, and may be considered as “ the 
church itself resolved into so many committees.* 

I am very sensible of the immense importance of our doing all we 
can for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
but | am also aware that very much indeed has to be accomplished 
for our spiritually destitute population at home. We want additional 
houses of prayer, additional clergy, additional schools, and a more 
general diffusion of sound Christian knowledge in all parts of the 
kingdom; and whilst these things we must do, we must not leave 
others of equal importance undone. ‘The object, therefore, that church 
funds propose is, to aid the church in carrying on the great work of 
Christian education in all its departments and in all its stages at the same 
time. Such an object must commend itself entirely to the approval of 
every enlightened Christian mind; for schools can ‘do little good with- 
out churches, and mere churches are useless without clergy ; and how 
collaterally necessary the circulation and study of the holy Se riptures 
is | need not say. Nor, ugain, is it reasonable to expect that we shall 
be becomingly anxious to propagate the gospel in foreign parts if we 
be either inattentive to its message ourselves, or indifferent to the spi- 
ritual improvement of our brethren immediately around us. 

lor these, among other reasons, which I] have not time now to par- 
ticularize, 1 would earnestly recommend the institution of a church 


Jund in every parish in the kingdom; and not only in every parish, 


but in every congregation. Every member of the church of England 
should be called upon to take part in the good work which church 
funds are intended to forward, and to do all he can individually and 
socially to promote their interests. So far from less being collected 
for any particular society than there wee ibly would be if is claims 
alone were brought forward, we may feel assured that our offerings 
would greatly increase, and that, as in the case of several church 
funds already formed, more would be obtained for each of the societies 
embraced by them than before their institution was afforded to all the 
societies together. Strongly as I would advocate the claims of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and large as I know are 
the means it requires, I am satisfied that the surest way to promote its 
interests, and through it the interests and increase of the colonial 
churches, is to do our utmost simultaneously to extend the influence of 
the church among owrselves; and as regards the above-named appa- 
rently lukewarm parishes, bat whieh, we may hope, are only so 
because no definite or tangible course of action has been proposed to 
them,—we may, | think, conclude that church funds are the very in- 
stitutions they are waiting to have established within them. There 
are large classes ot persons in this country (and especially in the 
metropolis) who cannot see the reasonableness of being called upon to 
aid the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts whilst their imme- 
diate neighbours and brethren require so much to be done for them. 
By not calling upon people to strengthen the church at home, we put 
an excuse into their mouths for withholding aid from the church 


* Report Scot. Epis Church Society, 1839, p. 16. 
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abroad ; but carry on the work of Christian education here and there at 
the same time, and we have then only to appeal to Christian prin- 
ciples and Christian sympathies in order to secure co- -Operation to a 
greater or less extent. ‘So perfect is the harmony of the Divine dis- 
pensations, that Christianity, properly so called, contains within itself 
the principle of its own propagation. No course will ever disengage 
the church from her existing embarrassments but such as leads to, or 
proceeds from, the acknowledgment of this deep principle.”* 

| have, I fear, extended my observations to too great a length ; but 
I must beg leave, in yar oe to add a suggestion or two on some 
points of importance. Ist. The societies included in the fund should 
be strictly those of a church character, carrying out their respective 
objects in all their details upon church principles, In no other way 
can church union really be promoted. 

| need hardly mention that the societies which answer this descrip- 
tion are the incorporated ones for Building and Enlarging Churches, 
Promoting National Education, and Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and those for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and Promoting 
the Employment of Additional Curates in Populous Places. 2. Church 
funds, in all cases, should be instituted and superintended by the 
clergyman of the district, and sanctioned by the bishop of the diocese. 
3. People should contribute something to each society, for then each 
contributor would have the satisfaction of knowing that he is aiding 
the complete education of individual Christians, and promoting the 
daily increase of their numbers. 4. Contributions should be made 
during the reading of the offertory, and solemnly dedicated upon the 
altar. Offered in prayer and self-denial, God would graciously accept 
and bless them to the ends in view. 

Karnestly commending the above observations, in their practical 
bearing, to the attentive consideration of clergy and laity, and trusting 
that the spirit of Jacob's resolution may ere long animate the body of 
English churchmen, “ Of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee,” I remain, Sir, your humble and faithful ser- 


vant, X. Z. 


ON THE AGYPTO-TUSCAN FERONIA. 


Sir,—The goddess Feronia shared with Soranus the honours of mount 
Soracte. Ihave already shewn that Soranus was Pluto, or tue Sol 
Inferus; and Dionysius informs us that Feronia was Proserpine, 
Hecate, or the Luna Infera, and that she derived her name from 
having come beyond sea ax0d rijc¢ redaylov gdophoewc. (2. 49, 3. 32.) 
At her festival the priests walked with naked feet over the glowing 
coals unhurt. (Strabo, lib. 5, p. 156. ed. Casaub. ) : 

At Castabala, in Cappadocia, there is a temple of Diana Perasia, 
whose priestesses with naked feet pass through the burning coals un- 
hurt; her name Perasia indicates her foreign origin: cea rd mépader 
copseBiivar. (Strabo, 12. 3 7mU.) 
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* Miller's CGunsea ations on Cathedral Retenis. 
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The Cappadocians belong to the great Syrian race.* In these 
papers | have pointed out several proofs of connexion between the 
Syrians and Italians, and the present goddess affords another instance. 
Sylla once dreamed that a certain goddess armed him with her thun- 
derbolt, and Plutarch endeavours to define her by the description that 
the Romans worshipped her according to the ( ‘appadocian ritual; but 
he could not determine whether she was the Moon, Minerva, or 
Bellona, (see “ Minerva.’’) It is evident, however, that Sylla’s goddess 
was no other than this Diana Perasia, or eronia; and we may now 
say that Feronia, and therefore her consort, Soranus, were worshipped 
by the Romans with Cappadocian, that is, with Syrian rites, 

Feronia is a derivative of the Coptic pheri (see “ Aer” ), and Perasia 
is compounded with the same; she was possibly the patron goddess 
of the ‘Tuscan city Perusia, as Feronia was of the town Feronia, ac- 
cording to Strabo, 5. 156. 

Besides Feronia and Perasia, there is another name, Meppéparra : 
Plato mentions her as the consort of Aides. (Cratyl. ¢. 21.) ‘That 
Kerre-fatta is a compound word like Per-asia, is evident from the 
Roman deity Fatua, which Macrobius explains by Terra, Bona Dea, 
Proserpina, ‘xOovia ' Exarn. (Saturnal. 1. 12); and the name may be 
farther illustrated by similar compounds, Alyattes, Priapus, &e. 

In the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus, Idyl. 2 2. 10, the deities in- 
voked to promote the love charms are the Moon and y@ovia ‘Exarn. 
Among the Romans, the goddess who presided over tuneral cere- 
monies was a Venus, thongh a Venus Libitina; “for, not without 
good reason, they attributed the beginning and end of man’s life to the 
same original cause and virtue of a deity.” (Plutarch in Numa, c. 67.) 
Servius Tullius, the Tuscan reformer Mastarna, enacted that a regis- 
tration fee be paid at the temple of Juno Lucina for every birth, and 
for every death at the temple of Venus Libitina, (Dionys. 4. 15.) If 
Soranus was a Baal Peor, or Priapus, hortorum custos, Venus was 
equally a tatelar goddess of gardens : hortos tutelee Veneris assignante 
Plauto. (Plin. N. H. 19. 19. Bipont.) Feronia had the title of 
‘AvOngdpoc, or Flora, and it is well known that the festival of the 
Kloralia was conducted with great grossness: Celebrantur ergo illi 
ludi cum omni lascivia, convenientes memorie meretricis. Lactant. 
1. 20. 

Singularly enough, Priapus was also a sea deity, and presided over 
harbours, like Venus or the morning star, Kileithuia, Tav@’ 6 Lpinrog 
tywy EmireAXopar, & Aquevirne, Leonidas vetus poe ta in Antholog. lib. I. 
cap. 56, epigr. 4: see the other quotations in Antiq. Rom. Rosini, 
p. 185.—* We learn from Hesychius,” says Dr. Prichard, “ that the 
Egyptians worshipped a god less whom the Greeks called * Agpodirn 
Yxoria: this was evidently Nephthys,” (Egypt. Mythol. p. 146;) but 
Nep! ithys, as I have shewn from Plutarch de Isid. c. 12, was a sea 
deity, and her other titles were TeXevr#, Aphrodite, and Victory, o1 

Bellona. 


* Mrabo, NIL. 374, quoting Herodotus. Compare Arnall’ 8 Rowe : : “ Syria was 


the name antiently given by the Greeks to that country which they afterwards learnt 
to call by its Posed name, Cappadocia,” vol. ii. p. 409, 410, 
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Among the Romans, nenita was a funeral eulogy chanted to the 
flute: but Festus adds, sunt qui eo verbo fixem siguiticari putant, aud 
that there was a goddess Neenia, who had a chapel without the 
Viminal gate. St. Augustine describes“her as Nenia dea que in 
funeribus senum cantatur, (De Civ. Dei, 6.9:) and Arnobius, lib, J, 
says, In Neniee tutelé quibus extrema sunt tempora. The Roman 
Neenia or Finis, is the same as the Kgyptian Nephthys, TeXeur#, or 
Aphrodite. But she is found in other countries. Nanea, Navaia, 
had a splendid temple at Elymais, (2 Mac. 1. 13; comp, 1. Mac, 6. 1 :) 
she was otherwise called Anais, Anaitis, and ‘Tanais, and trom her rites 
is supposed to have been the same as Venus. (Jahn Bibl, Antiq. fin. 
and Ritter’s Vorhalle, p. 56.) Now Anaitis and Homanes were Persian 
deities, having temples in Cappadocia : the town Comana was so 
notorious for the rich temple of the goddess Comana, Bellona, or 
Venus, that it was reputed a second Corinth: and of it also men said 
proverbially, Ov warrog avépdg cig KopevOov tof’ 6 mods. (Strabo, XII. 
369, 385; XV. 504.) 

Homanes, and Comana, or Anaitis, were worshipped in Italy after 
the Cappadocian ritual. ‘They are in reality Proserpine and Pluto ; 
but their Roman, or rather their Tuscan names were Neenia and Hy- 
menwus. There was, however, a more suitable pame for the latte Tr, 
Nanas, of which | may speak hereafter; it is probably connected 
with Naneea, Nain, Nineveh, Ninus. Homanes and Comana, or 
Hymeneus and Cymene, are formed like Hyperion and Cupra, Belus 
and C ybele, Mars ‘and Camar, &e., ace ‘cording to Cushite usage, as in 


Karah Kafre (Pharaoh Hophra), already expli ained,. 
W. B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 


TRACTS OF THE ANGLICAN FATHERS, 


My pear Sir,—Among the impertinent observations of Mr. Christ- 
mas, in his last letter, he asserts, that the only editors of the above 
tracts were, first, Mr. Irons, and then himself; that “ Mr, Russell 
was not the editor, or one of the editors, at all,” but “ a kind of sub- 
editor’—simply a “ subordinate” of Mr. Irons, employed by him “ to 
transcribe tracts and collect matter for notes.’ Now, in the preface 
to the first part of the tracts, which was written at a time when, with- 
out doubt, Mr. C. had nothing whatever to do with the work, there 
will be found more than one allusion to the editors; and, ip the post- 
script of the preface to the second part, it will be seen that Mr. Irons 
particularly directs the attention of the reader to a long letter with my 
signature, reprinted from the Christian Remembrancer, and in which, 
speaking of the “ editors of the ‘ Tracts of the Anglican Fathers,’ ”’ ] 
hold myself out “ as being one of the parties.’ ad Mr. C., therefore, 
considered it necessary to read that volume with which he is so de- 
sirous to * maintain a connexion,” he might have been able to judge 
of the truth of his assertion. He “ rests,’’ however, his statement on 
Mr. Irons’ own | URIVATE) letters to Mr. Painter; [ add, therefore, an 
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extract from a letter on the same subject, by the same gentleman, 
and addressed to myself. 

It is,” says Mr. Irons, “ a matter of fact, which Mr. Painter is as 
well aware of as of any fact in his life, that every tract was taken to 
him by you, (except No. l4,) that you selected them all, superin- 
teuded their passing through the press, and either obtained from your 
friends B aud M , or yourself compiled, all the notes. He 
kuows that | had not the credit of originating the scheme, and that 
you had. He also knows that [ was the author of the prefaces to the 
tive parts, and the appendices, on Church and State Alliance. W he- 
ther the writer of the prefaces, or the originator and conductor of the 
whole scheme, should be dignified with the title of “ Editor,” is a 
question not worthy of public controversy. Wk BOTH CALLED UUR- 
SELVES SO, 1 have not kept any copy of my note to Mr. Painter, 
from which he gives what professes to be an extract; but even the 
words he quotes, few as they are, are quite sufficient to shew that | 
Was using the word “ sub-editor’ merely in a jocose manner, not 
offe nsively towards you. What the oceasion was on which | said 
Mr. P. might act as ‘sub-editor, | really do not recollect. It must have 
been some trifling matter w hic h I merely meant I would not send to 
you,® but trust Mr. P. to manage. He says, too, ‘ delay on OUR 
side,’ which implies more editors than one plainly enough.” 

Mr. Christmas repeats his former statement, that Mr. Irons “ did 


promise an Lntroduction of forty pages; and Mr. Painter (in his 
communication) writes— 








* Mr. Trons distinetly promised an introduction, which was to oc- 
cupy at least forty pages; indeed, he did not think it could be com- 
pressed into less. Mr, Russell never wrote the prefaces, and was not 
expected to write the introduction.t He was not present when Mr. 
Irons spoke of it, and therefore presumes only to deny what was 
promised ; if Mr. Irons denied it, it would make all the difference.”’ 

This “ difference’ has already been made. Mr. Irons has “ de- 
nied it” most flatly. On the 4th of last October, he writes as fol- 
lows :— 

* Tam sorry to say that the statement in question, whether made 
by Mr, C hristmas or any one else, is quite false. [told Mr. Painter 
he should have an introduction, and the length was left to my dis- 
cretion.” 

Can flippant Mr. Christmas wriggle out of this? Mr. Christmas 
next remarks that— 

* As the work was to be continued under the same title, the con- 
nexion between the first volume and those which were to follow must 


* I was at Cheltenham at the time. 


+ How does this statement about my share in the Introduction, and Mr. C.’s, (in 
his last letter,) that “ of course’ I had ** nothing to do” with it, agree with Mr. C.’s 
former assertion, that * after an express promise both on the part of himself [ Mr. Rus- 
sell] and Mr. Irons to prepare an Introduction . . . . . nothing could be procured 
from either of them, Xe.” It will be remembered, that I denied having made any 


promise. Mr. Christmas, at the beck of his prompter, Mr, Painter, now adopts a 
te version of the stor 
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be maintained ; and that being the case, the editors of the whole 
series—viz., Mr. Irons and myself,—must necessarily be spoken of 
together, when the past and future numbers were mentioned col- 
lectively. ‘There was no resource but to speak of what we had done, 
and what we intended to do. 

As the work was to be so prolonged, there was, possibly, no other 
‘resource’ for Mr.C, and his publisher; but would any person, with 
the feelings of a gentleman, have so continued the publication after 
Mr. Irons’ letter of remonstrance ? Would any person, with honour- 
able feelings, hav € app nded his own signature to the whole or any part 
of another man’s production, and without his consent and knowledge ?* 

‘‘ With regard to the ¢ delay’ in publication,” proceeds Mr. Christ- 
mas, “ the accompanying document will suflicie ntly refute Mr. Rus- 
sell’s assertions.” 

I attributed the “ delay’ to the severe illness of Mr. Irons—i. e., 
to the cause assigned by Mr. C at the close of Mr. Lrons’ introduction, 
and by Mr. P., in his advertisement announcing the change of editors 
If, therefore, Messrs. Christmas and Painter have refuted my asser- 
tions, what becomes of their own ? 

In the closing paragraph of Mr. C.’s epistle, he attempts to amuse 
his readers with a little facetiousness, and really succeeds; but whe- 
ther they will now laugh with or at him, is another matter, and (to 
quote Mr. Painter once more ) makes “ all the difference.’ 

I am, my dear sir, yours, very faithfully, 
Joun FULLER RUSSELL. 
Eugle House, Enfield Highway. 


ON MATTHEW, xvi. 18. 
‘* The gates of bell shall not prevail against ee 


Sirn,—In looking over some of the back Numbers of the Magazine, I 
fell in with a piece of corresponde nee which had previously escaped 
my notice-—lI allude to a letter of «S. B.” in the Number for last July 
(p. 33), on the subject of St. Matthew, xvi. 18. 

It has been supposed that there are stars so far distant from the 
earth, that their light has not yet reached us since the creation. It 


* Mr. C, asserts (1) that Mr. Irons knew of the alteration of his Introduction, 
and (2) that be “ admits Mr. P.’s right to continue the series; but there is no- 
thing in Mr. P.’s letter of the I1th Dee. (as published in your pages) on which the 
first statement seems founded, which intimates that Mr. Irons’ MS. was to be altered, 
&e., or that Mr. C. was about to honour it with his signature. It affirms, on the 
contrary, that a “ different” Introduction was required, and was ‘ in progress’’— 
i.e., that Mr. Irons’ would be set aside altogether. The second statement (ow Mr. 
P.’s own shewing) is incorrect. So far is Mr. Irons from allowing Mr. P.’s “ right 
to continue the series,” that he suggests ‘‘ whether the volume of tracts had not better 
ON EVERY account, be cLosep, with his Introduction, as they are complete in them- 
selves,” and that the ‘* ensuing volumes might be called a second series ;” in other 
words, that Mr. Painter should draw so broad a line of demarkation between the 
book then finished and the one about to commence, as not to “ palm upon the pub. 
hie’”’ any volume or volumes pretending to belong to a publication which its editors 
had just “‘ brought to a conclusion.’ 
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would appear from your correspondent’ 3 letter, that the text under 
consideration is invested with circumstances nearly similar, for be has 
formed @ “notion” that the world has been in the dark about the true 
meaning of it until last summer, when his “ solution of the passage’’ 
appeared. “S. B.” informs us that it has hitherto been supposed to mean 
‘‘ the active hostility of evil spirits, or of wicked men, which shall not 
prevail ;” and that not merely by a few stray divines, but by “ all the 
commentators, whether Roman or Protestant, ancient or modern ; 
writers in their closets or declaimers from the pulpit, all, with- 
out exception.’ Certes, when one is thus distinctly informed that all 
who ever commented, all who ever wrote, all who ever preached upon 
this text—* all, without exception,” have given one and the same 
meaning to it, one is apt to think it not worth while to look into a 
single volume either of commentator or sermon-writer, or to ask all 
one’s friends what the different preachers they have heard may have 
said upon the place; (for why should he?) but, so informed, either to 
“acquiesce in the errors of our fathers,” or else modestly to invent 
some new meaning for one’s self. But ave all without exception 
taught that “ the gates of hell” mean “ the active hostility of evil spirits 
or wicked men ?”’ On looking into what few volumes of the fathers I 
have, | find the text, though often quoted, yet not commented upon 
so as to let us know exactly how the author understands it, Nor am 
I well read inthe ** Romance ommentators,.”” 1 find, however, John of 
Ragusium, in the fifteenth century, (ap.Canis. Lect. ant.) regarding the 
expression * gates of hell” as signifying heresies and false doctrines ; 
where he follows Jerome, the latter including also “vitia atque peccata” 
in the idea, ‘To turn to Protestant writers, I find John Hus, while in 
one place explaining it (according to the statement of “S. B.”) by 
“ potestates vel iusultus tyrannorum per sequentium, vel nanlignofuss 
spirituum,” in another, looking upon it as meaning “ tentationes carnis 
mundiet diaboli.” I ‘orbes agrees with the pres aching friar in under- 
standing the phrase to signify ‘ heereticoruin mortifere  lingue.’’ 
Campbell, in one of his dissertations, clearly shews by reference to 
the Septuagint, &c. that by rvAae déov is meant death or the grave, and 
explains the passage to mean—the church “ shall never die, it shall 
never be extinct.” Of a similar opinion are several Protestant writers, 
both before and after him. Thus Jeremy Taylor (Life of Christ), 
uniting the two views, says, “*‘ the gates of hell,’ i.e., persecution and 
death and the grave.’ Beausobre—* Death shall never be able to 
destroy ny church.” Many other writers may be added, holding the 
view, that the words of our Lord are not a promise to his church of 
protection from heresies, ungodliness, or “ the active hostility of evil 
spirits and wicked men,” but mere ‘ly of perpetuity. And L must con- 
fess that 1 am disposed to regard this as the nght interpretation, 
notwithstanding the affirmution of «S. B.,” that “this celebrated de- 
claration of Christ is thus shewn to be nothing more than a prophecy 
of hisown resurrection.’ Let me add, that I cannot ac: opt «S. B.'s” 
solution until he is pre pare “ul to shew that when our Lord spoke of the 
church, he meant himself ; that when he said he would build his church 
upon the rock, and that the gates of hell should not prevail against i 


—— 
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(airnc), we are to understand that he would build himself upon the 
rock, and that the powers of death should not prevail against him. 
I see a correspondent, “ M.J.M.,” notices this subject in the Number 
fur August, but I think he scarcely does “S, B.” justice. 
I beg to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
L. pe Rupisvs. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 
IN the contest for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford there is much 
ofa painful and yet instructive character. It would not be noticed in 
the present place, however, were the anti-tractarian advocates more 
careful how they scattered about the overflowings of their wrath. In 
Mr. Golightly’s letter, an attempt is made to fix on the British Maga- 
zine the charge that it is an engine in the hands of the Oxford Tract 
writers; and to give this a barb and wings, it is professedly quoted 


et 


“from a friend occupying a high station in the church.” Will Mr. 
Golightly be so kind as to name him ? 

“ What a vast battery of publications the Tractarians are substituting for 
their withdrawn tracts—the Times, the Morning Post, the Church Intelli 
gencer, the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, the British Critic, the British 
Magazine, the Anglo-Catholic Library, the Quarterly, &c.” 

Now, as regards the British Magazine, and, at least, one of the 
periodicals classed with it, this is absolutely false. Mvery well-in- 
formed Christian must feel that many of the views put forward by the 
tracts ought to be discussed—some refuted. In the correspondence of 
this work every facility has Leen offered to both parties; and some of 
the best refutations of individual tracts which have appeared may be 
remembered by every habitual reader of its pages. Meanwhile, in the 
articles for which alone the editor is responsible, although it is im- 
possible to preserve strict identity of opinion among many writers, he 
believes there is as little party spirit manifested, and as much reverence 
for primitive Christianity, as is compatible with strong feelings of right 
and wrong, and a conviction that the changing aspect of society must 
prevent one age from forming a detailed precedent for another. Lf 
the Oxford divines have in any respect raised the standard of attain- 
ments in our church, we bid them God speed. If they are teeling 
how far they may venture to go in a fearful speculation, we regret it; 
none more deeply. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, 
St. Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 20th of December, 1841,—-N. Connop, 
jun., Esq., in the chair. Among the members present were the Revs. Dr, 
L*Oyly, Dr. Shepherd, J. Jennings, and Benjamin Harrison; J. W. Bowden, 
Esq-, S. F. Wood, Esq., &c. 


Vou. XXE.—Jan. 1842. M 
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Grants were voted towards building a church at Yeaden, in the parish of 
Guiseley, York ; building a church at Nepicar, in the parish of W rotham, 
Kent; repewing and erecting galleries in the church at Snitterfield, Warwick ; 
repewing the church at Great Che sterford, Essex ; repewing and erecting gal- 
leries in the church at Holme, Norfolk; enlarging the chapel at Stonnall, 
Stafford; enlarging and repewing the church at Stony Stanton, Leicester ; 
enlarging gallery and extending pews in the chapel at Flockton, York ; en- 
larging the church at Ashelworth, Gloster; building galleries in the church 
at Sunderland ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Countesthorpe, Leices- 
ter; buildinga chapel. at Cambo, in the parish of Hartburn, Northumberland ; 


enlarging by rebuilding the church at Shipham, Somerset; and other business 
Was transacted. 





ROMAN-CATHOLIC MATTERS. 


Ce nie 


SUBJOINED are extracts from an address, which, accompanied by a col- 
lecting card* for penny subscriptions, has been extensively circulated. 
What it states of the size and design of the church now being built 
near the Elephant and Castle, seems, from the portion already erected, 
to be true enough ; but how sad it is to see the system of proselytism it 
indicates carried on by such unprincipled representations | W hat can 


a Romanist, who knows his own creed, mean by saying, that, “if it 
were practicable to change the Catholic poor into good Church-of- 
Kngland Protestants, .... Quakers, or good anything, it would be 
imprudent and impertinent to send out this address to the public.” 
[imprudent to ask for aid in rescuing souls from eternal perdition ; im- 
pertinent to snatch them from ruin and despair! This “ aggravating 


the voice and roaring gently”’ is one of the most ensnaring devices 


of modern popery. The pull indirect of the crowded chapel in the 
London Road is excellently done — 


“eee es * * Simply as a work of art, this massive erection will 


deserve well of the public. The designs are by A. W. Pugin, Esq ; and when 
the whole range of building is completed, it will forse a tine, if not the finest, 
specimen of the old English ecclesiastical style of architecture in the country. 
As a work of utility, it will merit public patronage and support. Many 
thousand Catholics, and chiefly of the poorest class, inhabit the borough and 
the adjacent parishes of Camberwell, Newington, and Lambeth : their families 
are very large, and, generally speaking, much neglected. These poor people, 
it is well known, are immovable in their religious principles, as every day’s 
we nce evidences, and very unwilling to receive even gratuitous education 
or their children, unless the school be sanctioned by their own clergy. 

“It is an acknowledged fact that proselytism mi ikes no way amongst them. 
Individuals here and there may change for a time; but, sooner or later, they 
return to their old creed, and if not the mass, remain unmoved in their religious 
convictions. The question, then, with liberal and right thinking persons, is 
this :—Shall these poor people be made good practical Catholics, or shall they 
be of no refigion af all? The same with their numerous children. Shall they 


* 
[fit were practicable to publish, without breach of confidence, the unprincipled 
action which brought this card under the writer's notice, it would form a comment 
on the address, more valuable than anything that can now be said, without compro- 
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receive a useful, good Catholic education, or be abandoned to the streets of 
London without any education? 

“ Unfortunately, there is much misapprehension in the public mind as to the 
moral tenets of the Catholic religion. Laying aside for the moment its dogmas, 
there is a most erroneous persuasion abroad as to the moral code of the 
Catholics. This might very easily be put right by reading their works on 
morality ; by stepping in on Sundays to some of their chapels and hearing their 
sermons; or by examining the catechisms used by their children. They 
would find that every commandment of the Decalogue is enforced, and, conse- 
quently, idol worship and murder are denounced and condemned ; every virtue 
that adorns man is inculcated by Catholic morality, and every vice that 
degrades him is decried. 

“Whatever may be said, and much is said against Priests and Purgatory, 
Invocation of Saints, and Prayers for the Dead, Confession, and the Pope, &c., 
the real case is, that very much more is said on these subjects than is true, and 
that the real nature of the matter is lamentably misunderstood and egregiously 
mis-stated. However, one thing is quite certain—that a good practical 
Catholic must be a good man and a good Christian man. 

‘A good practical Catholic, then, is better than a bad Protestant, or a bad 
Wesleyan, or a bad Quaker, or a bad Presbyterian, or a bad Baptist, or a bad 
Anabaptist—better than an unprincipled ruftian who would fire your house or 
cut your throat ; and the well-nurtured Catholic child better than a bad Pro- 
testant child, who may be a young pickpocket, an incendiary, or a house- 
breaker. If it were practicable to change the Catholic poor into good Church- 
of-England Protestants, into good Wesleyans, into good Baptists, or good 
Anabaptists, or good Quakers, or good anythi ing, it would be imprudent and 
impertinent to send out this address to the public.” 


Another hand-bill relative to the building of this church has been 
sentin. It shews that the Romanists retain their fac ility of adopting 
every new corruption in practice :— 


* GranD RAFFLE AND Bati.—Twelve Prizes. Tickets, one shilling each, 
_ be had here, and at the Chapel-house, Edmund.-street. ‘The proceeds to 
be applied towards the erection of the New Church of St. myn Edmund- 
street. List of prizes :—1. Gold Watch; 2. Silver Snuff Box; 3. Gold Ring, 
set; 4. Valuable Book ; 5. Lady’s Pearl Dress Comb ; 6. Gold Brooch ; 7. Silver 
Watch; 8. Lady’s Gold Eye-glass; 9. Lady's Bead Neck Guard; 10. Lady's 
Ivory Dress Comb; 11. Gold Brooch; 12. Gold Brooch. The prizes from 
1 to 6, inclusive, to be given to the six highest throwers, respectively. From 
7 to 12, inclusive, to the six lowest. The Raffle and Ball will take place on 
the evening of Tuesday the 23rd November, 1841, at Seel-street School-room. 
The Raffle to commence at six, and Dancing at eight o’clock. Non-subscribers 
admitted to the Ball, on payment of one shilling. 

‘« N.B.—The above articles have been presented to St. Mary's Society by 
charitable individuals, for the purpose specified ; and as it is proposed to have 
a similar Rafile early next year, donations of Jewellery, Trinkets, Books, or 
other articles available for a Raftle, will be thankfully received at the Chapel- 
house, Edmund-street.” 

The building will be a noble one, no doubt. Would the reader like 
to see a prospectus of the performances likely to be enacted within its 
walls? A corresponde nt, who evidently understands the tactics of 
modern popery, writes from Ireland as follows :— 

“*Sir,—Perhaps you will think the following extracts worthy of a place in 
your pages, as tending to shew the practical working of Romanism in this 


country just now. In causing the clergy of that communion to turn the most 
awful mystery of the church into a spectacle to be gazed at by all and every 
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one whose curiosity might be gratified at the expense of their pockets, and this 
under the immediate sanction of their superiors. 

“ The first is taken from the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ of the 29th Nov. 1841, 
the leading organ of the Romish clergy in Ireland. The second, from the 
* Morning Register’ of the same date. 

“ Respectfully yours, W. Y.” 


“No. I. 


““*On this day (Monday), November 29, the second anniversary of the 
Metropolitan Total Abstinence Society is to be celebrated at eleven o'clock, by 
a Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving, in SS. Michael and John’s Church, at 
which his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Murray is to preside. The Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor will attend. ‘The collection at the doors is for the stained Glass 
Windows now in progress of preparation for the church. 

*** Granp Festiva or tHe Great Apostie, St. ANDREW, WeEsTLAND- 
row.—A grand Pontifical High Mass, by his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, will be celebrated. 

“*The Rev. Dr. Russell, Professor of Eloquence in the Royal College of 
Maynooth, will deliver the panegyric. 

“* «The first professional musical talent of the city, along with the well-known 
and celebrated composer and vocalist, Mr. Knight, will assist with their 
powerful energies, which are so eminently calculated to impart external splen- 
dour to the sublime ceremonial of the Catholic mysteries. 

“ «Mr. P. W. Gormley will preside at the organ. 

***The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor will proceed in state at eleven 
o'clock, to assist at the parochial festival. 

*«* The parishioners and the public are respectfully informed that the col- 
lection at the entrances will be appropriated exclusively, &c. &c. 


“«* Parochial House, Westland-row, Nov. 27, 1841.’ 


** No. 2. 
© * CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


«The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor has announced his intention of hearing 
mass on Sunday next in St. Michan’s Church, North Anne-street, on which 
occasion a grand high mass will commence at eleven o’clock, and the Rev. Dr. 
Cahill, so deservedly admired for his elegance of style, power of oratory, and 
profound theological knowledge, will preach immediately after the gospel. 

*** With the view of preserving order, and of affording accommodation to 
all, one shilling will be demanded at the door of the sanctuary, and sixpence at the 
gallery, to be appropriated to the expenses of the altar, which are very con- 
siderable,’ ’* 


ee 
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A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a rather choice specimen of anti-church 
agitation at Brighton. The radicals, it seems, have refused to pass the 
item in the churchwardens’ accounts for repairing and winding the 
church clock. Of course they ceased to do either, and the clock, as 
uny one but a radical might have known it would do, stopped. On 
this a Colonel Trickey, who seems the scholar and mouthpiece of the 
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* Since this went to the press, the Editor has seen a very able and valuable article 
oa this subject, in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal for this month. It should be read 
by all who desire to understand the real nature and practice of popery in Lreland. 
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party, memorializes the bishop. Perhaps there is not another man of 
his rank in the whole army who could produce such a composition. 


TO THE CHURCHWARDENS OF BRIGHTON. 


Gentlemen,—I have had the honour to receive from the Bishop of the 
Diocese the enclosed letter of Colonel Trickey, which I send to you, and 
remain, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, Ii. M. Wacner. 

Vicarage, Brighton, Dec. 6, 1841. 


“TO THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, CHICHESTER, 8USSEX. 


**6, Richmond Place, Brighton, Ist Dec. 1841. 


** My Lord Bishop,—I am sorry to trouble your lordship on the presant 
occasion, but it is necessary for you to interfear, and direct the churchwardins 
to do their duty, they have been called on by Vestery to render their accounts 
and it appears their has been a misapplication of Church rates consequently 
they cannot pass them ; in consequence they now assert their official autho- 
rity. They have stoped the clock of Saint Peters Church ever since the 13th 
ultimo to the very great inconvenience of the inhabitants, they at times only 
tole the Bell for divine service one half of its usual time. I stated this to the 
Revd. Archdeacon Hare, and the following is a copy of his reply to me 

“ * Horstmenceux, 24th Nov. 

** « Sir,—I have had the honor to receive a letter from you relative to the 
Clock of St. Peters Church and other matters, knowing nothing of the circum- 
stance I have enclosed your letter to Mr. Cooke the Minister of that Church 
and trust the evils complained of will be remedied. 

«| am your obdt servt. J. E. Harr.’ 


“ The only effect the above letter has had, that on Sunday last the bell toled 
its regular time—my intention is (unless a great change takes Place) to attend 
the next Visitation and then state many important things with which I will 
not now trouble your Lordship.—I have the Honor to remain 

‘* My Lord Bishop your Lordships most obedt. servt. 
“ T. T. Trickry Lieut Colonel.” 


To add the full vindication of the churchwardens, shewing how a 
penny rate was refused, and their past and necessary expenses thrown 
back upon their shoulders, would of course be very unnecessary. As 
a pendant to this specimen of dissenting lore in the laity, let us hang 
the following acute exposition from one of their distinguished clergy :— 


‘‘ In an announcement of three sermons to be preached on Sunday next, in 
favour of the Ebley British and Foreign Schools, by the Rev. B. Parsons, a 
dissenting minister of that place, who has written a book called ‘ Anti Bac- 
chus,’ and another publication, modestly styled ‘ The Wine Question Settled,’ 
the handbill runs thus :— 

‘** The Sermons will comprehend an exposition of the Three Croaking Evil 
‘ Spirits like Frogs,’ mentioned in the Revelation of St. John. The Morning 
Discourse will embrace Satanic Croaking against Christianity and Education. 
Afternoon Discourse, Political Croaking. Evening Discourse, Ecclesiastical 
Croaking.’ ” 

Would any of our readers like to commence teachers of such doc- 


trines ; if so, an opportunity now offers which really ought not to be 
tried with :— 

“To be Sold.—A beautiful Chapel, recently built, in the Gothic Style, and 
fitted up in an expensive and elegant manner, with Sittings for 350 Persons, 
and might, by adding Galleries, be made to accommodate 700 Persons. It is 
situated in the best part of one of the most frequented watering places, 60 miles 
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from town, The Chapel was built in 1839 by some Gentlemen in the town, 
who, with the Inhabitants generally, are desirous of an Evangelical Ministry. 
“ The Liturgy of the Church of England is now used, and an Evangelical 
Clergyman seceding from the Church, or a Wesleyan, or an Independent 
Minister, would have a large Congregation. The Price is 900 guineas only— 
5001. whereof may remain on mortgage at 5 per cent. There is now a good 
Congregation, and immediate Possession may be had. 
** Address (pre-paid) to A. C., 60, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square.” 


** MORMONISM. 


“ GLovcester.—We deeply regret that this most impudent and knavish 
delusion has effected an entrance into Gloucester. For the last two or three 
Sundays, a Chartist, named Smith, a missionary of the American ‘ prophet,’ 
has been preaching at the ‘ Democratic Meeting-room,’ in the city, desecrating 
the Sabbath with coarse and vulgarly-familiar remarks on the most revered 
persons and promises in the holy Scriptures.” — Bristol Journal, Nov. 13. 
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Extracts from Proceedings of the Meeting, called at the request of the Bishop of 
the Diocese, at Nottingham, Oct. 13, 1841, for the purpose of forming a 


Church Building Society, for the County and the Town of Nottingham, The 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln in the Chair. 


Tus Bishop, in the course of his opening address, stated that— 

‘The first occasion on which he had visited this district in his official ca- 
pacity, Was at the consecration of Snenton Church, and a fact was then stated 
which made a deep impression in his mind ;—that church, which contained 
1,200 sittings, had been erected in the place of one which contained 300 : and 
in the interval between the commencement of the building and its completion, 
the population had increased so rapidly that another church had become abso- 
lutely necessary. He formed a resolution at that time to submit the want of 
church accommodation in this town and neighbourhood to the gentry and 
clergy of the county. He was prevented that year by his engagements from 
attending to this interesting subject ; and as in the last year the county had 
been called upon, first to provide for the establishment of an Archidiaconal 
Board of Education, and secondly, on behalf of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, he did not deem it expedient to convene a third 
meeting for the formation of a Church Building Society. It might be thought 
that, after delaying so long, he might have delayed a little longer, until, by the 
returns of the Census which had just been taken, a much stronger case might 
be made out than now; but so much delay having taken place, and the case 
being in itself so strong, and as this was the only day in the present year on 
which, consistently with his other engagements, he could attend in Notting- 
ham, he had thought it his duty to call the present meeting. 

“It was unnecessary to entertain the question whether increased church 
accommodation was necessary ; Archdeacon Wilkins had prepared a statement 
which he would shortly submit on the subject. The question was, how the 
destitution must be supplied? In the discourse he delivered two days ago, at 
the consecration of Trinity Church in this town, he had spoken of the duty of 
the state to provide for the spiritual instruction of its subjects. There was but 
one class of persons who denied that such was its duty,—those who dealt 
with the question as one of political economy ; who treated religious instruc- 
tion as an article of manufacture, and who held, that wherever a demand ex- 
isted, whatsoever might be its nature, a supply would constantly arise to meet 
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it. He need not dwell on the profound ignorance of human nature displayed 
in this notion ;—it was an attempt to apply the principles of science to a aub- 
ject to which it was altogether inapplicable, because where there existed the 
greatest destitution, there, unhappily, would the loss of religious instruction 
be, generally, the least felt. He had, however, seen some ingenious and sen- 
sible remarks on this point, not, indeed, denying the duty of the state to supply 
the people with religious instruction, but questioning the expediency of any 
application from the church to the state on this subject. In the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, no man could possibly wish to apply to the state. 
The national revenue was not equal to the expenditure; no grant could, there- 
fore, now be made without laying on the people additional taxes, and he had 
not the remotest wish to see the church applying for additional taxation, They 
must wait until there was a surplus revenue, and then the state would act 
wisely in applying a portion of its funds for the relief of the spiritual destitu- 
tion, which all admitted to exist. The most effectual mode of making men 
good subjects, was to make them good Christians; and if a statesman looked 
at the question in no higher point of view, he must at least regard the clergy 
as an efficient preventative police, who, by inculcating Christian principles, 
purified the sources of human action, and thus restrained men from the viola- 
tion of the laws.—But as they did not wish now to apply to the state, the 
only way of remedying the evil was by collecting the voluntary contributions 
of good and benevolent Christians ; and he would fairly state, that this mode 
of supplying the spiritual wants of the community was, in his opinion, more 
in accordance with the origin of the endowments of the church than by tax- 
ation. It had been the fashion of late years to speak of church property as 
public property. If by that it was meant that it had been derived from the 
state, no opinion could be more utterly destitute of foundation. The history 
of endowments was briefly this :—The bishop at first lived with his clergy in 
the cathedral town, and he sent them out from time to time, to diffuse the 
light of the gospel in those districts on which the Sun of Righteousness had 
never shone. The Saxon thanes became dissatisfied with these occasional 
visitations from the clergy. They desired the continued residence of a minister 
with them, to give them spiritual advice and consolation, and to keep up a re- 
gular administration of the sacred offices of the church. It was consequently 
arranged with the bishop, that they (the thanes) should be allowed to nominate 
the minister, subject, of course, to the sanction of the bishop; and in return 
for this patronage, they undertook to build a church, and endow it with the 
tithes of their estates. This was the origin of tithes and lay patronage. The 
notion of tithes being originally given by the state was entirely erroneous ; 
they were given by the founders of churches, though they were, in later times, 
confirmed to the church by legislative enactments. So far from the church de- 
riving her property from the state, she knew nothing of the state, except as 
the plunderer of her revenue. When the monastic establishments were abo- 
lished, instead of restoring the tithes to the church, they were appropriated 
by the monarch and his nobles to their own benefit. He thought, then, the 
church had a fair claim upon the state, independently of the state being bound 
to furnish its subjects with religious instruction. 

“In times like the present it was occasionally necessary to go back to the 
origin of things, as new and startling notions were put forth every day; 
notions which, if attempts were made to reduce them to practice, would lead 
to very pernicious consequences. If, however, the state were to make grants 
to supply the people with spiritual instruction, no grants, which could reason- 
ably be expected from it, would be sufficient for the purpose. They would still 
be obliged to apply to voluntary subscriptions to make up the deficiency, It 
must be borne in mind that merely building churches was not all that was ne- 
cessary—funds were required to endow them. It had been said that this 
might be done by pew rents; but pew rents supposed the existence of a con- 
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gregation able to pay them ; and thus, instead of benefiting the poor, they 


would be building for the rich. The greatest beauty of the establishment was, 
its being the poor man’s church. They who built churches in former days, 
did not intend the poor to pay; they saddled their property with a perpetual 
burden to preserve to them access to the house of God free of expense. If, 
then, they wished to build for the poor, they must provide endowments, without 
reference to pew rents. In the present state of things, as nothing could be 
expected from the state, we must endeavour to provide the funds both for 
building and endowing additional churches from private contributions. The 
largest grant that could have been expected from the state would have been 
50,000/. annually, a sum which would have gone a great way towards pro- 
viding endowments: and surely 50,000 persons might be found, in this great 
and opulent country, able and willing to subscribe 11. annually to raise that 
sum. He did not know what proportion of inhabitants Nottinghamshire con- 
tained, compared with the whole country; he would suppose it one-fiftieth, 
and surely 10007. was not much for the county of Nottingham to raise for such 
a purpose; he could not but suppose there were 1000 persons able and willing 
to give 1/. a year to such a fand. 

** He had alluded to the origin of parochial endowments. When the bishop 
sent out his clergy from the cathedral town, the church bore a missionary 
character, and it was making incursions into the realms of darkness ; but when 
the country came to be divided into parochial districts, the church might be 
considered as taking permanent possession of its conquests, and never was a 
system devised better calculated, than the parochial system, to ensure the per- 
manence of religion in a country. Some able and pious men had suggested, 
as one mode of supplying the present want of spiritual instruction, that the 
church should resume its missionary character, and send forth clergy to preach 
in the destitute districts; but he thought this plan unsuited to the present 
times, as it would lead to undue interference with the resident parochial 
clergy.” 

Archdeacon Wilkins rose, and after some introductory remarks, spoke to 
the following effect :— 

“ In order more clearly to shew the extent of spiritual destitution in this 
county, it will be necessary to resort to the state of the population, compared 
with the accommodation afforded by the church, at a period a little distant 
from the present. 

“Commencing, then, from the year 1801, it will be found that the popu- 
lation of the county amounted (in round numbers) to 140,000, and upon cal- 
culation it appears, that the churches and chapels together, at that time, 
afforded 58,000 sittings or places for worshippers for that amount of popula- 
tion: being in the ratio of little less than one for every three persons. This 
was the general average of the whole county, but this was very far wide of an 
equal provision in places where the inhabitants were numerous, for in this town, 
in particular, the churches accommodated at that period but 3000 persons, out 
of a population of 34,000 people, or one in eleven,—and so, in a similar pro- 
portion, in other populous places. 

“In 1831, the population of the county increased from 140,000 to 225,000, 
giving an increase in thirty years of 85,000; and that increase has been aug- 
mented, up to the present year, by 28,000; making the whole increase from 
1801 to 1841, rather more than 113,000. But in these forty years the increase 
of accommodation in the churches and chapels amounts to little more than 
13,000, or one sitting for nearly every ntxe persons. 

“ In the next ten years the population of this county (calculating only upon 
an increase of 15 per cent.) will be augmented by an additional 40,000; so 
that it is evident, that it will require the utmost energies, and the application 
of very extensive means, to keep within only a moderate reach of the want 
which this accumulation will produce. 
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‘* Within the cireumference of six miles from this town, the population new. 
exceeds 100,000, while the churches and chapels within that limit will afford 
accommodation to no more than 18,000; that is, on the average of one place 
or sitting for every six persons. But in the generality of places the want of 
accommodation will be found much greater, for (calculating upon an merease 
of 16 per cent. on the census of 1831, for every place*within this circuit. ex- 
ceeding 1000 in population,) we have the ratio of accommodation thus ia- 
creased in the following instances, viz. :—- 


Nottingham ;—St. Mary’s.... 2000 sittings in the church 
St. Paul’s.... 1800 
Trinity ...... 1200 


” 
St. James’.... 1700 i 
St. Peter’s .. 900 oe 


St. Nicholas’. 600 - 
Sittings. Pop. Seat. Persons. 
i. e. 8200 to 54000 or 1 to 6} 

6 





ED atten dnacebews idins ence 1200 to 7200 or 1 to 

Lambley 9 .....sccccccesssocee I150to 944 0r 1 to 6) 
Grenaley 2. op ccccesves vvecseceies 800 to 5258 or 1 to 64 
ee ncabiabhnioden cle 400 to 3000 or 1 to 7 
pS | ET eet ane Ngee 500 to 4600 or 1 to 9 
eer ee ee oe 800 to F200 orl to 9 
Beeston ...ccccccees eeeeeseese 260 to 2900 or 1 to 14} 
SS ee ae eae eee 550 to 11000 or 1 to 20 


“But it has recently been remarked by an able writer upon this subject, 
that this basis of calculation, in estimating the extent of religious destitution 
by the amount of church accommodatyon, is not that which ought to be adopted. 
He suggests that the number of the cleryy would be a more correct standard. 
For, he truly observes, ‘A parish church might contain 2000 sittings, and be 
sufficiently large for a parish containing 6000 people : but it might be served 
by only one clergyman, who would be wholly unequal to the care of so large 
a population. A parish, then, with sufficient church room, might be com- 
paratively destitute of spiritual aid. On the other hand, a parish with ade- 
quate church accommodation, may be efficiently guided and influenced by a 
clergyman, who is enabled, by the size of his cure, to communicate personally 
with all his parishioners.’ He then lays down, as the basis of his calculation, 
the consignment of the charge of 1000 souls, with the duties of his church, 
as a full and sufficient employment for any one clergyman. Now, upon this 
basis, the present population of England and Wales would require 16,000 
clergy, whereas, their number amounts to little more than 14,000.% But as 
3000 of our parishes contain less than 300 inhabitants each, and taking other 
circumstances into consideration, it is calculated that not less than between 
four and five thousand additional clergymen are required for the spiritual ser- 
vice of the people of England and Wales ; and what is still more appalling, 
‘ that, upon the whole, there are six millions of the inhabitants of England and 
Wales beyond any effective control and guidance of the established church 
with her present means.’f 

“To what extent we, of this county, are affected in this way, may be un- 
derstood by the fact, that in this town, with a population of 54,000, we have, 
at present, but eight clergymen. 


* «“ The Clergy List” gives the names and addresses of 14,500 clergymen. 

+ Palmer's Inquiry into the possibility of obtaining Church Extension without 
Parliamentary Grants, p. 13. 
Vor. XXI.—Jan. 1842. N 
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Newark, with a population of 10000—three clergy men 
Radford 


on in 1 L}OOO—two * 
Manstield we ~ 10000—two - 
Worksop * am 6000—two - 
Retford na a 3400—two ” 
Lenton ae - 3500—two ™ 
Snenton - - 7000—one clergyman 

* Basford - as 7000—one ai 
Sutton-in-Ashfield - 6000—one - 
St. Peter's, Nottingham ,, 5900—one - 
St. Nicholas’ ,, = 5400—one - 
Greasley - - 5258—one » 
Arnold mn 4600—one a 
Bulwell pe - 3000—one - 
Beeston a = 2900—one om 

+Gedling i. 2600—one - 
Hucknall Toskard a 2500—one - 
Mansfield Woodhouse __,, 2000—one -" 
Bingham a - 1900—one ie 
Cuckney - - 1800—one - 
Selston - = 1700 —one as 
Stapleford a 1700—one - 
Attenborough and Besmcote 1700— one = 
Kuddington a - 1600—one " 
Katcliffe ‘ - 1500—one - 
Warsop - sia 1400—one as 
Calverton a. a 1300—one - 
Tuxford - ts |} 200—one a 
Sutton-on-Trent = 1150—one a 
Farnsfield - “ 1100—one a 





116,100—37 clergymen, 
or one clergyman to every 3138 persons! 


** There are in the county 237 churches and chapels, 200 officiating clergy- 
men, and the population may be estimated (15 per cent. on the census of 1831) 
at 260,000 ; giving a general average of one clergyman for every 1300 souls. 

‘* Upon whatever basis, therefore, the calculation of religious destitution in 
this county is made, we must all unite in the opinion that our diocesan has 
had good and weighty reasons for his anxiety to establish a Church Building 
Society in this county, in order to afford encouragement to all sincere church- 
men, lay and clerical, to put forth their energies to lessen an evil of so vasta 


magoitude as that which arises from not having sufficient church accommo- 
dation for the requirements of the people.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY THE LORD BISHOP 
OF CHESTER, AT HIS VISITATION, 
In June and September, 1841, 


‘* Since our first meeting, now twelve years since, the measures which had 
been already commenced for increasing the efficie ‘nev of the church have come 


iato fuller operation, and spread in new directions. The exertions used to pro- 
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* An additional chapel is bui'ding in the parish. 
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vide for the wants of an overgrown and daily-increasing population, have 
prospered beyond our hopes. One hundred and seventy additional churches 
have opened their doors to receive a people, of whom the greater part were 
before practically excluded from the benefits of the establishment. And it is 
not less satisfactory to know, that God had so prepared the soil, that the 
harvest seems to follow close upon the sowing of the seed. Numerous are the 
places where a few years ago hundreds if not thousands of families were con- 
gregated without any regular provision for their spiritual culture. The visiter 
of these districts now will not only find the house set apart for the worship of 
God; but the minister, whose charge it is, permanently settled in his parson- 
age ; the children collected in schools ; the people systematically instructed ; 
the general aspect of a Christian community, where recently all was barren. 

“In other places , if there is not yet a church, there is the threshold of a 
church ; for so, in a double sense, | may term those licensed buildings which 
which are alike preparing the way for churches, and serving as substitutes for 
them ; and in which thousands of the poorer classes are receiving instruction, 
which they could not obtain elsewhere, at the hands of curates supported 
partly by private liberality, but chiefly by the two invaluable societies which 
have relieved our most urgent wants by supplying the salary of curates. 
Through these united aids the church has gained a vast accession of strength 
in those districts where her weakness had been previously most apparent, and 
where the existing clergy were hopelessly struggling against a mountain of 
impossibilities, 1 in the vain attempt to fulfil the task assigned them. 

‘ Another important mean of usefulness and influence has advanced with 
corresponding success—the department of education. Through the indefati- 
gable exertions which have established the Diocesan Board for this object, we 
eee returns approaching accuracy from every division of the diocese. It 
would be tedious to enter here into the details. But the exertion which has 
been used to provide the machinery of education for our increasing numbers, 
may be estimated from the fact, that during the last ten years, within the 
parish of Whalley alone, forty-three school-rooms have been erected at an 
expense of £13,000. We should fall below the truth if, looking through the whole 
extent of the diocese, we calculated the exertions made tor this same object as 
less than half of this noble and pre-eminent example. And the result would 
be about three hundred and fifty additional schools, offering provision for the 
education of the people for many generations, and only requiring a readiness 
on their part to profit by the opportunities afforded them. 

‘It is no less important that, through the successful institution of the 
training-school at Chester, the character of the popular education bids fair to 
be greatly raised; to reach, indeed, as high a standard as the practice (1 fear 
that I must say the increasing practice) of early labour will permit us to 
attain. 

“ The effect of these various measures is already evident. It is perceived in 
a growing attachment to the church, in an acknowledgment of its excellence, 
in a practical sense of the value of its services. The number of attendants at 
public worship, the number of communicants, the number of candidates for 
confirmation, have increased far beyond the growth of our population. In 
some of our most extensive parishes, and especially in the two great towns of 
the diocese, the communicants have nearly doubled since the first account 
which I received of them: the candidates for confirmation are trebled: and 
thus the clergy have the reward of knowing that the labour, the anxiety, the 
personal sacrifices which have procured an increase of the means of grace, 
have not been employed in vain. Proofs, moreover, are thus given, that 
opposition or indifference towards the establishment, or even separation from 
it, has not generally arisen from any distrust of its discipline or doctrines, 


but from the difficulty, or practical impossibility of obtaining instruction 
within its pale.” 
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In the Appendix, some of these facts are illustrated by detailed 
statistical statements. 

‘* The. recent.census (1841) has raised the population of Lancashire from 
1,336,854, to 1,600,431. Supposing the increase in Cheshire to be in the same 
proportion, viz. about 20 per cent., the population of that county will appear to 
be raised from 334,39! to 401,269; being an increase in the two counties of 
3 
* It is no small encouragement that we have been able to provide for this 
vast addition of people, not according to the former average, which did not 
exceed one seat for every eighth person, but even beyond the proportion which 
is found to be practically required, viz. one sitting for every third person. On 
this improved scale, 124,084 sittings will suffice for more than 330,455 addi- 


tional persons, i.e. for more than the actual increase of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” 


PRESENT TO THE BISHOP OF NEW JERSEY. 


A HANDSOMELY bound quarto edition of the Book of Common Prayer was 
presented to “the Right Rev. George Washington Doane, D.D., Bishop of New 
Jersey, by the members of the Religious and Useful Knowledge Society in 
Coventry, as a testimonial of grateful acknowledgment for much personal 
kindness, of the high estimation in which his character and services to the 
church are held by them, and as a memorial of that communion which they 
hope and pray may ever subsist between the Anglican and American branches 
of the ‘ one holy catholic and apostolic cuurcu.’” 
His lordship’s acknowledgment of the same is as follows :— 


“ Riverside, St. Saviour and St. Jude, 1841. 

“ My dear Friend,—It is only last week that I received the beautiful Prayer- 
hook for which I am indebted to the kind remembrance of the members of 
the Religious and Useful Knowledge Society at Coventry. It was a most un- 
expected pleasure, and one of the most gratifying incidents of my life. The 
inscription is most admirable, and I shew it to all my friends as the truest 
possible expression of catholic truth maintained in catholic love. It shall be 
preserved among my chief treasures, and shall go to my children as a memorial 
of my visit to England, no point of which lives more greenly in my memory 
than the heart festival which welcomed me to Coventry. I shall claim the 
privilege of sending to your library any publications of mine, and shall hope 
to be regarded by your associates as a corresponding member. Be assured, to 
serve the noble cause you have at heart is the highest object of my life; and 
my prayers shall ever bear you up for choicest blessings from the throne of 
grace. Believe me faithfully and affectionately your friend, 

“ G. W. Doane. 

* To D, 8S. Waters, Esq., Hon. Secretary, &c.” 


ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


The following proclamation has just been issued by order of her Majesty's 
Privy Council :— 

“ At the Court at Windsor, the 10th of December, 1841; present, the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council ; 

“ Whereas by the late Act of Uniformity, which establishes the Liturgy, 
and enacts that no form or order of common prayer be openly used other than 
what is prescribed or appointed to be used in and by the said book, it is not- 
withstanding provided, that in all those prayers, litanies, and collects which 
do anywise relate to the King, Queen, or Royal progeny, the names be 
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altered and changed from time to time, and fitted to the present. occasion, 
according to direction of lawful authority : her Majesty was p aig this, dey 
in council to declare her royal will and pleasure, that in all Kars ers, 
litanies, and collects for the Royal Family the words * The Prince of Wales’ be 
inserted immediately after the words ‘ The Prince Albert.’ 8,0 
‘And her Majesty doth strictly charge and command, that no edition of 
the Common Prayer be from henceforth printed but with this amendment ; 
and that in the mean time, till copies of such edition may be had, all parsons, 
vicars, and curates within this realm do (for the preventing of mistakes), with 
the pen, correct and amend all such prayers in the church books, ing to 
the foregving directions; and for the better notice hereof, that this order be 
forthwith printed and published, and sent to the several parishes; and that 
the right rev. the bishops do take care that obedience be paid to the same ac- 
cordingly. “Witiiam L. Bataurst,” 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY, 


Tug National Socie:y has voted 3915/. during the last four months, towards 
building, fitting-up, or enlarging school-rooms. The chief grants are, Aston, 
1091, ; Tunstead, 75/.; Watford, 70/.; Tywardreath, 75/.; Wimborne Minster, 
1001, ; Battye, 851; Bethnal Green, St. Andrew's, 1501. ; Colne, 1501. ; Bromp- 
ton, 1501.; Blackburn, Trinity, 125/.; Bethnal Green, St. James the Less, 
150l.; York, 75l. ; Maidstone, 180l.; Meliden, 100/.; and Birkenhead, North, 
1501. 

The masters employed by the society to organize schools are now in the 
service of the Leicester board, and of the school managers at Eccleshall, near 
Bradford, and St. Matthew’s, Birmingham, 

The society’s report for 1841, with the appendix, including a digest of edu- 
cational statistics in the diocese of Rochester, and a report by the Rev. Edward 
Field, on the state of education in the diocese of Worcester, is now ready for 
distribution. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE FOUNDATION OF AN ACADEMICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, IN CONNEXION WITH THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


Tue institution mentioned in the accompanying synodal letter is designed to 
embrace objects not attainable in any public foundation hitherto established in 
Scotland—viz., the combination of general education with domestic discipline 
and systematic religious superintendence. 

It is proposed to found, in a central part of Scotland, north of the Frith of 
Forth, and removed from the immediate vicinity of any large town, a college, 
to be called ‘‘ The College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity,” which may 
receive and board a large number, say ultimately from 150 to 200, of youths 
from eight to eighteen years of age; and also afford a sound clerical education 
to young men destined for Holy Orders, of whom a considerable number, in 
addition to those required in Scotland, may be usefully — in supplying 
the demands which are now made for clergymen in the British colonies. 

It is intended that the institution shall provide exhibitions, or bursaries, to 
be conferred principally on boys likely to become divinity students, 

It is anticipated that, by the means proposed, parents would be enabled to 
secure all the advantages of aliberal and scientific education at a very moderate 
tate, varying probably from 50/. to 80J. per annum, according to the age of the 
scholar. They would also escape the great evil of separating specifically 
religious from general education ; and would feel that, on leaving home, their 
children would continue to enjoy some of its best blessings. 
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Such an institution must, of course, be placed under a clergyman of 
high character and attainments ; together with assistants, who will thoroughly 
comprehend the design, and imbue all the details with a religious spirit. It 
is also contemplated to provide instruction in classical literature, mathematics, 
and those branches of mental and natural philosophy which are usually com- 
prehended in academical courses. 

The Scottish bishops have now, by their synodal letter, authoritatively de- 
clared their approval of the principle of the scheme, and their desire that aid 
should be solicited for its support through the instrumentality of a committec. 

It is obvious that, in order to carry the object into effect, a very considerable 
sum will be required. 

The purposes to which the funds will be devoted comprise the providing of 
a chapel, with halls and other suitable buildings; the salaries of a warden, 
professors, and teachers; and the foundation of exhibitions or bursaries. 

It is calculated that the lowest amount of capital which would justify the 
commencement of the institution is 20,000/.; and as soon as that sum is 
raised, a meeting of the subscribers, as afterwards specified, will be called, to 
confer with the bishops on the permanent constitution of the college. 

A sum of nearly 6000/. has been already privately contributed; and it is 
proposed to raise the remainder by a general subscription, under the following 
conditions :— 

1. That all contributions of 50/., and upwards, are to be payable either at 
once, or (at the option of the donor) in five equal instalments; the first to be 
due when the committee shall declare that 15,0001. have been subscribed ; the 
others at successive intervals of six months. 

2. That all payments whatever are to be returned, unless the subscription, 
including the price received for nominations, shall reach 20,000/. 

3. All donations of 100/., and upwards, are to entitle the donor, being a 
member of the Scottish episcopal church, or of the united church of England 
and Ireland, to a voice, in conjunction with the bishops and the members of the 
committee, in the settling of the permanent constitution of the establishment, at 
the meeting to be held for that purpose. 

4. Perpetual rights of nomination to the college shall be purchasable as 
follows :—One for one hundred guineas, two for two hundred, three for five, 
and five for a thousand. Nominated pupils to be received with a deduction of 
ten per cent. from the current rate of annual payment for board and education. 

This proposal, together with the synodal letter of the Scottish bishops, 
having been transmitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, and the Archbishop of Armagh, has received the sanction and approba- 
tion of those most reverend prelates. 


Committees are formed in Scotland and England to carry through 
this design. Edward Badely, Esq., 3, Paper-buildings, Temple, London, 
is secretary and treasurer for England. Annexed is the synodal letter. 





“To all faithful members of the reformed catholic church, the bishops in 
Scotland, greeting. 

“ Grace be with you, mercy and peace, from God the Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“ Whereas certain lay members of the church, moved by a pious desire to 
promote the glory of God, and the welfare of the flock over which he hath 
made us overseers, have represented unto us that our church, having been long 
depressed, hath suffered the total loss of temporal endowments ; and that 
hence great difficulty hath been found in maintaining the decent administration 
of God’s word and sacraments, more especially in so far as the same depends 
upon the due education of candidates for holy orders ; that the sense of this 
deficiency hath been frequently declared by various pious but inadequate be- 
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quests for this parenee) and more recently by the church herself in her Fortieth 
Canon, and that the same still exists in almost undiminished magnitude. — 

“ And whereas they have represented unto us their desire, under God’s 
blessing, to attempt a remedy for this want, and, in in ret of such design, 
have proposed to-us the foundation of a schoo! and theological seminary, to. be 
devoted to the training, under collegiate discipline, of candidates for holy orders, 
and at the same time of such other persons as may desire the benefit of a 
liberal, in conjunction with a religious, education. 

‘‘ And whereas they have represented unto us, that sufficient pecuniary 
support hath been secured to warrant their perseverance in the design, and 
that they are now desirous, under our sanction, to make a public appeal to the 
members of the church in its behalf. 

“ Now we, the bishops of the reformed catholic church in Scotland, in 
synod assembled, desire to express our warmest gratitude to those with whom 
this proposal hath originated, and above all, to God, who hath pat it into their 
hearts to attempt the supply of wants, the reality and urgency of which we 
have long painfully experienced; and having maturely considered the said 
design, we do hereby formally approve the sam, and recommend it to you, our 
brethren in Christ, as a fitting object for your prayers and alms, 

* We have further, for the promotion of this good work, requested certain 
discreet persons to act in committee, and, in concert with ourselves, to prepare 
a scheme for its execution, to be submitted to the members of the church. 

“In thus endeavouring to awaken your zeal and charity in bebalf of that 
portion of the church committed to our charge, we deem it fitting to state 
solemnly and explicitly, that we are moved by no feelings of rivalry towards 
any religious community, but by a desire to supply the wants of our commu- 
nion, and thereby to fulfil a duty implied in the first principles of the Christian 
church. 

“ Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirits. Amen, 


“W. Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen, and Primus. 

“ Parraicx Torry, D.D., Bishop of Dunkeld, Dunblane, and Fife. 
“‘Davip Low, LL.D., Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Argyll. 

“ Micnaet Russevr, LL.D., Bishop of Glasgow. 

“ Davip Morr, D.D., Bishop of Brechin. 

“C.H. Terror, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 


“ Edinburgh, Ind Sept., 1841.” 


LAW.—CONSISTORY COURT. 
BREELY, FALSELY CALLED REID, AGAINST REID. 
Marriage. — Undue Publication of Bans. —~ False Name, 


Tis was a suit of nullity of marriage by reason of the undue publication of 
bans. The suit was undefended, and the question was, whether there was 
sufficient evidence to shew a falsification of the name of the husband, with the 
prior knowledge and consent of both the parties. It appeared that the hus- 
band was the son of a merchant at Bristol ; that he was born in 1802, but not 
baptized till 1809; that his name, as written in the family Bible, was ‘‘ Charles 
Robert,” whereas he was christened ‘‘ Robert Charles ;” that he went com- 
monly by the name of “ Charles,’’ and signed his name ‘‘ Charles Reid ;” but 
that the bans were published in the name of “ Robert Reid,” the entry being 
signed with the name of ‘‘ Robert” only; and there was evidence that this 
was done with the express view of concealing the marriage from the knowledge. 
of Mr. Reid, the father. 

Dr. Jenner, in support of the prayer for a sentence of nullity, submitted that 
there was sufficient proof of the identity of the partics, of the use of a wrong 
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name, calculated to deceive the relations of the husband, and that the deception 
was with the knowledge and consent of both parties. 

Dr. Lushington said this was a case of public importance. It was a suit of 
nullity of marriage, by reason of undue publication of bans, promoted by the 
wife, and not defended on the part of the husband. The bans were published 
in the name of “ Robert Reid,” and the party signed his name thus in the 
register ; whereas his real name was ‘‘ Robert Charles Reid,” and he commonly 
went by the name of “ Charles.” The question was, whether the evidence 
tixed both parties with a guilty knowledge of the suppression. There were no 
children issue of this de facto marriage. He remarked upon the suspicious 
nature of some parts of the evidence offered to establish the fact of the know- 
ledge of both parties; but he thought that the testimony of the clergyman bad 
a bearing upon this point; and, although he did not credit the whole of the 
evidence of the two witnesses brought forward to establish the prior knowledge 
of both the parties, yet, looking at the deception proved, the use of the name 

of * Charles,’’ and to the fact that there were no children whose sfatus would 
be affected by the sentence, he thought that he was justified in pronouncing a 
decree of pullity. 

The marriage annulled accordingly. 


ScALE (CLK.) v. VELEY AND ANOTHER, 
Church-Rates for necessary Repairs.— Braintree case. 


Tue Queen's Advocate moved for a decree that all the parishioners of Brain- 
tree, in Essex, be cited to appear and shew cause why a church-rate of 2s. in 
the pound, made on the 15th July, in obedience to a monition of the Court, 
should not be confirmed. 

The learned Advocate stated, that the church of the parish of Braintree, 
being in a dilapidated state, and the churchwardens having no funds to effect 
the repairs, and a rate for that purpose having been several times refused by 
the parishioners, a suit was commenced in this court by the Rev. Bernard 
Scale, the vicar, against Messrs. Veley and Joslin, the churchwardens, and 
the parishioners in general, and the court issued a decree, citing the church- 

wardens and parishioners to appear and shew cause why a monition should 
not issue against the churchwardens to take the necessary steps for putting 
the parish church into repair, and for providing necessaries for the decent 
celebration of divine service, and to call a vestry at a time and place specified 
for making a church-rate for the current year; and against the parishioners, 
to mect and make arate. The churchw: dens appeared to the decree, and 
alleged that they were ready and willing to submit themselves to the lawful 
orders or commands of the court; and the parishioners not appearing, the 
court decreed a monition agreeably to the tenour of the decree. On the 8th of 
September, the proctor for the churchwardens alleged that his parties had, in 
obedience to the monition, convened a Vestry meeting at the time and place 
mentioned therein, and that they had, together with the vicar and certain 
other parishioners, made a rate of 2s. in the pound ; but certain other parish- 
ioners then and there present had refused to join in making such rate, or to 
saaien: any rate. ‘The meeting first assembled in the vestry-room, but being 
numerously attended, it was adjourned to the body of the church, the vicar 
being in the chair. Immediately after the adjournment, the churchwardens 
produced a survey and estimate of the repairs necessary to be immediately 
done to the church, and of other expenses absolutely and indispensably re- 
quisite, amounting in the whole to 733/. ‘The necessity of the repairs was not 
disputed, nor was any objection made to the amount of the estimates. Mr. 

Veiey, one of the churchwardens, thea proposed a rate of 2s. in the pound, 
which was seconded by a parishioner; whereupon an amendment was moved 
by Samuel Courtauld, aud seconded by Edward George Craig, two parishioners, 
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io the following effect :—‘ That all compulsory payments for the support of 
the religious services of any sect or people appear to the majority of this vestry 
to be unsanctioned by any portion of the New Testament Scriptures, and alto- 
gether opposed to, and subversive of, the pure and spiritual character of the 
religion of Christ; bat that for any one religious sect to compel others, which 
disapprove their form of worship or system of church government, or which 
dissent from their religious principles and creeds, to, nevertheless, submit to 
support and extend them, appears to this vestry to be a vet more obvious in- 
vasion of religious freedom, and violation of the rights of conscience, while 
also it appears to be a gross injustice to dissenters, as citizens, to compel 
them to pay for the religious services of others, in which they have no part, 
while they build their own chapels, support their own ministers, and defray 
the charges of their own worship ; that compulsory church-rates, and more 
especially such rates upon dissenters, thus appearing to be as a tax unjust, 
and as an ecclesiastical imposition adverse to religious liberty, and contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity, this vestry feels bound by the highest obligations of 
social justice and of religious principles, to refuse to make a rate, and does re- 

fuse accordingly.” Upon a show of hands, a great majority was in favour of 
this amendment, which was declared by the chairman to be carried, no person 
demanding a poll; and no other motion was made. The majority of the vestry 
having thus refused to make arate, as required by the monition of this court, 
the churchwardens and ceitain other rate-payers, not being a majority of the 
meeting, in obedience to the monition, and in discharge of the obligation cast 
upon the parish by the law and custom of the realm, did, at the meeting, and 
while the parishioners continued in vestry, make a rate of 2s. in the pound, 


which was signed by the vicar, churchwardens, and other rate-payers. 
Dr. Lusuineton. 


| am not aware of there being any precedent in modern 
times. 


I apprehend, with Sir John Nicholl, that, whether a rate be confirmed 
or not, you have a right to sue for it in these courts 


In this case there are 
these two points : 


suppose the decree to issue, and be returned, and there be 
no appearance, whether the confirmation would produce the effect of closing 
all objections to the rate! secondly, whether | can affirm the 
circumstances? Now I am ready to confirm the rate instanter, and then you 
may sue for it; and then will come the que stion, which must come sooner or 
later, whether a rate made by a minority is good or not? I shall confirm the 
rate without hesitation, but I shall consider the whole question hereafter, for 
{ entertain considerable doubt whether, by issuing a decree at this time, I could 
include the whole body of the parishioners. 
Rate-book confirmed. 


rate under the 
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ORDINATIONS. 
She Lord Bishop of Ely, Ely Cathedral ........ccccceceessceceeseseeeeee Now. 28, 
the Lord Bishop of W inehester, Farnham Castle ..........s.eccooseee Dee. 1%. 
The Lord Bisbop of Bath and Wells, Wells C athedral..... ddincastin Dec, 19. 
The Lord Bishop of Chester, Chester CaO N as iiccones cestcheses wee Dee. 19. 
(he Lord Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral.............. Dee. 19 
tLe Lord Bishop of Durbam, Durham Cathedral ............... seeece,| SO AE 
Che Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Gloucester Cathed zal Dec, 19, 


The Lord Bisbop of Hereford, All Saints’ Church, Hereford ...... Dec. 19. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford, Oxford Cathedral .........cccceeceeceeees Dec, 19. 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, Parish Church of Eccle shall shesene Dec. 19, 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, L ee ee Dec, 19. 
The Lord Bishop of London, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly ...... Dec. 19. 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral,........ Dec. 19. 
The Lord Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral ........ séeéeuh Dec. 19. 


Voi. XX1.—VJan. 1842. 
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Nume. Degree. 
Acres, John cccoce +e B.A. 
Addison, W. G.S..... M.A. 


Allan, J. Li... ccceee Bede 
Allen, G. L, ( Literate)* 
Anderdon, Wm, Hearyf 8.a. 


Aruold, Charles T..... B.A. 
Arnott, Samuel Brazier = ™.a. 
Ashworth, P. S......- B.A. 


Ladger, George Percy, 
Butson, C. H. G. 


Bell, rary BLA. 
Blake, Walter ...... B.A. 
Bode, John E. .....- M.A. 


Boggis, Thomas$ .... B.A. 
Bolland, Henry Jobol| — B.a. 
Bolton, Samuel F, .... B.A. 
Bonwell, James ....-. 

Bourne, Thomas§ .... B.A. 


Bradley, Chas, Rich... B.A. 


Braithwaite, George®® B.A. 
Brittain, Isaactt .... 


Brown, Thomas ...... 


Bryan, Guy ..eeeees MAL 
Huckmaster, R. N. .. B.A. 
Dees. Wiis Bs-ctcave “BA. 
Burnett, Wm. 
Butler, Richard ...... B.A. 
Champernowne, Rich.. Ba. 


Coseetie. ©, BE. osedse 
Clarke, Samuel ...... B.A, 
Clifton, Alfred ...... B.A. 


Coates, John Fryer.... B.A, 
Collier, Charles J... * 
Congreve, Ricbard.... Bea. 
Cockin, Marmaduke .. Ba. 
Coombe, Jobn Adams.. B.a. 


Cooper, Robert ...... B.A. 
OSE 2 ree B.A 
Coulthard, Thomas .. wa. 
Crockett, John M. .... 
Cwotet. JORG <csceses B.A. 


Croome, W. H. ( Literate) 

Devey, Henry b. .... Bea. 
Debary, Thomas..... « “Mh, 
Dolben, Charles...... B.A. 
Dowding, Wm, Chas.. aa. 
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* Colonial-Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 





ORDINATIONS, 


DRACONS, 
College. University. 


Lincoln Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 


University Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
St. John’s Oxtord 
St. Alban’s Hal! Oxford 


Magdalen Cambridge 
Corpus Christi Cambridge 


Trinity Dublin 
Christ's Oxtord 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
St. Bees 

St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 


St. David's, Lampeter 


St. Peter's Camb. 
Christ's Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
New Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. Bees 

St. John’s Oxford 
Lincoln Oxtord 


Catherine Hall Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Wadbam Oxtord 
Queens’ Camb. 
St. Jobn's Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 


St. Bees 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Pembroke Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Exeter Camb. 


ee 


t Assistant Curate of Withyham, 
} Colonial-Cbhurch Missionary Society, Islington. 
¢ Assistant Curate at White Colne, Essex. 
i Curate of Cossington, Leicestershire. 

€ The Mastersbip of Stoke Golding School, Leicestershire. 
** Assistant Curate of St Peterthe Less, Chichester. 

+t Colonial.Chureh Missionary Society, Islington. 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Bath and Wells 

Gloucester and Bristol! 

Lichfield 

London 

Chichester 

Worcester 

Chester 

Worcester 

London 

Winchester 

Lichfield 

Chester 

Oxtord 

London 

Peterborough 

Licbtield 

Chester 

Peterborough 

London, by let. dim. 
from Abp, Canterbury 

Chichester 

London 

Bath and Wells, by let. 
dim.from Bp. Llandaff 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Worcester 

Oxford 

Chester 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Chester 

Winchester 

Worcester 

Chester 

Oxford 

Oxtord 

Gloucester and Bristol 

ly 

Winchester, by let. dim. 
from Bp, of Salisbury 

Oxtord 

Wincbester 

Chester 

Bathand Wells 

Worcester 

Lichfield 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Worcester 

Lichfield 





Viethen 





eee oe 


«eae nienmerR 








N ame, 


Kagur, Thomas ..,.-. 
Elton, George ..seess 
Fawkes, J. B. 2... 0. 
Foster, Henry C, 

Franklin, Samuel® 
Gisborne, John B..... 
Golding, Travers A.f.. 
Goodchild, George W.. 
Gould, George M.f .. 


Griffiths, George 


Guillebund, Henry L.. 
Guillemard, Wm. H. .. 
Hale, Philip§ ...... 
Hales, Richard C, .... 
Halls, George........ 
Hannah, Jobn ........ 


Harries, Wm, ( Literate) 


Harrisson, Robert EK... 
Hawkshaw, Edward B. . 
Hayes, Wm., jun. .... 
Heard, James N...... 
Hebden, Jobn........ 
Hemsted, Jobn 
Hewitt, Thomas S..... 
Hichson, Samuel W.|].. 
Hitchcock, John | .... 
Hobhouse, Edmund 

Holland, J. M. .... 
Holmes, Samuel ** 


** 


Howard, N. Arscott .. 


Howell, Edward L, 
Hughes, John B, .... 
Hunter, Evan H.ft.... 
Hutchins, Richard M.. 
lnchbald, Robert .... 
Ingram, A. Henry.... 
Jackson, Frederic .... 
James, Mark W, W... 
Jaunion, Frederic .... 
Janvoin, James H..... 
mene, Wh ccoccaave 
Kennedy, Lewis D. . 
Kidd, P+: Geen 


King, Henry (Literate ) 


King, Joseph ........ 
Leader di R. T, CGrceces 
Lash, J. BE. Gi sscscce 
Little, Thomas P...... 


Lioyd, Francis L, .... 


URDINATIONS, 


DEACONS, 

Degree. College. University. 
B.A. Trinity Dublin 
s.c.t. Gonville & Caius Camb. 
p.a. Christ's Oxford 
B.A. Magdalen Camb. 
ba. Trinity Camb. 
AM. Trinit# Dublin 
B.A Sidney Sussex Camb. 
ua. St. John's Camb, 

St. David's, Lampeter 
na. ‘Trinity Camb. 
M.A. Pembroke Camb. 
B.A. St. John’s Camb 
p.A. Magdalen Camb. 
B.A. Queens’ Camb. 
p.A. Lincoln Oxford 

Queens’ Camb. 
pa. Christ's Camb, 
wa. Oniel Oxford 

King's London 
m.A. St. Mary’s Hall Oxford 
M.A, lrinity Dublin 
B.A. Magdalen Oxford 
B.A, Worcester Oxford 
w.A. Cath. Hall Camb. 
B.A Christ's Camb. 
B.A. Merton Oxford 
B.A. New Oxford 
B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
B.A. Exeter Oxford 
B.A. Queen's Oxford 
m.A, Magdalen Hall Oxford 
B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 

Trinity Camb. 
nA. 8 =©St. Jobn’s Camb. 
nA. Christ Church Oxford 
BLA. St. Jobn's Camb. 
B.A. Oriel Oxtord 
BA. St. Jobn’s Camb. 
wea. Oriel Oxford 
R.A. Emmanuel Camb. 
n.a. Christ’s Camb. 
pa. Christ's Oxtord 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
B.A Queens’ Camb. 
m.a. King’s Camb. 
BA. Trinity Oxford 
pa. St. John's Camb, 


Colonial-Cbhurch Missionary Society, Islington. 


t Assis ant Curate of Westb re, t 
¢ Assistant Curate of Upper Chelsea. 


tt Assistant Curate at St. Matthew, Bethnal-green. 


j 


Yo 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Chester 

W orcester 

Oxford 

W orcester 

London 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Chichester 

Chester 

London 

Bath and Wells, let. 
dim. Bp. of Liandaft 

Ely 

Ely 

London 

W iochester 

Ely 

Oxford 


aS by let. dim. from 


t 


Bp. of Liandaff 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
London 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Oxtord 
Lichfield 
Peterborough 
London 
Oxford 
( )xford 
London 


{ Gloucester and Bristol 


t 


by l. d. Bp, Exeter 
Worcester 
Oxford 
London 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Hereford 
kly 
Bath and Wells. 
W orcester 
Winchester 
kly 
Lincoln 
Oxtord 
Ely, by let. dim. from 
Bp. of Ripon 
Worcester 
London 
Liacola 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Kly 


t Commercial School, Islington, 

| Curate of Farthingstone, Northampton, 

© Assistant Curate in the district of Portiand Town, Christ Church, Marylebone. 
Assistant Curate at St. James, Hlolloway, and St. Mary, Islington. 








x inst Peer: 


it 
i 
" 


acho p 


% 
< 


LY 


Name. 
Manley, Nicholas M...  » 
Manners, John ...... 2B 
Manson, G. 1. A, 


Marshall, James (Literate) 
Marshall, Hearv J. 


Degree. 


~A. 
eA. 
eee n.C, 


B.A. 
Mason, Richard Wm... 
Master, George F..... R.A. 
Mevrick, James ..... « B.A. 


Molesworth, Hugh H.. pa. 


Money, James H. .... 2. 
Moore, C. W. D...... 8. 
Mottram, Charles J. M. a. 
Napier, CharlesW. A... pf 
Neville, Wm. F....... 
Newbold, ArthurG. .. a. 
Palmer, Fielding .... a. 
Parry , John P ceoeeesece 
Patterson, Wm. St.G.* 2 
Peake, Thomas Cross.. 8. 
rete: BW. cvwekGes 1 


Pearson, Henrv......  B. 


Pettman, Hatfield EB... pa. 


Peyton. Alyernon, Licentiate of 


Pivot, Edward..... ee nA. 
Porter, Llenary P ceeewe - WA 
Price, Bartholomew .. pa. 


eke, Thomas M..... B.A. 
Ragland, Thomas G... na. 


Randall, Henry...... 0 #. 
Rawson, Arthur 


Rees, William D...... 


OROINATIONS 


DEACONS,. 


College. 


St. Jobn’'s Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb 
Magdalen UO xfortl 


r 4 r 
University. 


Corpus Christi Oxford 


Jesus Oxford 
University Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
St. Jobn’s Camb, 
Emmanuel Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 


Macdalen Hall Oxford 
Christ Chureh Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Magdalen [all Oxford 
Trinity 

St. John's 


Camb, 
Camb. 


Trinity Dublin 
Sidney Sussex Camb, 
Magdalen Oxtord 


Catherine Hall Camb, 
‘Trinity Oxford 
the University of Durham 


Brasennose Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 


St. David's, Lampeter 


Ordaining Bishop. 
kly 

Lichheld 

Lichtie'd 

Durbam 

sath and Wells 
Oxford 

Bath and Wells 
Winchester 


~ 


from Bishop of hxeter 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Worcester 
ath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Linecola 
Gloucester and Bristo, 
Durham 
Chichester 
bly 
Oxford 
Lichfield 
Winchester 
Chester 
Chester 
London 
Oxtord 
Licbfield 
Lichfield 
Oxford 
W orcester 
\ Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
2 from Bp. of Llandaff 


Kenaud, Williamg.... ma. Exeter Oxford Peterborough 
Richards, Henry M... wa. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Roe, James.......... Baa. Worcester Oxford Hereford 
Romney, John ...... na. St. John’s Camb. Durbam 
Rooke, Frederic J. iat Oriel Oxtord Lichtield 
Mess, Bs G. We cis scs London 
Rushton, William ee lrinity Camb. Lichfield 
Kivie, John Charles .. wa. ( hrist burch Oxford Winchester 
Sale, Charlies John am R.A. Lincoln Camb. Lichheld 
Sieed, bdward QD eee. RA. Pembroke: Oxford Peterborough 
Smith, Walllam B.. A. bixeter Oxtord Bath and Wells 
Smith. Fdwin PV. .. «UWA OS. John’s ‘amb. Winchester 
Sockett, Henry... va. Exeter Oxford Chichester 
Squire, hdward B..... S:. Bees ( bester 
Stock, John Russell © . na. St. John's Camb, Londen 
Stretch, T.C. Benoni... ps Worcester Oxtord Worcester 
Symonds, Wim, Samuel pea. Christ's Cam). Worcester 
late, George Fdward.. Ba. St. Jobn's Camb. WV inchester 
lew, kdmunod — 7 Magdalen Hall Oxtord Lichfield 
i} mm. Wie «<ceé ne BLA lL niversity Oxtord Hereford 
J homps mn. Robert. . St. bee's ( hester 
bu bull, Jos ph ¢ : es HLA. [Trinity Camb. Grloucester and Bristol 
iwemlow, F. Cicecece PA. Lichheld 
* Aceytant Curate of Brede. ¢ Assistant Curate of Anstey, Herts 
Curate of Norton, Northamptonshire. § Mountsorrel!, Lereestershire 


Ves mttlou 


ile oa} Dunctes 


a { 


rate of the Chapel at Finchingfield. 


Winchester, by let. dim. 


a “a een - ee 





a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee Gee ee oe tt Se Se Se 


ORDINATIONS, Lab 


DbBACONS. 


ell 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Ividen, Wm. ........ mA. Balliol Oxford § London, by let, d. from 
’ Q = Abp. of Canterbury 
Vigers, Duncan F.* .. pa. Trimity Camb. London 
Walsh, Wm. P. .c.0.- BA. Worcester Oxford Oxford 
Watts, James George... uA. Balliol Oxtord Hereford 
Webster, Alex. Rf .. B.A St. Marv [all Oxtord Peterborough 
Wells, Wa. ..ccccess St. Bee's Chester 
West, J. C. H. ( Literate ) London 
White, Jobnt.......- BA. Lincoln Oxford Chichester 
Whitehead, Thos. C.§.. pa. St. John's Camb, London 
Whitley, Edward wea. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Wigson, Wm.|| ...... na. St. John’s Camb. London 
Winckworth, J. BL .. pa. St. EdmundH. Oxford Worcester 
Wood, Charles ...... pea. Clare Hall Camb. Oxford 
Wright, Henry P..... nA. St. Peter's Camb. Bath and Wells 
VRIESTS. 
Adamson, Edward H.... M.a. Lincoln Oxford Durham 
Alsop, James Richard., B.A rasennose Oxford Chester 
Armstrong, J. Echlin.,. m.a. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Bagshaw, A. Adam..... nA. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield 
Baldock, Charles........ Bea. St. John's Camb. London 
Bather, Edward......... B.A Merton Oxford Hereford 
Bathurst, Robert A..... B.a. New Oxtord Oxford 
Bathurst, S. E...cccoccce BA Merton Oxtord Oxford 
Bell, JoeepRicicciccsccce, Mae lare Hall Camb. Kly 
Bensted, Thomas B..... B.A St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Bennett, Hugh .......... B.A W orcester Oxford Oxford 
Bernal, Charles......... >. me Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Birks, Henry Bulkeley. B.A Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Birks, Thomas Rawson ™.a Trinity Camb. Ely 
Bowles, Geo. Cranley.. wa. St. Jobn's Camb. Chester 
Branker, Henry ......... BA. Wadham Oxford Chester 
Bredermann, Wm. H... b.a. Pembroke Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Brenchley, J. L......... BA St. John’s Camb. London 
brown, PRN oc cc ern Sion B.A. Magdalen Camb, Chichester 
Browne, Jobn Henry... 44 St. Joha’s Cam). Lincoln 
Bubb, Henry......cc00. M.A Pembroke Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Budd, Richard Trist.... np... Magdalen Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Bull, Richardq.......... ROA St. John’s Camb, london 
Burnside, William...... na. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Cahusac, Charles Wm. pa. St. John's Camb Chester 
CAME Me Giidsveiidviceds na. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Childe, George F........ na. Christ Chureh Oxford Oxtord 
(lirol, Alexander....... . a: Clare Hall (an!) Chester 
Clarke, B. Stracey...... St. Bee's Chester 
ee ee eer ho A. tsrasennose ()xtord llereford 
larkson, Thomas...... «s Mea. St, Jonas Camb. ly 
Clifford, Francis C. A.. nia. Trinity Camb. ly 
Cockerell, Geo. Wm....  w.a. Queen's Oxtord Winchester 
Coke, Edmund Francis. v.a.  Urasennose Oxford Heretord 
Compton, John ........ — ws Merton Oxford Winchester 
Conybeare, Wm, J....... M.A Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Cooke, Daniel............ Queens’ Camb. Lichfield 
Cooke, Henry W........ B.A Worcester Oxtord Worcester 
Cone, William Henry... m.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 


* Curate of Little Maplestead, Essex. t 
> Assistant Curate of Bolney. § 
Assistant Curate of Coggeshall. q 


South Luffenham, Rutland 
Hazeleigh, basex, 
Dovercourt, near Harwich, 








:* 


t 
i: 


lu2 


Name. 


Cowie, B. Morgan...... 
Currey, George.......... 
Davies, John William.. 
Davis, Jobn, ( Literate) 
Day, Frederick.......... 
Dod, Philip H........... 
Dodd, James Supple.... 
Dowding, Edward....... 
Drayton, Ralph S....... 
Dwearris, Bs. F........... ; 
Du Pre, Samuel......... 
Durell, John Durell..... 
Edmunds, Edward...... 
Elliott, James......... ios 
Elliot, Joseph.........+.. 
Emeris, Jobn............. 
Fisher, Frederick........ 
Fowler, Charles A,...... 
Fox, Thomas....... landeee 
Furgeson, Thomas P.... 
Gabriel, John Bath...... 
Garbett, Edward........ 
Garrow, George Wm... 
Gee, Richard®............ 
Germon, Nicholast...... 
Gower, Stephen Stock.. 
Grant, Alexander...... oe 
Gray, Robert Hlenry.... 
Gregson, John........ a 
Griffin, W. Nathaniel... 
Grimston, Hon, H...... 
Grueber, Chas. Stephen 
Guille, G. De Carteret. 
Hadow, George.......... 
Hall, John Walliam..... 
Hanmer, Anthony John 


Harker, William,........ 
Harris, J. J. W.f....... 
Harrison, Michael...... 
Harvey, Henry B....... 


Haslewood, W. Philip. 
Hatcbhard, T. Goodwin. 
Havilland, C, Ross De. 
Hawksley, Jobn......... 
Heath, Christopher... 


Hildner, Frederick A.§ (1 


Hole, Wm. Brassey..... 


Hoskyns, J. Leigh...... 
Isaacson, James.........- 
Jackson, John............ 
Jackson, Wm, Dealtry| 
James, Charles.........-- 
Jones, H. Hyndman.... 
Kebbe!, Carston Dirs... 


Knight, Charles R...... 


ORDINATIONS. 


+ St. Jamea’s, Curtain Road, Shoreditch. 


¢ ¢ ‘olonial. 


PRIESTS. 

Degree. College. University. 
Bea. St. John's Camb. 
w.a. St. John’s Camb. 
p.A. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. Pembroke Camb. 
n.a. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. Trinity Dublin 
ba. Merton Oxford 
M.A. Trinity Camb. 
B.A. University Durham 
Lt.p. University Durham 
BA. New Ion Hall Oxford 
B.A. Trivity Dublin 
ns. Trinity Dublin 

Trinity Dublin 
ua, University Oxford 
wa. Magdalen Camb. 
na. Oriel Oxford 
nea. Wadham Oxtord 
bea, Trinity Camb, 
pa, St. Edmund Il. Oxford 
p.a.  DBrasennose Oxford 
na. Worcester Oxford 
p.a. Wadbam Oxtord 
pa. Oriel Oxford 
na. St. John's Camb. 
wea. Trinity Camb. 
nea. Christ Church Oxford 
u.a. DBrasennose Oxford 
moa. St. Jobn’s Camb. 
m.a. All Souls’ Oxford 
n.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
n.a. Pembroke Oxford 
p.a.  Balhiol Oxford 
Mea. Trinity Camb. 
na, St. John's Camb. 
n.a. Catherine Hall Camb. 
n.a. St. John’s Camb. 
w.a. Corpus Christi Oxford 
pa. Clare Hall Camb. 
pa. Trinity Camb. 
n.a, Brasennose Oxford 
m.a. Oriel Oxford 
nea. St. Edmund H, Oxford 
pa, Jesus Camb. 
terate) 
na. Exeter Oxford 
mia, Magdalen Oxford 
na. New lon Hall Oxford 
na, St. John's Camb, 
na. St. John's Oxford 
na. St. Jobn’'s Camb. 
M.A. Trinity Camb. 
BLA, \ niversily Oxtord 
HLA. Wadham Oxford 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Ely 
kly 
Hereford 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
Chester 
Worcester 
Lichfield 
Durbam 
Heretord 
Winchester 
Durham 
Chester 
Durbam 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Lichtield 
Bath and Wells 
Lichfield 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Worcester 
Worcester 
London 
London 
Winchester 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Oxford 
Chester 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Winchester 
W inchester 
Lichfield 
Ely 
Lincoln 
London 
Oxtord 
Licbtield 
Gloucester and Bristel 
Winchester 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Winchester 
Winchester 
London 
\ Ely, by let. dim. from 
2? = Bishop of Exeter 
Hereford 
Lichfield 
Chester 
London 
Chester 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Winchester 
{ Bath & Wells, by let. d. 
? from Bp, Liandaff 


® Curate of St. Stephen's, St. Albans. 


{ St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. 
|} Christ Churehb, Hoxton, Shoreditch. 


« 





= ole 


ORDINATIONS. 103 





PRIESTS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Lakin, John M........ B.4 Worcester Oxford Hereford 
Latham, M. Thomas... 3.4. Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 
Lee, Stanley.........000.. B.A. Queen's Oxtord Oxford 
Lloyd, George........... B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Lichfield 
Lloyd, Howel William. m.a. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Lowe, J. M..... amiees toile saeaeeee Camb. Lichfield 
Lowndes, E. W.S...... B.A. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
Mackenzie, William..... s.a. Trinity Hall Camb. Durbam 
Male, Edward...... veceee BA. Gonville& Caius Camb, Worcester 
Malpas, Henry........... p.a, St. Edmund H, Oxford Bath and Wells 
Mangmiss, Charles...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Marchant, W. Hizel Le m.a. Exeter Oxford Winchester 
Marriott, John B......... p.a. Corpus Christi Camb. London 
Mayer, Charles.......... M.a. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Middleton, P. P......... BeA. Queen's Oxford Worcester 
Mitchell, Charles........ p.A, Trinity Dublin Chester 
Money, K. E. A..e.ee. Corpus Christi Camb. Hereford 
Moore, James Horne... m.a. Magdalen Oxford Worcester 
Morgan, Philip Howel. p.a. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Noot, Edward Henry L. ».a, Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield 
Ogle, William R........ wea. Trinity Oxford Lichfield 
Osborne, Geo. Yarnold »n.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Chester 
Owen, Octavius Friere. w.a. Christ Church Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Parisb, Wm. Samuel... m.a. St. Peter's Camb. Ely 
Pauli, C. Wm. H. (Literate) London 
Pearson, Hugb........... M.A. Balliol Oxford Oxford 
Penny, Charles........... B.A. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 
Potter, Robert............ p.a. St. Peter's Camb. Hereford 
Poynder, Frederick*... m.a, Wadbam Oxford London 
Prettyman, Robt. Nunn na. Caius Camb, Chester 
Rawes, William F,..... B.A. Caius Camb. Hereford 
Rees, Arthur A,......... St. David's, Lampeter Durham 
Reeve, Andrew.........+ na. Wadham Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Reichardt, John C.+ (Literate) London 
Richards, Thomas W... n.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Worcester 
Ridley, Henry Richard #.a. University Oxford Durbam 
Rogers, Jobn..........+0. p.a. St. Jobn’s Camb. Hereford 
Routh, J. William ...... M.a. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 
Rowlatt, John H.f...... mia. St. John’s Camb. London 
Sandbach, Gilbert.......  u.a.  Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 
Seller, Henry Charles... p.a. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Shethield, John........... m.a. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Sisson, Joseph Lawson. w.a, Jesus Camb. Hereford 
Smith, Charles Felton.. bB.a. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Smith, Henry ........00 B.A. Queen's Oxford Chichester 
Smyth, Thomas Ryle... m.a. Brasennose Camb. Chichester 
Spearman, William....... s.a. Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Spence, Joseph.......... B.A. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 
Spencer, Leigh........... Ba. Christ's Camb. Hereford 
Steel, Thomas James... St. Bee’s Durbam 
; Gloucester & Bristol, by 
UGG, Ths. UF cc iadeivinens Jesus Oxford 1. d. from Bp. Liande®t’ 
Stevenson, Joseph (Licentiate) University Durbam Durbam 
Stoker, Henry........... M.A, University Durham Durbam 
Stonhouse, Frederick... a.a. Oriel Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Strettell, A. B.......000. Bea. Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Thompson, A. K......... e.a. Queen's Oxford W orcester 

* Charterhouse. + Colonial. 


¢ Reader of the Temple Church. 








? 


}u0} ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS 
Name. Degree. College. University. Orduain ing Bishop. 

Thompson, M......... .. Ma. University Durham Durbam 
Tindall, Robert.......... n.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Tomlins, Richard........  s.a. St.Mary's Hall Oxford Chester 
Toms, William........... HOA Worcester Oxtord Lincoln 
Torkington, Charies*.. n.a.  Brasennose Oxford London 
Trollope, Edward........ BLA St. Mary's Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Trollope, John J......... BLA Pembroke Oxford Hereford 
[wist, Joseph Milding. pa. Queen's Oxford (Chester 
Vigne, H. Goldsmith... na. St. Peter's Camb. Chichester 
Weideman, Chas. F.S.  n.a. Christ Church Oxford Lichteld 
Whittaker, Charles...... na. Brasennose Oxford Lichfield 
Wilkin, Joba. .....cccccss B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Lichfield 
Williams, Frederick..... na. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield 
Wills, Broome Lake.... s.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Wise, William J......... na. St. John's Oxtord Oxford 
Woodman, John Sibley. s.a. Worcester Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Woodroffe, T. H4...... .. wa. St. Edmund H. Oxford London 
\V oolcombe, Edw. C.... MS: Ac Balhol Oxtord Oxford 
Woolley, Joseph......... na. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Young, Wallter........... B.A. King’s Camb. Ely 


MONTREAL. 


On Sunday, the 17th October, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Montreal, assisted 
by several of his clergy, beld an ordination in Trinity Church, when the Rev. 
1). Falloon was admitted to the order of Deacon, and the Rev. W. B. Bond, Rev. James 
Pyke, and Rev. Wm. Thompson, to the order of Priesthood. The ordination sermon 


was preached by the bishop. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord ishop of Ripon will bold bis 
next ordination at Ripon, on Sunday, the 
th day of January, 1842. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will bold 
an ordination at Norwich, on Sunday, the 
16th day of January, 184”. The candi- 
dates are to attend at the Palace for exa- 
mination at a quarter before ten o'clock on 
the morning of W ednesday, the i2th of 
January. 

{he Lord Bishop of Lincoln's next or- 
dination will be held at Lincoln Cathedral, 
on Sunday, the 20th of February next. 
Candidates must send their papers to his 
lordship, at Willingham House, near Mar- 
ket Rasen, before the 9th of January, after 
which day none can be received, 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury proposes 
to hold his next ordination on the second 
Sunday in Lent. Candidates for dea- 
cons’ orders are to be at the Palace, Salis. 
bury, for a preliminary examination, on 
Tuesday, January 4th, at ten o'clock, 
having previously obtained the Bishop's 
approval of their titles. 

The next general ordination in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Oxford will be bolden 





* Hackney 


er 


on Trinity Sunday, and all persqns who 
wish to be ordained must give immediate 


notice to that effect to the Archdeacon of 


Oxford, at Christ Church, It is not ne- 
cessary that they should be provided with 
titles previous to such notice. 





PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Rev. H. H. Adcock, to the V. of Eving- 


ton, Leicestershire ; pat., Bishop of 


Lincoln. 

Rev. D. Alexander, to the V. of Bick- 
leigh, near Plymouth ; pat., Sir Ralph 
Lopes, Bart. 

Rev. Charles Richard Alford, to the P. C. 
of St. Matthew’s, in Rugby, Warwick- 
shire. 

Rev. E. Allen, to the P. C. of Barton, St. 
David's, Somerset; pat. Prebend of 
Barton. 

tev. H. Masterman Barlow, to the Minis- 
try of Christ Church, in the parish of 
St. Clement, Norwich ; pat., Rev. A. 
L. Irwin. 

Rev. Wm. Barnes, to the consolidated 
Rectories of Dunchidcock and Shilling- 


+ St. Botolpb, Aldersgate. 
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ford, Devonshire ; pat., Sir L. A. Palk, 
Bart, 

Rev. E. Bankes, R. of Corfe Castle, to be 
Official of the peculiar and exempt ju- 
risdiction of Wimborne Minster. 

Rev. J. Rowland Berkeley, to the P. C. 
of Cotheridge, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Betton, to the Ministry of Beres- 
iord Episcopal Chapel, VW a! worth. 

Rev. E. Bland, to the V. of Kippax, 
Yorkshire; pat., tbe Lord Chancellor 
Rev. C. H, Borrer, R. of Hurst Pier. 
unt, Sussex,to be a Surrogate for the 
Lio 

Rev. Octavius Brock, to the R. of Deney, 
Iissex, void by the cession of the Rey, 
} ee Stephenson. 

Rev. Harold Browne, to the P. C. of St 
Sidwells, Exeter; pat.,V. ot Ileavitree, 

Rev. J. Browne, to the C. of Foutmell 
Magna, inthe county of Dorset 

Rev. C. U. Burrow, B.A., of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, to be Chaplain to the Mayor 
of Cambridge, 

Kev. Burrou to the 
tersbip of the Propric tary 
School, at Great Yarmouth. 


ese, 


Hlead Mius- 


G;rammar 


lis 
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Rev. S. Carlyon, to the P. C. of St. 
James's, Exeter ; pat., V. of Ileavitree, 

Rev, Mr. Chapman, to the Living of 
Omagh, void by the death of the Dean 
ot Cork. ; 

Rev. R If. Chichester, ae to the Vv. 


of Chittlebhampton, Devon ; rd 


Rolle, 
Kev. W. Collett, to be Principal of Kine’s 
College School, at Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, 


pat. »: al 


Bahamas. 

Liev. W. Darnell,to the P. C. 
burgh, Northumberland ; 
(Crewe's Trustees, 

M. F. Day, to be Chaplain to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Rev, ts. ED idsworth. > tD:. to be Chap! iin 
of the Eton and Windsor Union. 

Kev. T. Dowell, to the Incumbency of the 
hew Chapel on Wellington Heath, Led- 
bury, 

Lev. G. Edmonds, to the R. of Little 
Wenlock, Salop; pat., Lord Forrester. 

Rev. A. G. Edouart, to the Benefice of St. 
Paul's Church, Blackburn; pat., V. of 
Blackburn. 

tev. T, Evans, to be Head Master of the 
College School, Gloucester. 

Rev, Charles Fentrell, to the Head Mas. 
tership of the Rotherham Free Gram 
mar School, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. Joshua Nelson, M_ A, 

Rev. C, M. Fleury, to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland. 


Vou 


of Bam- 


pats, Lord 


Rev, 
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Rev. J. J. Frobisher, to the V. of Halse, 
Somersetshire ; pat., Mrs. Frobisher. 
Rev. Edward Garfit, B.A., to the V. of 
Saxilby, Lincolnshire ; pat, the Lord 

Bishop of Lincoln. 

ev. G. B. Garrow, to the R, of Chisel- 
borough, with West Chinuvock; pat., 
the Earl of Egremont, 

Rev. R. Garvey, to the V. of St. Joba's, 


' 


iLincoin. 
ie Vv. Micha »| Gibbs, to the 4 
Church, Newea 


foster | ne, 


KR 


of Clirist 

, and St. Leo- 
nard, pat., D. 
and C. of Westminster and St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital 

Rev. A. Goode, a Surrogate for the Dio- 
cese of Bombay. 

Rev. Joseph Green, MA. tothe R. of 
Owenby, Lincolushire ; pat., the Queen, 
in right of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Rev. T. 8S. Green, M.A., to be Chaplata 
to the Ashby-de-la- Zouch Union, 

Rev. C. 1 
Somersets!| ire; pat., the Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff. 

Rev. J tH. A. 
Madeley, Shropshire . 
B. P. Philipps, Bart. 

tev. James Harris, to the Ministry of the 
District Church, and Parish of All 
Saints, Mile End New Town, Stepney. 

Thomas Hayes, b.A., Master of the 
Grammar Schoo! of Staidburn, in the 
Diocese of Ripon, to be a Surrogate for 
the District. 

Rev. Henry Heming, M.A, Fellow of St, 
John’s, Oxford, to be Lecturer of the 


e-street 


Loudon . 


Guvon, to the R. of Lamvyat, 


V. of 


pat., Sur Richard 


Gawvyther, to the 


Rev. 


parish church of St. Giles, in the city 
of Oxford, 

Rev. W. Hendrickson, to the Incumbenes 
of Cotton Chapel, Alton, Hants; pat., 
T. Gilbert, Esq 

Rev. Augustus Hewitt, to be Minister of 


St. Church, Ryde, Isle of 


J ines 's 
Wight. 

Rev. R. Hill, to the R. of Timsbury, So- 

pats., the Master and Fel- 
lows of Balliol College. 

Rev. L. Iliteben, to be R of the Colle- 
giate School, and Assistant Minister of 
St. Mary's Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow. 

Rev. W. B. Hole, to the R. of Woollar- 
disworthy, Devon, on his own petition, 

Rev. W. H. F. Hooper, to the lucum. 
bency of Withington, near Manchester, 

Rev. H. Howell, to the P. C, of Curd- 
ridge, Hants. 

Rev. HH, Howes, tothe R. of Barton St. 
Andrew, Norfolk ; pat., the Queen, 


mersetshire ; 


Rev. J. P. Hugo, to the V. of hkxminster, 
Devonshire; pats., the Governors of 
Crediton Church. 
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Kev, J, James, tothe V. of Killan. 
Rev. BF, James, to the V. of Liengirrig, 
Montgomeryshire. 


Rev. R, a Jones, to be one of the Do- 

mestic Chaplains to b.arl Cawdor. 
Rev. H. W. Wynne Jones, to the P. C 
Denbigh; pat., 


ot the new chur hy at 
the R. of Denbielh 
Rev. Joseph Martin Lister, BA., to the 


R, of Niu kt n, | ct Insbire > pa , M. 
Bh. Liste r, i Si). 
Rev. R. P. Llewelyn, to the V. of Lian- 


gvynwyd, Glamorgansbire, 

Rev. G. J. Majendie, to the Prebend or 
Canonry of Torleton, in Salisbury Ca- 
thedra), 

Rev. J. Mander, to the C, 
Newport, Iste of Waghe. 

Rev. ». Marindin, to the R. of Pense}- 
wood, Somersetshire; pat., the Ear! of 


of St. Thomas, 


Egremont. 

Rev. J. Marshall, Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Dunkeld, to be R. of Blair- 
gowre, Perthshire. 

Kev. J. B. Maude, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right lion. the Karl of Lons- 
dale, K.G., 

Rev. Wm. G. Mayne, to the C. of Prest- 
burt ° Cheshire. 

Kev. James Mayne, M.A., to the V. of 
Hanslopew Castlethorpe, Bucks ; pat., 
C,eorge livde ol Norwich, Esq. 

Rev. W. M' Clelland, to the V.ot Lissara, 
or Mount Talbot. 

Rev. J. Mickle, V. of South Leverton, to 
the P. C. of Apesthorpe. 

Rev. M. Mills, to the R. of hnipton, Lei- 
cestershire ; pat, the Duke of Rutland, 

Rev. T.G. B. Moore, to be Chaplain to 
the Bromsgrove ( mion, 

Rev, J. \loreton, to the C. of 
Warwick, 

Rev. W. Morgan, to be Incumbent of St, 

James's ( hurc h, ( litheroe, 

Rev. G. W. Newnham, to 
Coombe Down Church, Somersetshire. 

Rev Dr. O'Brien, to the Deanery of Cork. 

Rev. Wm. Oldfield, to the C, of Bucknall 
and Bagnall, Staffords 

Rev, BE. A. Owen, to be Chaplain to the 
Earl of Uxbridge. 

Rev. O. Owen, to the R. of St 
Lxeter ; pat, Creorge Hyde, ksq 

Rev. A. Paton, to the P. C. of Trinity 
Church, Louth, Lincolnshire , pats., 


} 
the l rustees, 


Baxterley, 


. 


hire. 


Kdmund, 


Rev. J. W. Peers, t the V. of letsworth, 
Oxtordsbire ’ ] iL, \. Ls. Siater, Esq. 
M.D. 

Rev. Cs, Piatt, to the \ f Se ibergh, 


\ orkshire ; | its ‘ the Master and I el- 
f Trinity Colle ge, Cambridge, 


iOows 
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the R. of 
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Kev. H. S. Plumptre, to be Minister of St. 
Michael, Stockwell, Lambeth. 

Rev. W. P. P. Powell, to be Chaplain ou 
the Madras Establishment of the Llon 
hast India Company. 

Rev. Jobn Price, to the R. of Pitchcott, 
Buckinghamshire ; pats., Mrs. Lyster, 
Miss Wilson, W.S. Smith, and Charies 
VW heeley, hers. 

Rev. J. Prichard, to the V. of Mitcham, 
Surrey, 

Rev. J. S. Priestm n, to the C. of 
bridge, Northumberland. 

Rev. KE. Prod: ers, to the R. of | pton 
Lovell, Wilts; pat, the Lerd Chan- 
cellor, 

Rev. F, Pym, to the P. C. of Plymstock, 
Devon; pats.,, D. and C. of Windsor. 
Rev. Wodehouse Raven, to be Minister of 
the New Church, Christchurch, Streat- 

ham, 

Rev, Gs, Rigg, tothe P. C. of St. Peter's 
in the East St. Margaret's, 
Lincoln; pats, the Precentor and Pre- 
bendaries of Lincoln Cathedral, 

Rev. T. he C, of 
chael, Stockwell, Lambeth. 

Rev. I. W. Salmon, to the P. C. of Ilop- 
ton, Suffolk ; pats., D. and C. of Nor- 
wich, 

Rev. 1. Sedger, tothe C, of Appledore 
cum-Elony, Went. 

Rev. R. St. Jobn Shirreff, to the C. of 
Barston, Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. B Skipper, to the IP. C. of Ash- 
church, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. Snelear, V. of Rovston, to bea 
Surrogate for the Diocese of kly. 

Rev, Edward Marmaduke Stanley, M.A.. 
to the C. of Newbold-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire, : 

Kev, J. H. Steph nson, to the R. of Cor- 
ringham, pat, the heir of the 
late Rev. W.R. Stephenson, 

Rev. C. W. Stocker, tothe R. of Dray- 
cot-le- Moors, Statlord. 

Rev. H. Radclitle Surtees, to the of 
Henley-in Arden, Warwickshire. 

Rev. T. G. 8. 
Chapel, York-place, Edinburgh ; pat., 
Bish: } lerrot. 

Rev. D. T. Thomas, tobe Rural Dean for 
the Deanery of Upper Carmarthen. 
Rev. J. Tillard, to the Rh. ot Conutnetor 
Camb. ; pat., Bishop of Ely. 
Rev. Alexander 1] 


(or- 


Grate, w. 


J. Rowseil, to St. Mi- 


Essex ° 


. : 


Suthen, to St. George's 


ee 


‘ 


dd, to the church and 

parish ot Lochiee, in the presbytery of 

Brechin and county of 

hy the transportation ot the Rev. i 
Inglis to the parish oo! 
Kadzell. 

Rev. R. H. Iraj p, to the V. 


b« rlar, vacant 
eburch and 


of Altarnum, 
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Cornwall; patrons, the D. and C, of 
Lxeter, 

Rev. EK. Trollope, B.A, to the V. of 
Rauceby, Lincolnshire; pat., Sir J. C. 

horold, Bart. 

Rev. J. G. Uwins, to the P. C. of St. 
Matthew, at Ebley, Stonehouse, Glou- 
cestershire ; pat., I. C. Croome, Esyq., 
of Caincross, 

Rev. F. P. Voules, to the R. of Middle 
Chinnock, Somersetsbire ; pat., bear! of 
lichester, 

Rev. Charles Wetherall. to the C. of 
Staunton, W orcestershire. 

Rev. C. BE. Le W ightman, to the V. of St. 
Ackmond, Shrew sbury ; pat, the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Kiev. T. Whytehead, to be ch iplain to the 
ishop of New Zealand, 

Kiev. T, Williams, to be Assistant Rural 
Dean for the district of Bruton, in the 
Deanery of Cary. 

Kev. a. R. Wood, NI. A , Canon ot W or- 
cester Cathedral, to the V. of St. John, 
in Bedwardine. 

Rev. R. Woods, to the V. of Mocollop, 
Waterford, lreland. 


_—-— 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Ktev. Thos, W. Champness, KR. of Fulmer, 
Bucks ; pats., DD. and CC. of Windsor. 
ev, Kobert Chichester, of ¢ bittlehamp- 

ton, Devon; pat., Lord Rolle. 

Rev. Francis Cresswell, R. of Great Wal- 
dingtield, Suffolk ; pats., Master and 
Fellows of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. John Davis, R. of Binghams Mel- 
combe, and V. of Cerae Abbas, Dorset. 

Kiev. Gowen Evans, V. of Potters Pusy, 
Northamptonshire ; pat., barl Bathurst, 

Kev. Wm. Eyre, Head Master and Libra. 
rian of Archbishop Tenison's Grammar 
School and Library, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and Chaplain of St. Martin’s 
\V orkhouse. 
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Rev. Warwell Fenn, LL.B., C. of Kirby- 
le-Soken, Essex, and formerly of Cath, 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. Francis Foxlowe, R. of Ordsall, 
Notts ; pat., Lord Wharncliffe ; and V. 
of Elmton, Derbysbire; pat., C. H 
Rhodes, | 8. 

Kev. H. Hamer, R. of Pointington, So- 
mersetshire; pat., Lord W illoughby de 
broke. 

Venerable the Archdeacon Hutchins, Ho- 
bart Lown. 

Rev. Thos. levin, P. C. of Hackness and 
lLlarwood Dale, \ orkshire, 

Kev. Joshua R. Johnson, V. of Rattery, 
Devon; pat., Lady Carew, 

Rev. G. IT. Langton, R. of Barton, Nor- 
folk, pat., Lord Chancellor ; and V. of 
Kempton, in the same county, 

Kev, Launcelot Charles Lee, M.A., late 
Rn. of Wootton 

Kev. Il. Masterman, M.A., V. of Milton 
Abbas, Dorset; pat., lion. H. D. 
Damer and V. of Alton VDanecras, 
Dorset; pat., D. and C. of Salisbury. 

Right Rev. Rd. Channing Moore, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia, 

Rev. Guy R. Pinking, at Charlestown, 
Mississippi. 

Rev. Ford Richardson, at lron Acton. 

Kev, Ww. Rowlands, P, Oe ot Longtow nh 
and Llanveyno, Hlerefordshire; pat., V. 
of Clodock. 

Kev, Charles Pasley Vivian, of Hatton. 
hall, Northamptonshire, and RK. of Wel- 
lingborough; pat., Q. Vivian, Esq. 

Rev. Daniel Wagstatle, B.A., Scalford, 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. Edmund Wallas, late Minister of 
Rampton, near KRettord, 

tev, Michael Ward, B.C.L., R. of Stiff- 
key and Marston, Norfolk; pat., Mar- 
quis of Townsend, 

Rev. Jobn White, P. C. of Woodland, 
Devon, and Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Ashburton. 
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lw a ¢ onvoecation hol le non the oth of 


N vi nber, a letter of thank: to his linpe- 


ri | yesty the Emperor of Russia, for 
cious pre nt of Professor Postel s 

k onthe Maritime Plantsofthe North- 
(Coasts of the Pacitic Ocean, was ip)- 


; ‘ 1. a | id the | nivel ry Seal aflixed 


NEWS. 


In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were confer- 
red :— 

Do for in M. iD ine W. A. Greenhill, 
Trinity, one of the Physicians to the Rad- 
cliff Infirmary. 

Vasters of Arts—W. Powell, Exeter ; 
Rev. T. B ys Croome, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts——S. B. ll irper, New 
Inn Hall; R. M. Martin, Edmund Hall; 
( Cripps, Viagdalene Htall: J. Olutton 
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Crowder, Postinaster of Merton ; 
Ashworth, tt. Alban liall . Be Forbes, 
Exeter ( ollege ; G&G GG. Hl ivter, and 1), 
P. Chase, Scholars of Oriel ; L. C. Wood, 
Jesus; C. D. Hamilton, St. Mary Llail; 
I. Belcher, Wadham; J. G. Brine, Fel- 
low [ ot. Jolin’s ~ i Lb sw iwk, St. John's; 
C. bk. Pritehard, Scholar of Balliol; H, 
j out, allio. 

Ou the ISth, the Rev. W. R. Wardale, 
M.A., and the Rev. M. Ilarrison, M.A., 
Scholars of Corpus Christi College, were 
admitted Probationer Fellows of that So- 
ciety, 

Vn the 23rd, Mr. C. J. Dawson, Cap- 
tain of the Charter House School, and 
Mr. A. Taylor, of St. John’s, were elected 
E.xhibitioners on the Michel Foundation 
at Queen's, 


Pr, & 


The examination for the two open 
Scho] irships at Balliol College terminated 


on Wednesday, when E,. Walford, late of 


Charter House School, and E. Palmer, 
Scholar at Charter Tlouse, were declared 
the successful candidates. 
thirty competitors, 

J. UH. Latham, Commoner of Brasen- 
nose, is elected a Craven Scho! ir 

Qn Tuesday last, R. W. M. Nesfield, 
Eisq., M.A.. of [ niversity College, and 
Il. W. Freeland, ke Mie» M A., of Christ 
Church, were called to the degree of Bar- 
ristet at- Law, by the Ilon. Society of 
Lincoln s lon, 


There were 


Dee mies 4. 


Coarvus Curnist: Cortrce. — An elee 
tion will be held in this College, on Fri- 


day. the IIth of February, to two scho- 


larships, open to n atives of the counties of 


| 
must be under pineteen vears of 


ave on the day of elex 


Bedford and Lineoln respectively. Can- 
didates 
tion, and must pre- 
sent themselves to the President at cleven 
o'clock on Saturday, the 5th of February 
next, with certificates of the marriage of 
their parents and of their own baptism, 
competent evidence of the day and place 
of thei 


college or sehool, together with Latin 


birth, testimonials from. their 


Epistles to the Elector. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last,the Rev. C. Clapham, M. A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad 
eunuem, 

In a Congregation holden the same day, 
the following Degrees were conferred :- 

Vusters of Arts R HH. Bentley, New 
Inn Hall, Grand Comp.; Rev. G. W 
Ci kerell, Queen's ; M. I. Brickdale, 
Student of Christ Church; W. Hughes 
Hughes, Christ Church; Rev. A. QO. 
Pita-Gerald, Balliol. 


Bachelors of Arts—J. VP. Marriot, Tal- 
hol, Grand Comp.; E., Levien and R. 
Sumner, Balliol; C. S. P. Parish, Ed- 
mund Hall; KR. Walker, Lincoln; M. 
Webster, Scholar of Lincoln; A. KR. 
Webster and E. kLilis, St. Mary Hall; 
W. M. E. Milner, P. C. Kidd, and J. 
Macintosh, Christ Church ; J. G. Moun- 
tain, Postmaster of Merton; A. N. C. 
Maclachlan, Exeter; J. Townend and J. 
Kiteat, Oriel; W. D. Bathurst, Fellow 
of New; F. E. Turnland, New; C. W. 
Heaton, Jesus; J. Addams and T. HI. 
Roper, St. John’s; T. H. House and W. 
T. Hutchins, Worcester; HH. J. ‘Torre, 
University. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. A. Bathurst, 
Scholar of New College, was admitted 
actual Fellow of the same. 

On Monday last, Messrs. R, R. W. 
Lingen, B.A., and Scholar of Trinity 
College, and E. K. Karslake, B.A., and 
Student of Christ Church, were elected 
Fellows of Balliol. 

On Wednesday last, Messrs. R. P. 
Williams, Bb. A., L. C. Wood, B.A., and 
J. Morgan, Commoner of Jesus College, 
were elected Scholars of that Society. 


December 11. 


In a Convocation holden on Saturday 
last, the Rev. T. Whytehead, M.A., Fel- 
low of St. John’s, Cambridge, and Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of New Zealand, was 
admitted ad ¢ unde m, 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, the 
names of the following gentlemen, who 
have been designated Select Preachers, to 
succeed those who will go out of office at 
Michaelmas, 1842, were approved by the 
House :-—The Rev. D. Williams, D.C.L., 
Warden of New College ; the Rev. I’. kK. 
Leighton, M.A.. Fellow of All Souls’; the 
Rev. Hl. BE. Manning, M.A., Merton; 
the Rev. T. L. Claughton, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity; and the Rev. Il. Kynaston, 
M.A., Christ Church. 

In the same Convoeation, the Vice- 
Chancellor nominated the Rev. B. P. Sy- 
mons, D.1D., Warden of Wadham, to be 
a Pro- Vice-Chaneellor, in the room of the 
Rev. the President of Corpus, who has 
resigned that office. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. E. Rhys 
Jones, B.A. of Brasennose, was elected 
and admitted a Fellow on Mr. Michel's 
Foundation at Queen’s, 

The Umpires of the Gresham College 

ive awarded the annual prize medal for 


this vear to an anthem, the composition of 


the Rev. W. TL. Havergal, Rector of 
Astley, Worcestershire The 


reverend 


————— 
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rentleman had previously obtained the 
prize medal in IS3s, 


Dec: mobi Bt? 


Crass Lists.—The names of those can- 
didates who, at the examination in Mi- 
term, admitted by the 
Public Examiners according to the alpha- 
betical arrangement by the 
statute, are as follows: 


chaelmas were 


prescribed 


In Literis Humanion thus. 


Crass I. — Chase, D. P., 
Oriel; Hutchins, W. 
Worcester; Prichard, C. E 
Balliol; Rawstorne, W. 
of Christ Church. 


k., Commoner 


Crass If.—Ashworth, P. S., Commoner 
of St. Alban Hall; Beswick, C., Com- 
moner of St. John’s; Blacket, J. F. B., 
Student of Christ Church; Brine, J. G., 
Fellow of St. John’s; Butler, P., Student 
of Christ Church ; Harrison, C. R., Bible 
Clerk of All Souls’; Hayter, G. G., Scholar 
of Oriel; Langhorne, C. H., Commoner 
of Exeter ; Lea, W., Commoner of Brasen- 
nose; MacLachlan, A. N. C., Commoner 
of Exeter; Marshall, J... Commoner 
of Christ Church ; Mountain, J. G., 
Postmaster of Merton; Pocock, I. J. J., 
and Prat, R., Scholars of Merton: Sum- 
ner, R., Commoner of Balliol ; Webster, 


\. R., Bible Clerk of St. Mary Hlall; 


Scholar of 
T., Commoner of 
., Scholar of 


109 


Warneford, J. 
Worcester. 


coln ; Hi., Commoner of 


KE. A. Dayna, 
C. P. Ener, l “er 
W. E. Jewr. ( sXaminers. 
A. C. Tarr, 


In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 


Crass 11.— Battersby, J. H., Com- 
moner of Balliol. 

Crass I1]1.—Brine, J. G., and Lem. 
priere, C., Fellows of St. John's; Mar- 
shall, J., Commoner of Christ Church ; 
Twiss, E. R., Commoner of University; 
Wilson, W. D., Commoner of Wadham. 

Chass lV. — Allen, Wi Mavdalene 
Hall; Jackson, W.. Commoner of Queen's ; 
Macfarlane, W., Commoner of Lincoln: 
Richards, R. M., Commoner of Merton ; 
Shand, G., Commoner of Queen's, 

‘The number in the fifth Class was 84, 

R. Waker, 
W. F. Donkin, 
J. A. Asuwoxarn, 4 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, the 
nomination of the Rev. John Griffiths, 
M.A., Sub-Warden of Wadham College, 
to be a Delegate of Accounts, was unani- 
mously approved, 


Examiners. 


In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Bachelors in: Divinity Rev. J. Wile 


liams, Fellow of Jesus; Rev. W. Mallock, 
Balliol. 
Bar helors of Arts _ - Carden, Uni- 


Webster, M., Scholar of Lincoln. 
Crass IL 1.—Carden, L., Commoner of 


I niversity; Crowder, J. TL, Scholar of 
Merton; Jones, T., Commoner of Mag- 
dalene Hall; Lempriere, C., Fellow of St. 
John’s; Macintosh, J 


Church ; 


.. Servitor of Christ 
Phillimore, G., Student of 
Christ Church; Soper, J., Commoner of 
Magdalene Hall; ‘Townsend, J., Gentle- 
man Commoner of Oriel ; Wilson, T. P., 
Scholar of Brasennose. 

Crass LV.—Belcher, B., and Chapman, 
ke. Bis Commoners of Wadham ; Collier, 
C. J... and Cripps, C., Commoners of Mag- 
dalene Llall; Ellis, E., Commoner of St. 
Mary Hall; Fort, H., 
Balliol; Heaton, C. W., Scholar of Jesus ; 
Ilemsted, J.,. Commoner of Magdalene 
Hall; Jemmitt, G. E., 
Trinity; Jenkins, W. J., Fellow of Balliol ; 
Kennicott, B. C., Bible Clerk of Oriel; 
Levien, E., Commoner of Balliol ; Milner, 
W., Gentleman Christ 
Chureb ; Round, E., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Smith, C. J., Commoner of Christ Church ; 
Stroud, R. A. H., Commoner of Wad- 
ham; Thurland, F. E. 
Walker, R., 


Commoner of 


‘ 
~yuwWwW * 


Commoner of 


Commoner of 


Commoner of 


, Bible Clerk of 
Lin- 


versity; H H. Cornish, Magdalene Hall; 
C, R. Clifton, Merton; E. L. 
Lumsdaine, Oriel. 

Dee. 24. 


Congregations will be holden for the 


Sandys- 


purpose ol granting graces and conferring 

degrees on the following davws in the en- 

suing ‘Term, viz. 

January, Vriday, 14 | Murch, Thurs. 3 
_— 27 Thurs. 10 

Satur. 19 


‘Thurs. 
February, Thurs. 3 | 
Phurs. 17 | 

No person will, on any account, be ad- 
mitted as a Candidate for the degree of 
B.A. or M.A... or for that of B.C. L. or 
bb. M., without proceeding through Arts, 
whose name is not entered in the book, 
kept for that purpose, at the Viee-Chan- 
cell ws house, on or be fore the day pre- 
ceding the day of Congregation, 

Qn luesday, February Rth, a Con ygre- 
vation will be holds nm, “as provided in the 
Dispensation for intermitting the Forms 
and Exercises of Determination, solely fos 
the purpose of receiving from the Deans 








+ 
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or other Officers of their respective Col- 
leges or Halls, the names of such Bache- 
lors of Arts as have not yet determined ; 
aod their names having been so signified 
tio the House, and thereupon inserted in 
the Register of Congregations, they may 
at any time in the same, or in any future 
lerm, be admitted to all the Rights and 
Privileges to W hich they would have bee ih 
entitled bry the intermitted Forms and 
hover ses. 

Arts is desired 
to take notice, that unless be has pro- 


And every Bachelor of 


ceeded to that degree on or before Thurs- 
ale i, February rd, his name cannot be in- 
serted in the Register of Congregation 
during the present year. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Nor. 21. 


Lhe (Gireek Proftessot has given notice 
that the st 
tures will be * 
Od + Of 
mwivetli ith the { pel hwoom ol thre ‘ ath 
east division of the Pitt Press 


lay, the &th day vo! 


NOT ct ot has next course of le c 
Phe Olvmpian at i Pythian 
Pindar.” lhe Jectures will be 


- and will 
Continence on Dues¢ 
hebruary next, atone o'clock 3 to be con- 
tinued every Tur ‘sdlay, Thursday, and Sa- 
turday during tert. 
Phe Regius Professor of Hebrew has 
iven notice, that he inten wo to commence 
. ut! * s roverus of 
Solomon,” on Monday re ith 


ary next, in the [ pper 


r Pitt Dre 
o clock 

I. H. Naylor, Esq., M.A., of Queens’, 
mad J. RR, 


or 


f Febru 
~ phoma hioom of 
Printing Othee, at twelve 


Cornish, Esq., formerly of the 
ne college, were called to the bar by 
the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Femple, on the 19th inst. 


On Puesday last, a kK. Lleatheote, 


Msq., of Trinity, W. P. Murray, Esq., of 


Prinity, P. J. Uarrison, esq , of Magda- 
lene, and W. D. Fane, kisq., of St. John’s, 
were called to the 
Law bv the Honourable Soctuty of Lin 
coln’s Inn. 

Last week, R. Coote, Esq., of Trinity 
Hall, A. F. Jackson, Esq., B.A 
Caius, C. B. G. Skinner, 1 


‘degree of Darrister-at- 


I ity, and i. . \ Il whins, Esq... 
MEA... of ‘Trinitv. were called to the 
degree of Barrister-at-Law bv the Ho- 
nourable Society of Lincoln s Inn. 
December 4 
The following is a correct statement of 
the number of resident members of the « 


veral colleges of the University, according 
to the latest returns: 


Indi, 840 

lu In Potal Petal 

Col Lodges. Resdt Resdt 

Peter's College 60 5 SO 7) 
Clare Hall - - - SD 4 Ob oY 
Pembroke - - - 409 1 oo 60 


Gonvilleand Caius 55 33 SS 96 
Trinity Hall - - 2&8 4 32 38 
CorpusChristi- - 8) 22 107) 113 
King’s - - - - Se of oe 
Queens - - - - 48 54 1 121) 
Catharine Ilall - 4 ol S4 S33 


Jesus oe eC 7 64 60 
Christ’s - - - - 72 12 S4 72 
St. John’s - - - 248 102 350 342 
Magdalene - - - 38 3 Ob oO 
Trinity - - - - 220 220 447 448 
Emmanuel - - - 70 o qo 73 
Sidney Sussex - - 3S . 40 34 


Downing oe = 3B 3 13 a 


—— - — ————-  — —i— 


1209) O68 1777 1754 


\t a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the followi y graces passed the Senate :— 

That, in addition to the sum of IS7&/. 
allowed by grace of the Senate, July 3rd, 
IS41, for certain « 
fied, there b 


for the same purpose, in consideration ofa 


mniraects therein speci- 
eallowed a turther sum of L107, 


proposed enlargement of the dimensions of 


the frieze of the ceiling, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Fitzwilliam 
Syndica te 

To ad ld the name of Mr, 
St. Peter's college, to the 
Museum widen 

lo presenta 1 Ack lress of Congr atulation 
to her M; sjesty ‘ies Queen, on the happy 
oceasion of the birth of ; 


Fitzwilliam 


LP rinee. 
lo present po repeat of Congratulation 


to his Roval Highness Prince Albert, and 
’ 


to her Rov: il Ilighness the Duchess of 


Kent, on the same auspicious event. 
fo appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Rev. Dr. French, Master of Jesus College; 
Rev. Dr. Tatham, Master of St. John's 
College; the Rev. Professor Whewell, 


Master of Trinity; the Regius Professor of 


Div inity, the Norrisian Professor of Divi- 
nity, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
the Regius Professor of the Civil Law 
and the Re rr} us }? rofessor of Greek. a Syn- 


dicate to conside: whether any and what 


steps should be taken to provide amore 


eflicient system of Theological Listruction 
in the | niversity . and, to report to the 
Senate before the 


Term. 


end of the ensuin r Lent 


This proposition was rece ived without 
opposition in the Senior, or Black Hood, 
Hleuse, and thouch non placeted in the 


Robinson, of 


oN 


6 nine SNOT wpe 


- 


— 


wea 


«aah 


cote 


emer 
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junior, or White Hood, House, was carried 
by a majority of 23 to 3. 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the follow ing degrees were cont rred ra 

Doctor in Medicine—T. Willis, Caius. 

Masters of Arts—S. R. Carver, Catha- 
rine Hall; J. N. Wilkins, Trinity; J. F. 
Stanford, Christ's. 

Bachelor of Arts—C. 
rine Hall, 

The Professor 


given notice, that he 


Richson, Catha- 
Regius of Physic has 
' will commence a 
course of lectures on the principles of pa 
thology and the practice of medicine, on 
Thursday, February the 3rd, 1842, at ten 
o*clock, in the Anatomical Schools, 
Dee. 18. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following grace passe i the Senate 
“ That the existing regulations for the 
Pyrwhitt’s Llebrew Scholarship be conti- 
nued.” 

At the same Congregation, the follow : 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—-K. Cusack, Catharine 
Hall. 

Bachelor in Physic—J. Simpson, Caius 

Rachelors of Arts- WwW. ‘Taunton, 
l'rinity; KE. M.S. Sandys, St. John’s. 


There V ill be Congregations on the fol. 
lowing days of the ensuing Lent Term ; 
Saturday ...Jan. 22, (BB A. Com ) at ten, 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, at eleven. 

Wedne sday, — 9 (Ash Wed. ) at eleven. 


Wednesday, ys cleven. 
Mriday,... Mar. 11, (M.A. Inepts.) at ten, 
briday, ... : I8.( Endof Perm, ) at ten. 


\n arrangement has this week been 
Mr. R.A., for thi 
tatue of the late Verv Rev. James W ox 

D.D., formerly Master of St. John’s Col- 


lege, to be ipel of that 


made with Bailey, 


placed in the ch 


ociety, i figure, which llbe in a 

S Phe fig “ h will } ’ 
ttir posture, will be of white marble, 
ind larger than life. Weunderstand that 


the sum of one thousand guineas has been 
agreed upon as the price, and that this 
um will be raised by voluntary subserip 
tion among the members of the College 

At a meeting of the Perse Trustees, on 
Monday, Dee. 13, ns M. Croker, 3 \ 
was elected a Gsonville and 
Caius College, on the foundation ot Dr. 
Verse. 

L. Peel, kisq., M.A., of St. 
(brother of the Premier.) has 
been appointed Chief Justice of Bengal 


In the room of Sir I dw ird Ryan, who 1s 
| tiring 


, 


Kellow of 


John s 
( i) he ire, 


vfter the usual period of service. 
Mr. Peel has filled the office of Advocate- 
General at Caleutta since ]&39. 


Yesterday se’nnight, the Crosse Scho 


bid 


larship was adjudged to H. Lovell, B.A 
of St. John’s. 


ll. M. Bireh, seholar of King’s Col. 
lere, has been elected a Fellow of that 


‘’ 


Society. 
Ll) ce mor r O4. 


The lectures of the Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity next term, will commence on 
Wednesday, January 26, 1842. 


TRIZE St unsgecrTs. 


The Vice-Chancellor has issued the fo! 
lowing notice :— 

Il. Ilis Grace the 
berland, 


Duke of Northum- 
Chaneellor of the 


Ul niversity, 
being pleased to give 


annually a gold 
medal, for the encouragement of Knglish 
Poetry, to such resident Undergraduate 
as shall compose the best ode or the best 
poem in herote verse; the Vice-Chancellor 
wives notice that the subject for the pre- 
sent year is 
The Birth of the Prince of Wak s, 

N.B.—The Exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 
31, 1842, and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 

I]. The Most Noble the Marquis Cam- 
den being pleased to give annually a 
Gold Medal, as a prize for the best Ixer- 
cise in Latin Hexameter Verse, the Vice- 
Chancellor ives notice that the subjecet 


lor the present year is— 
C'vsar ad Rubhiconem ¢ 
N.B The Exercises are tobe sent in 
to the Vice-Ch incellor ono before Mare h 


31, 1842, and are not to exceed 100 lines 
in length. 


‘onstitit, 


\ll Undergraduates who shall have re- 
sided not less than two terms before the 
lay on which the Exercises must be sent 
in, or who shall at least be then in the 

second term of r¢ sidence, 
may be candidates for this medal. 

111. The Representatives in’ Parlia- 
ment for this University being pleased to 
give annually 

(1) Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 

for the encouragement of Latin 
Prose Composition, to be open to 
all Bachelors of Arts, without dis- 
tinction of years, who are not of 
sufficient standing to take the de- 
gree of Master of Arts; 

(2) And Prizes of fifteen 


guineas each, to be open to all 


course of then 


two other 
Undergraduates, who shall have re- 
sided not less than seven terms, at 
the time when the Exercises are to 
be sent in 4 


The subject for the present year are 


(1) For the Bachelors — Sanctius que 
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ac reverentius tisum de Actis Deo- 
rum credere quim Seire. 

(2) For the Undergraduates — Argen- 
tum et Aurum propitu an wat Du 
negavermnt dulnto. 

N.B.—The Exercises are to be sent in 

on or before April 30, 1842. 

IV. Sir William Browne having  be- 
queathed three gold medals, of the value 
of tive guineas each, to such resident Un- 
dergraduates as shall compose— 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation 

of Sappho; 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace ; 

(3) The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia; and the 
best Latin Epigram after the model 
of Martial. 

The subjects for the present vear are 

(1) For the Greek Ode tel cde riram de 
bid declinavi, ut ad Periclis Sepul- 
chrum Accederem, 

(2) For the Latin Ode—Nuavis ornata 
atque Armata in Aquam deducitur, 

(3) Forthe Greek Epigram —ZJs solus 
nescil omnia 

(4) For the Latin Epigram— Pari in 
cepto Erentus disp ir, 


N b.— Lhe Exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April BO, IS42. ‘The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek Ode must be accompanied 
by a literal Latin Prose Version. 

V. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4001, stock, to be annually emploved in the 
purchase of one or more Greek books, to 
be given to such resident Undergraduate 
as shall make the best translation of a pro- 
posed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fetcher, 
into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 
Suaxsreane, Hlen. v. Activ. Seene |. 
Beginning —“ O ceremony I" 

And ending—*t Whose hours the pea 
sunt best advantage.” 


N.B. — The metre to be Tragicum 
lambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. Uhese 
Exercises are to be accentuated and ac- 
companied by a literal Latin Prose Ver- 
sion, and are to be sent in on or before 
April 30, 1842 

Phe subject ofthe Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year is-—"' The Cross planted 
on the Himalaya Mountains.” 


DURHAM. 


-_—— 


At a Convocation holden Nov. 23rd, 
Re ‘Thomas, M.A., made the requisite de- 
claration, on being admitted to the office 
of Junior Proctor. 

The Rev. J. Cundill was nominated by 
the Junior Proctor to the office of Pro- 

Proctor, and made the requisite declara- 
tion. 

Addresses of Congratulation to the 
Queen and to Prince Albert, on the birth 
of ason, the heir-apparent to the throne, 
were proposed by the Senate, and ap- 
proved by Convocation, 

At the same Convocation, the Rev. G. 

Reeke, M. A., of Merton College, Oxford, 
was admitted ad eundem by vote of the 
Llouse. 

C. J. P. Forster, B. A., of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, was presented and ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 

A statute was proposed by the Senate, 
and approved by Convocation, for the ma- 
nagement of the estates lat ly assigned Lo 
the University, by an order of the Queen 
ia Couneil. 

A Grace was passed for making some 
changes in the regulations relating to the 
Observatory. 

Colonel J. A. Hodgson, of the Hon. 
Kast India Company's Service, was nomi- 


nated by the Warden, and approved by 
Convocation, to be a Curator of the Ob- 


servatory,. 


5 me 


WALES. 


Sr. Davin's Cottrer, Lamrerer.-= 
The Rev. G. F. Bates, late vicar of West 
Malling, Kent, bas bequeathed 5001, three 
per cent. consols to our Welch University. 


em 


EDINBURGH. 


The Senatus Academicus of this Uni- 
versity, at a meeting held on the 27th 
_ November, conferred the degree of D.D. F 
, on the Rev. T. Liddell, lately appointed 
Principal of Queen's College, Canada ; 
and at the same meeting conferred the 
degree of B.D. on the Rev. J. M. Watt, 


A.M., chaplain, Langton House. 
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BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Laily of 
Alley e, Rev. J. F., Byfleet, Surrey. 

Kacon, Rev. J., M.A., vr. of Lamborne Wood- 
lands, Berks, 
Blencowe, Rey. T., 

Bradford, Rev. T., Newton Abbott. 
Braduey, Rev. J. H., of the Leigh, Wilts. 
iryans, Rev. F., v. of Backford, Cheshire. 
Colville, Rev. A. A., r. of Livermere, Suffolk. 
Crosse, Rev. R., Kingston, near Taunton. 
Elton, Rev. Wm. T., r. of White Staunton. 
Fox, Rev. H. W., Masulipatam, East Indies. 
Hall, Rev. G. C., College Green, Gloucester. 
Hammick, Rev. St. Vincent L., M.A., Milton 
Abbott, Devon. 
Hodgson, Rev. J. 
wickshire. 
Hogarth, Rev. 


Banbury. 


S., Brinklow Rectory, War- 


D., r. of Portland, Dorsetshire. 
Hollingworth, Ven. Archdeacon, Hampstead. 
Moore, Rev. R., r. of St. Giles’s, Wimbourne, 
Dorset. 
Mules, Rev. J. H.,r. of Southleigh. 
Murray, Rev. G. W., v. of Kinlet, Salop. 
Palin, Rev. Wm., Stafford Rectory, Essex. 
Phillpotts, Rev. W., Hallow Vicarage, 
Steele, Rev. J., East Harlsey Vicarage. 
Stoddard, Rev. W., Ripton Priory. 
strong, Rev. Ay - r of St. Clyst, 
near Exeter. 
Ventris, Rev. 
bridge. 
Watson, Rev. J. H., Vicarage, West Wratting. 
Wayman, Rev. W., M.A., v. of Great Thur- 
low, Suffolk. 
Wilson, Rev. T. D. H., Hinderclay Rectory. 
Wood, Rev. R. M., Latimer Rectory, Bucks. 
Woodhouse, Rev. E., Esler, Surrey. 
Young, Rev. B., v. ‘of Tudenham, Suffolk. 
Or Daucutrers—the Lady ot 
Adams, Rev. G., B.D., r. of Farndon, 
awptonshire, 
hullock, Rev. M., r. of Skirpenbeck. 


St. Mary, 


E., M.A., Causeway, Cam- 


North- 


Coxhead, Rev. W.L., Assistant Minister of 
( ‘amden Chapel. 
Curme, Rev. T., Kensington House, near 


Woodstock. 
Dormison, Rev. W. L. S., of Mendham. 
Elhott, Rev. J. S., Preston Bissett, bucks. 
Forbes, Rev. E., Regent’s Park, London. 
Fuller, Rev. T., Eaton Place, London. 
Gunning, Rev. 'W m., Stowey Vicarage. 
Layng, Rev. T. F., St. Michael's Hill, Bristol. 
Morris, Rev. E., Vicara e, Lianelly. 
Muston, Rev C. R., My ielmsford, 
Nepean, Rev. E., M.A., Fulham. 
Newall, Rev. H., ones Rectory, Stafford- 
shire. 
Peters, Rev. T., 
tershire. 
Selkirk, Re " J 
Smyth, Rev 
Streathfield, ae. 
Essex. 


Von. 


Eastington Rectory, Glouces- 


° Le Ince. 
ar field Rectory, Andover. 
, M.A., v. of East Ham, 


AX 1.— Dec. 


IS 42. 


| 
‘ 


3 


MARRIAGES. 


peewee 


Tindal, Rev. 

Gloucester. 
Trevelyan, Rev. G., Vicarage, Malden, Surrey. 
Tucker,Rev. C., r. of Steatherne, I aicestersh. 


MARRIAGES. 
Bell, Rev. R., M.A., to Charlotte Moore, e. d. 


N., M.A., v. of Sandhurst, near 


of E. Popham, Esq., of Lincola’s Inn, Lon- 
don. 
Brookfield, Rev. W. H., ¢. of St. James's, 


Westminster, to Jane Octavia, 
Elton, Esq., of Clifton. 

Bultier, Rev. S., ¢. of Soberton, to Mrs. Caro- 
line Palmer, of Bembridge. 

Burnaby, Rev. R., p. c. of St. George's, Lei- 
cester, to Sarah Anne, e. d. of the Rev. W. 
Blow, r. of Goodmanham. 

Burrow, Rev. T., of Pinner, Middlesex, to 
Sarah, second d. of J. Chippendale, Esq., of 
Elm Bank. 

Burton, Rev. C. H., B.A., ce. of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-fields, Liverpool, to Helen, y. d. of 
the late R. Rothwell, Esq., of Sianshonten, 

Carver, Rev. S. R., M.A., incumbent of 
Stannington, Yorkshire, to Eliza Anne, 
only d. of J. Harris, a 

Coleridge, Rey. E. E., v. of Buckerell, Devon, 
to Ellen Sophia, d. of H. Patteson, Eaq., of 
Woburn-place, Russell-square. 

Devereux, Hon. and Rev. R., v. of Little 
Hereford, to Emma Jemima, d. of the late 
G. Ravenscroft, Esq. 

Gardener, Rev. R., c¢. of Long Buckby, 
Northamptonshire, to Selina Elizabeth, d. of 
the Rev. J: Hoare C. Moor, v. of Cl.fton- 
upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire. 

Grove, Rev. C. W., of Swansea, to Frances 
Emily, y. d. of G. Smith, Esq., of Ed- 
walton, Nottinghamshire. 

Hartley, Rev. R. F., incumbent of Thorpe 
Salvin and Wales, near Rotherham, to Mary, 

. d. of J. Coates, Esq., of Golphay, near 
Ripoa. 

Hughes, Rev. P. A., incumbent of St. Peter's 

Church, C trintne to Margaret Louisa, d. 


y-d.of C. A 


of J. Owen, Esq., of Dublin. 

Hurle, Rev. R. R., to Henrietta, y. d. of the 
Rev. T. RK. Gleadow, of Frodesley Rectory, 
Salop. 


Jones, Rev. E., of Chadwell, Essex, to Eliza 
Ann, e. d. of the late Major Newton, of the 
Ist Garrison Battalion. 

rn Rev. J., incumbent of Houghton, near 

ye to Elizabeth, only d. of the late 
Threlfal, Esq., of Bankhall, Broughton. 

L Blt Rev. E. R., v. of Littl Ouseburn, 
to Frances Catherine, e. d., of the late Rev. 
A. Watson, v. of Litthe Ouseburn. 

Latimer, Rev. G. B. P., B.A., c. of Tyne- 
mouth, to 7 Bradshaw, of the same place. 

Maude, Rev. J., of Newport, Isle of W ight, 
to Mary Fawler, d. of G. H, Hooper, Eaq., 


of Stanmore, Middlesex. 
Mills, Rev. H., v. of Pillerton Hersey, War- 
wickshire, to Marv, third d. of the late 


se 
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Rev. H. Hippesley, of Lamborne place, Hodgson, Esq., of Dean's-yard, Westmin- 
Berks, ster. 
Morton, Rev. J... of Baxterley, to Eliza Ano, Westmoreland, Rev. T., jun., M.A., to Apne, 
‘\, y.d. of C. Bucknell, Esq., of the Cirange, d. of the late J. ec a Esq., of Dalton 
| oe Fillongley, Warwickshire. Lodge, Yorkshire. 
Prior, Rev. H., to Hannah Mouncey, only d. Wheeler, Rev. D., minister of St. Paul's, 
7 of Joho Kendall, Esq., of Scarthingwell Worcester, to Mary Anne, fourth d. of the 
. 4 if , Park. late J. Pidock, Esq., of the Platts, Stafford 
is Pugh, Rev. J. B., M.A., c. of Stanton, to shire. 
> Charlotte ( hristiana, second d. of the Rev. White, Rev. S. G. B., c. of Wrotham, Kent, 
4 J. Gs. Howard, r. of Stanton juxta Dale to Caroline Louisa, y. d. of the late Rev. 
Abbey. Dr. Nares. 
ie Vigne, Rev. H., to Ann, third d. of C. 
P. 
ih he oat me Ged be) + #3 ‘ ae i) 
1 N.B. The Evewrs are made up to the 22nd of each Mouth 
Gee ag oa 
if 
ih 
ing CHURCHES CONSECRATED. 
—_ 
a Christ Church, New Calton , Bishop of Norwich, Nov. 16. 
Christ Church, Bradford, Wilts ; Bishop of Salisbury, Nov. 17. 
- St. Michael, Stockwell; Bishop of London, Nov. 18, 
) ‘ Christ Church, Streatham ; Bishop of Winchester, Nov. 19. 
Ee District Chapel, Cornish Hall End, Essex ; Bishop of London, Nov. 25. 


. Warwick Street, Liverpool; Bishop of Chester, Dec. 1. 
Weaver Church, Weston Point; Bishop of Chester, Dec. 24. 


St. Andrew's, South Conduit Street, Bethnal Green; Bishop of London, Dec, 20. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 


Have been received by the following Clergymen 


Rev. W. Brewster, Minister of New 
Church, Rossendale, Lancashire. 

Kev, W. W. Deacon, late Officiating 
Minister of Westbourne, Sussex, 

Rev. D. M, Clerk, B.C.L., Vicar of 
Yatton and Kenn, Somerset, a handsome 
silver salver and an elegant inkstand, by 
the parishioners, 

Rev. W. F. Chilcott, of Monksilver, 
near launton,a scart, by the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, in approbation of bis 
zeslous and able services in the diocese. 

Rev. bk. W. Foley, Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Tewkesbury, an elevant 
silver inkstand, by the teachers otf tbe 
Tewkesbury Abbey and Trinity Church 
Sunday Schoo!s. 

Rev. H. A. Greaves, Vicar of Stone- 
house, Devon. 

Rev. J. Irving, M.A., Curate of Ken- 
dal, a purse of forty-oue sovereigns, by a 


Hi number of the mbabitants, 

“ut Rev. W. W. Mallet, officiating Minis- 
gif ter of Bishport, in the parish of Bedmins- 
3" ter, a scarf, by the Lord Bishop of Bath 
:’ sod W ells, for his indefatigable exertions 





in promoting the building of a church, 
school, and a parsonage for the district, 

Rev. W. Morgan, B.A., Incumbent of 
St. James’s Church, Clitheroe, a pair of 
silver candlesticks, snuffers and tray, on 
bis retiring from the curacy of Christ 
Church, Todmorden, in the county of 
Lancaster. 


Rev. W. L. Neville, M.A., Curate otf 
Hloniton, Devon, a bandsome gold watch 
and chain, by the inbabitants, on bis 
leaving the curacy, 

tev. J. R. Peak, A.M., Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Whitchurch, 
Salop, and late Lusby Scholar of Magda. 
lene Hall, a silver waiter trom those of his 
pupils resident in his bouse, and a silver 
cake-basket from those residing in the 
town, in token of their gratitade and af- 
fection. 

Rev. J. N. Peill, B.D, late Lectarer 
of St. Paul's, and now Curate of All 
Saints’ Church, Liverpool, a splendidly- 
bound Polvglott Bible, comprising the 
version of the Scriptures in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, Italian, French, 
Spanisb, and English, by the friends and 
teachers of St. Paul's Schools. 
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Rev. R. Powell, late ¢ 
grove, Sussex. 

Parestron.—A beautiful monument, in 
the Gothic style, bas just been completed 
in the parish church of this place, to the 
memory of the Rev. Karus Wilson, M.A., 
the late Vicar, The inscription records 
that the late Vicar, whose ministration 
extended to twenty-three years, was 
mainly instrumental in erecting five 
churches in the parish. The monument 
cost 5¢0l. 

A pair of very curious and beautiful 
candlesticks are about to be presented, by 
a gentleman of Leeds, to the Right Rev. 
George Augustus, first Bishop of New 
Zealand. These candlesticks were made 
out of the relics of the tabernacle work in 
the choir of York Minster, and presented 
to the late John Holmes, Esq., 
Rvtford, and purchased after bis death by 
the present donor. 

The monument to the memory of the 
lamented Bishop Rvder bas been finally 
placed in the cathedral of Lichfield. The 
Right Rev. Prelate is represented in the 
attitude of devotion, with his knees sup. 
ported on a fauld-stool, and bis hands 
gently inclined forward, as in prayer. 


Curate of Box- 


BERKSHIRE 

Cotonsat Bisnorprics. —A very nu- 
merous, bighly respectable, and influen- 
tial meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
at Reading, on 25th of November, tor the 
purpose of entering into a subscription in 
aid of the fund for the endowment of ad- 
ditional colonial bishoprics, ‘The Arch- 
deacon of Berks presided, in the absence 
of the Lord Bishop of the diocese. The 
whole of the pope were adopted 
unanimously. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings a aw subscription was entered 
into to carry out the objects of the meet- 
ing. Several names were also handed in 
as annual subscribers, to various amounts, 
from two guineas upwards, 

Hunxcerrorp. — We mentioned, not 
many months since, that R, C ompton, 
Esq., of Edington House, had given to 


the clergymen and churchwardens of 


Hungerford a freehold site and a large 
quantity of materials towards building a 
schoolroom at New Town, in that parish. 
rhe good gift bas been fully profited by, 
and the new room is now opened for 
daily use. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

lhe Bishop of Exeter has abandoned 
bis intention of proceeding against Mr. 
Head by commission, and now cites him 
to the Court of Arches on account of bis 
soul's health, and divers excesses, 


F.S.A., of 


THE MONTH. ild 


DERBYSHIRE, 


The Duke of Rutland laid the first 
stone of Bakewell Church, Derbyebire, 
on 11th December, in the presence of a 
highly respectable and very numerous as. 
semblage of the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


On Sunday, Dec. 5, the venerable the 
Archdeacon of Dorset preached in the 
church of Burton Bradstock, in bebalf of 
the school recently opened there. A large 
congregation was present, and about 150 
children belonging to the school. The 
Archdeacon delivered a highly appro- 
priate and most impressive sermon, giv- 
ing to the parents, and, in fact, to all 
classes, a most salutary lesson on the im.- 
portance of educating the poor in the 
sound doctrines of the established church. 
A liberal collection was afterwards made. 
There has been no school-room or school 
in the parish for some years; and the pre- 
sent establishment, which has been much 
promoted by the active exertions of the 
Rev. R. W. James, the curate, has been 
chiefly erected through the liberality of 
Lord Rivers and the estimable rector, bis 
lordship having given the site and 40/., 
and the rector 201. towards the fund, and 
other persons smaller sums. The school 
is both a Sunday and daily school, and 
holds forth every prospect of being emi- 
nently useful in the parish. 

The Rev. Thomas Gisborne bas pre- 
sented 500/. to the dean and chapter for 
the use of the University of Durham. 

The new church at Deptford, in the 
parish of Bishop-Wearmouth, was conse- 
crated on 2ist December, by the Bishop 
of Durham, assisted by the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, and others of the 
parochial clergy, and in the presence of 
many of the neighbouring clergy, aad of 
the principal gentry of the vicinity. 


The parish church of Great Cheshall bas 
been thoroughly repaired, beautified, and 
enlarged, at the expense of the parishioners 
aided by donations of 100/. from Lord 
Dacre; and 1001. from John Wilkes, Esq., 
who at the same time repaired and beau. 
tified the chancel, and made presents of 
velvet cloth, drapery, &c., for the com- 
munion table, pulpit, and desk ; and 501. 
from the Rev, Horseman, the vicar. 

According to the Esser Standard, Mr. 
Burder, hitherto the unyielding defendant 
in the Braintree church-rate case, has paid 
his rate and the expenses, thus stultifying 
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ali his past resistance. It is understood 
that the churchwardens will now proceed 
against the recusant who stands next in 
the list as to the amount of rate charged 


egeinst bim. So much for church-rate 
martyrdom ! 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Rey. Dr. Warneford has given 
10001. to promote the education of the 
poor in the diocese of Gloucester. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Wincnester Diocrsan Socrery.—The 
anniversary meeting was beld in that city. 
The Rev. C. Wordsworth, Second Master 
of Winchester College, preached a most 
excellent sermon on behalf of the funds of 
the Society ; after which a liberal collec- 
tion was made at the doors. At the con- 
clusion of the service, J. B. East, Esq. 
presided at a public meeting at St. John's 
rooms, Several gentlemen addressed the 
meeting, pointing out the advantages to be 
derived from these Societies ; after which 


it was adjourned, making, at the doors, a 
suitable collection. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

From a circular just issued, it appears 
that the cost of restoring Hereford Cathe- 
dral to its pristine beauty is estimated at 
20,000. The Dean and Chapter bave 
declared their readiness to subscribe 
2600/. from their own resources; the 
Bishop of the diocese 5001; and the 
Chancellor of the Choir 1001. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that, as stated in the circu- 
lar, “ since the year 1851, the Dean and 
Chapter have expended on the tabric, be- 
cides the proceeds of the fabric’s estates, 
and a voluntary sacrifice of 5. per cent. 
upon all their fines, the sum of 11490. 7s. 
from their own private means.” Unfor- 
tunately there is a debt of nearly 9000/. 
upon the fabric furd. 

The new chapel and burial-ground at 
Yatton, in the parish of Much Marcle, 
have been consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Hereford. ‘The ground for the site was 
given by D. H. D. Burr, Esq., who was 
also a liberal contributor to the building. 
The chapel is in the early English style, 
with transepts, and will accommodate 
about 500 persons. The sittings are al- 
most all open and free. Vrayers were 
read by the Rev. Canon Huatingford, and 
the sermon was preached by the vicar, the 
Rev. K. E. Money. The sum collected 
at the door was 441 

Bartestree Chapel of base, in con 
nexion with the Church, has been opened 
for Divine worship. It is built on the 
foundations of the old chapel, in the 
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early English style of architecture, and 
contains sittings for about fifty persons, the 
whole population of the township being 
only forty. Tbe principal contributors to 
its re-erection were, FE. T. Foley, Esq., R. 
B. Phillips, Esq., &c. In the unavoid- 
able absence of the Vicar, the sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
The collection at the door amounted to 
64, 
KENT. 


The Rev. G. F. Bates, late viear of 
West Malling, besides legacies to nume 
rous relatives, and to some private friends, 
and to each of bis servants, bas bequeathed 
5001. Three per cent. Consols, to St. Da- 
vid’s College, Lampeter, South Wales ; 
500/. of the same stock to the Metropol- 
tan Church Building Fund; 2502 stock 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 2001. 
stock to the Praver-Book and Homily 
Society ; 5002. for the use of a School in 
West Malling, founded by a Mr, Tresse ; 
and the interest in perpetuity of 2500. 
Consols to each of the parishes of West 
Malling and South Mimms, (of which 
latter place be was also vicar,) to be laid 
out in the purchase of coals, and distri- 
buted among the poor of those parishes, — 
Maidstone Journal. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Panitsu or Mancuesrer.—On the fes- 
tival of St. Simon and St. Jude, the foun- 
dation-stone of a new church, to be dedt- 
cated to those saints, was laid by that 
munificent friend of the Church, H. H. 
Birley, Esq. There was oa large attend- 
ance of clergy and laity on the occasion. 
Phe church will be erected in the early 
English style, from the funds of the Man- 
chester Ecclesiastical Church Building 
Society, and is placed in one of the most 
densely populated districts of the town, 

On December ¢nd, the friends of the 
church in Manchester were again grati- 
fied by witnessing the laying of the foun- 
dation-stone of another church in Hulme, 
to be called the Holy Trinity. In the 
absence of the generous donor, Miss Flea- 
nora Atherton, the Very Rev. and Hon. 
the Dean performed the office, who after- 
wards offered up a most impressive prayer. 
The intended church will be erected and 
endowed at a cost of 10,000/., supplied by 
the Christian liberality of Miss Eleanora 
Atherton, whose family has been famed in 
ages past for their church-building spirit. 
Upwards of 5000/. will be expended in 
the building of a handsome church, caleu- 
lated to hold 1600 persons, a great portion 
of which will be free. There will be no 
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side galleries, and ouly a small one at the 
west end. 

‘The second annual meeting of the Ches- 
ter Diocesan Board of Education was 
held at Manchester, on the 29th Novem- 
ber, The Lord Bishop of Chester took 
the chair. After the reading of the re- 
port, which was most cheering, the seve- 
ral resolutions were advocated by Lord F. 
Egerton, Rev. C. Dodgson, the Dean of 
Manchester, Edward Cordwell, Esq , the 
Chancellor of the Diocese, W ilbrabam 
Egerton, Esq , the Rev. James Slade, and 
the Rev. H. Stowell. 

During the past month the clergy of 
Manchester have exerted themselves, 
greatly in bebalf of the distressed poor, 
bv advocating their cause from the pulpit, 
They have collected more than 12v0/., 
and distributed it on the plan of the richer 
churches, giving a portion of their collec- 
tion to those situated in the poor dis- 
tricts. The revival of the weekly offer- 
tory would seem highly desirable at the 
present season, and might tend to make it 
permanent, as contemplated by the church. 

On the 8th of December, a most inte- 
resting ceremony took place at St. Jude's 
Church, Liverpool, when five persons pub- 
licly recanted from the errors of the 
Romish church, in which they bad been 
nurtured. The church was filled to an 
overflow. The Church of England having 
no prescribed form of recantation of error, 
the Rev, Hugh M*‘Neile, the incumbent, 
prepared one, which bas been printed for 
circulation, [he conversions from popery 
are rapidly increasing. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Earl and Countess of Brownlow 
gave the munificent sum of 650/. towards 
defraying the expense of the erection of 
the new church recently consecrated by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, at Spittlegate, 
Grantham, The Earl of Harrowby, Sir 
J. C. Thorold, Bart., and Sir William 
Welby, Bart., were respectively donors 
of 2001. ; and Mr, Christopber and Lady 
Caroline Turner, 2501, Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager sent a donation of 501, 
and the Duke of Rutland, 1501, in fur- 
therance of the laudable design. 


MIDDLESEX. 


In a late number we noticed, for the en- 
couragement of those who are proposing to 
set on foot church union funds, that nearly 
10001, per annum is raised in this way at 
Windsor; adding, and 3001, per annum at 
Upper Clapton, Middlesex. It appears, 
however, that 1000/, per annum is raised 


at Hackney (of which parish Upper Clap- 
ton is only a district,) in the following 
sums :— 
1840 1841 
St. John’s, Hackney - £594 ..4£415 
South Hackney . . . 586 .. Stu 
Upper Clapton and Stam. 
ford Hill District of St. 
Pe a) ks kes A, ok 
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hese church funds are becoming more 
and more general, in consequence of the 
success attending their establishment, 
where the clergy personally interest them- 
selves in recommending them, and are 
manifestly a useful means of directing the 
attention and affections of the people 
towards the church and her labours. An 
account of the mode of forming them may 
be had at Rivington’s, in the report for 
1841, of the Upper Clapton Church Fund ; 
and also a useful ‘* Summary of the Ob- 
jects and Operations of the Church So- 
cieties,” for circulation, 


Tue Sociery ror Promotinc Cunis- 
rIANITY AMONGST THe Jews,—We have 
just been informed, that in addition to the 
donations of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishop of London, 
of 2001. each, her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager has, within the last few days, 
remitted the sum of 200 guineas, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the above society. 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 


The poll on the church-rate at Hackney 
concluded on Dec. 19, with a majority ot 
77 in favour of the rector. 


Cuurcu Extension 1n Kentisu Town, 
Sr. Pancras.—ITbe population of Kentish 
Town is upwards of 10,000, while the only 
present place of worship belonging to the 
established church accommodates about 
800. Steps are being taken to remedy 
this lamentable deficiency of church room. 
In our last number, we gave an account of 
a new church proposed to be built and en- 
dowed by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Chester, 
at Brookfield, in the upper part of Kentish 
Town; inaddition to what we there stated, 
it appears Mr, Chester proposes to give 
by instalment the sum of 1000/, and to 
devote all the proceeds of the ——— 
property to the church, till the church, 
vestry-room, parsonage, and schools are 
fisished, while for the lower part of the 
district, the inbabitants have formed a 
committee, and commenced a subscrip- 
tion, for the purpose of erecting an addi- 
tional church, or rebuilding the present 
chapel upon a much larger scale. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Nortmouam Cuvunen-asvitoiso So- 
crety.—We have much pleasure in sub- 
mitting to the serious attention of our 
readers the following admirable letter 
from the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, to 
the Committee of the ** Church-building 
Society for Nottingham and Nottingham 
shire :"— 


“ Willingham, Market Rasen, 
Nov. 20, 1841. 

‘*Gentlemen,—Mr. Gally Knight bas 
communicated to me the resolution passed 
at your meeting, held on Friday, Nov, 1y, 
that I should be requested to take upon 
myself the office of president of the so- 
ciety which it is proposed to establish for 
promoting the building, Ac. of churches 
in the county and town of Nottingham. 
At the same ‘time that | express my wil. 
lingness to accept the office, allow me to 
express the satisfaction which | feel that 
effectual measures are at length taken to 
call the attention of the clergy and gentry 
of the county and town to the spiritual 
destitution which prevails around them. 
Of its extent the statement which vou 
have published will afford melancholy 
proof: of the obligation of the wealthier 
portion of the community to relieve it, no 
doubt can exist in the minds of those who 
bear the name of Christ, and profess to de- 
rive from his Gospel the rule of their 
practice. The Author of our being bas 
been pleased to place the rich and poor in 
a state of mutual dependence on each 
other; and though in countries hke our 
own, which have made great advances in 
wealth and civilization, this dependence 
may be less apparent than where society 
is in aruder state, on account of the ex- 
tent to which the division of labour is 
carried, yet it is not the less true that the 
rich derive all their means of temporal 
enjoyment, all their conveniences and 
luxuries, from the labour, and are conse. 
quently bound to minister to the wants, 
both temporal and spiritual, of the poor. 
This is an obligation inseparable from the 
possession of wealth, not the less real, not 
involving a less serious responsibility, 
because human laws do not prescribe by 
positive enactments the manner in which 
itis to be discharged, nor annex penalties 
to the neglect of discharging it. 

“ How, then, let us ask ourselves, bare 
we discharged this obligation—how have 
we acquitted ourselves of this responsi- 
bilitw, with reference to the spiritual wants 
of our poorer brethren? While we have 
seen the population increasing on all sides, 
have we made any corresponding exertion 


to provide for its religious instruction, for 
its accommodation in the house of God ! 
Can we look around without bumiliation 
and self-reproach, on the churches which 
the piety of our ancestors scattered over 
the face of this land, without patafully 
feeling bow condemnatory of the age in 
which we have lived the comparison be- 
tween their zeal for the honour of God, 
and our lukewarmness, our apathy, in bis 
cause? | mean not to include all in this 
censure ; 1 know that there are splendid 
exceptions,—instances of Christian hbe- 
ralitvy not unworthy of the best ages of the 
church, But these splendid exceptions 
are as oases in the desert, serving only to 
render the surrounding barrenness more 
striking by contrast; they are not suffi- 
cient to redeem the ave from the charge of 
apathy—of insensibility to the religious 
wants of the growing population, Of that 
insensibility we are now reaping the bit- 
ter fruits. We complain of the spirit of 
insubordination, of the intemperance, the 
licentiousness, the irreligion, prevailing 
on all sides, and especially in the manu- 
facturing districts; and we are not slow 
in calling upon the legislature to interfere 
and remedy the evil. We forget to in- 
quire whether we are not ourselves the 
parties whom the law ought first to visit 
with its penalties; whether this melan- 
choly state of things has not been pro- 
duced by our own neglect of duty? If 
the voice of blasphemy and impiety is 
heard in our streets—if the laws of God 
and man are held in contempt—is it not 
because we have not taken pains to send 
forth ministers to instruct our poorer 
brethren in their religious duties, to set 
before them the promises and threatenings 
of the gospel, to infuse into their bosoms 
those principles which can alone render 
them proof against temptation—the fear 
and the love of God? If the Lord’s day is 
openly and grossly profaned, is it not be- 
cause we have taken little pains to enable 
them to pass itin a manner befitting its 
sacred character, by affording them the 
means of access to the house of God? If 
punishment is to fall, it should fall on us, 
who have neglected our duty, not upon 
the unhappy victims of our neglect. I 
regard, therefore, with the sincerest satis- 
faction the steps now taken to make gene- 
rally known the amount of spiritual desti- 
tution existing in the county and town of 
Nottingham, I am assured that we have 


only to make it known in order to secure 
its immediate removal. I am assured, 
too, that my reverend brethren in parti- 
cular will use their utmost exertions to 
promote the good work now in hand. It 
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may be, that in many parishes the church 
accommodation is amply sufficient, and 
that, through the bounty of a resideat pro- 
orietor, every want, as well spiritual as 
temporal, of the poor, is immediately re- 
lieved. But let those who enjoy these 
blessings remember that all parishes are 
not so happily circumstanced ; that indeed 
the most populous are generally the 
poorest; and let them testify their grati- 
tude to God and their affection to his ser- 
vice by causing some portion of their 
abundance to overflow and ferulize less 
favoured districts. 

* That the Divine blessing may attend 
vour labours is the sincere prayer of 

** Your faithful triend and servant, 
* 1, Lincoun, 

* To the General Committee, Xc.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


On St. Andrew's day, the foundation 
stone of the intended new church at Up- 
bill, near Weston-super-Mare, was laid 
by Chancellor Law ; and, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, the com- 
pany was numerous, particularly of the 
clergy. Divine service was performed in 
the old church, and a sermon preached by 
the Chancellor, after which the stone was 
laid, and the church dedicated to St. An- 
drew, It will be erected in the gothic 
style of architecture, with a tower 73 feet 
in height, to contain five bells. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Richard Blakemore, Esq., M.P. for 
Wells, bas contributed the sum of 100/. in 
aid of thetund for building Trinity Church, 
West Bromwich. 

A meeting in aid of the Lichfield Dio- 
cesan Church Extension Society was held 
in Newcastle on the 14th Dec., F. T'wem- 
low, Esq., in the chair, when the sum of 
700/. was collected in aid of the funds of 
the institution, 

Market Drayrox.—A meeting tn aid 
of the Lichfield Diocesan Society for 
(Church Extension was held in the National 
School-Room, Market Drayton, Dec. Sth, 
and was highly respectably attended. 
The chair was taken by Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart. Most of the leading clergy 
and gentry in the neighbourhood were 
present. The chairman opened the pro- 
ceedings in an appropriate speech, after 
which the Venerable Archdeacon Bather 
delivered a very able address. The other 
speakers on the occasion were, the Revds. 
James Lee, S. H. Macaulay, R. Upton, 
and M. J. Taylor; T. Twemlow, P. 
roughton, Hl. iB. Clive, KE. Harding, 
’. Sillitoe, and J. L. Warren, Esqrs. The 
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Kev, J. Lee read a letter from the bishop 
of the diocese, regretting his inability to 
attend in consequence of ill health. Vari- 
ous resclutions were passed, A Branch 
Society (patron, Sir Rowland Hill) for 
Market Drayton and its neighbourhood 
was formed; and after votes of thanks to 
Sir Rowland Hill and to the Archdeacon 
Bather were passed and replied to, the 
meeting separated. ‘lhe donations pre- 
sented at the meeting amounted to up- 
wards of 240/. 


SUSSEX. 

Curcurster Diocesan Association.— 
The annual meeting of this association, 
which embraces the threefold object of 
building and repairing churches, providing 
additional ministers, and promoting eda- 
cation in the diocese, was lately beld in 
the town-hall, Brighton. The Bisbop of 
Chichester took the chair, and was sup- 
ported on the platform by the Earl of 
Chichester, the Dean of Chichester, the 
Archdeacons of Chichester and Lewes, 
the Rev. I]. M. Wagner, the Rev, J. 5. M, 
Anderson, Mr. Haslar Hollist, Mr, Joseph 
Wilson, &c. ; and in the meeting, which 
was a numerous one, we observed Lord 
Teignmouth, and a great number of the 
clergy of the diocese. The training- 
school for masters at Chichester, which 
has now been two years in operation, has 
proceeded most satisfactorily, and some of 
the young men, who receive there a sound 
English education, with a considerable 
share of theological reading, and the ele- 
ments of the mathematics, are ready to 
commence their labours as masters of na- 
tional schools, A training-school for mis- 
tresses is also about to be opened in 
Brighton; and several schools are build- 
ing under the superintendence and assist- 
ance of the association. Another most 
important feature of the meeting, but one 
on which very little was said, was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider 
under what conditions grants should be 
made for the permanent endowment of 
poor livings. Ihe association bas invested 
upwards of 35001. in the funds and ex- 
chequer-bills for this purpose. The com. 
mittee cousists of the Bishopof Chichester, 
the Dean of Chichester, the two Arch- 
deacons, the Kev. J. Anderson, and Mr. 
Hoper (the treasurer). The meeting ter- 
minated by a vote of thanks to the bishop 
for presiding. 


WILTSHIRE, 


Ihe Anniversary of the Salisbury Dio- 
cesan and District Auxiliary Branches of 
the Societies for Promoting Christian 
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Knowledge, and the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, took place on 
the 9th Dec., on which occasion an elo- 
quent and highly i impressive sermon was 
preached at our cathedral, by the Rev, 
Canon Hamilton ; alter which a collection 
in aid of the funds of the societies was 
made at the doors. The sum of 24/. 8s. 8d. 
was subscribed. After the service, an 
adjournment took place to the Council 
Chamber, A. Hussey, Esq., bigh sheriff 
of Wiltshire, in the chair. The meeting 
was very respectably, though not nume- 
rously, attended. Amongst the speakers 
on the occasion were, A, Hussey, Esq., J. 
Hussey, Esq., Canon Hamilton, Rev. A. 
Fane, Rev. R. Chatfield, Rev. N. Smart, 
&e. &c. A collection was made at the 
doors. —Sualishu ry Herald. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Lord Feversham and Lord Wenlock 


have respectively given the liberal sum of 
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100/. to the York Diocesan Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor. 

Rirow Epucation Meetinc,—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood of Ripon has been held, 
for the purpose of forming a Local Board 
of Education for that Deanery, in con- 
nexion with the  recently-established 
‘Ripon Diocesan Board of Education.” 
The Lord Bishop of the diocese took the 
chair. The Rev. R. Poole offered up 
prayer. The bishop afterwards, at con- 
siderable length, explained the objects 
contemplated ‘by ‘the Board of or ron 
The resolutions were duly moved, 
conded, and passed unanimously. 

A meeting of rate-payers was held in 
the cloth-ball yard of Leeds, on the 17th 
Dec., to consider the proposal to levy a 
church rate for a new burying-ground, 
About tenthousand persons were present! 
The vicar, Dr. Hook, presided. The rate 
was estimated at 17,000/.: it was refused. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Tue offer of “ P. A. R.” is most acceptable. 
densed form, ecclesiastical intelligence from his own neighbourhood, is always an 


important ally. 


‘*A Constant Reader” inquires whether the rector of a church has legal authority, 
without the consent of the churchwardens, to change the situation of the desk and 
pulpit; and also as to the liability of the parish to repair the churchyard fences, The 
Editor hopes next month to provide an answer. 





t next month. 


| 


The Editor bas not been able to hear what position 


Mr. Trew occupies ; but the prayers of a Christian congregation for their sick country- 
men in a foreign land might be offered in the customary form, without offence, at the 


request of any one, 
* Pilgrim” next month. 


“No Papist” sends an account of a meeting at Exeter Hall of the Protestant Asso- 


A correspondent who sends, in a con- 


ciation to celebrate the events of 1605 and 1088, in which it was put to the vote, 
whether the thanks of the meeting were due to Almighty God for them, and carried, 
of course, with great applause. 

Does * A Catholic Priest” suppose that the Editor is bound to reply to every intri- 
cate question a correspondent can ask? If any sufficient answer is sent to his letter it 
will be inserted. 

Received: Mr. Chesnutt—M. W.—Veles— Mr. Coddington—P. C. W.—Anthro- 
pologus—A Lay Graduate of Cambridge — Mr. Winning — M. A.—G. P.—G,. C.— 
Mr. Lewis—A Country Curate—-Tau—A. B,—A Presbyter of the Church of England 

A Watchman. 

Thanks to ‘‘M,. W.” The subject of his letter is one on which it is not proposed to 
enter, or bis letter would have found an immediate place. Thanks also to ‘ Anti- 
theorist” for bis offer, but the principles of Swedenborg have already been sufficiently 
expounded to shew how little they can be worth the investigation he proposes to 
institute, 

‘* De Sancté Trinitate” will find the prohibition of the canons of 1640 in 13 Car. IT. 
ec. 1%, ¢ 5. 

Mr. Russell's letter is inserted. 
drop, 


The Editor trusts that this correspondence will now 





